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THE RECESS AS IT IS. 


Ir is not so very long ago but 
that middle-aged men can recollect 
the time when the parliamentary 
recess offered a real interval of 
repose to the weary politician, 
whether a Minister of State, a 
private member of Parliament, 
or a leading political journalist, 
whose labours and responsibilities 
during the eontinuance of the ses- 
sion are of course trebled. Then 
the end of the session was, as Mr 
Balfour said at Manchester a month 
ago, the end of the political year. 
The change which has taken place 
since those halcyon days, though 
great, has been gradual, “ and, like 
those who drift down the stream 
of a deep and smooth river, we 
are not aware of the progress we 
have made until we fix our eye on 
the now distant point from which 
we have been drifted.” The first 
question we must ask ourselves in 
connection with the present sub- 
ject is where we are to place that 
point. And we should be inclined 
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to take the year 1874, when the 
Liberal party, after twenty-seven 
years of unbroken predominance, 
first found itself in a minority in 
the House of Commons, as the 
date at which the origin of the 
present system may for practical 
purposes be fixed. At this point it 
first began to take something like its 
present form, and it has progressed 
with increasing volume ever since. 
Its springs lie rather further back, 
perhaps in the Reform Bill of 1867, 
and the unsettled state of public 
opinion which followed the death 
of Lord Palmerston. It received 
a great accession of strength from 
the Reform Bill of 1885, and 
the question of Home Rule has 
still further stimulated its growth. 
But we doubt whether any particu- 
lar question, however important, 
would have brought about the 
annual autumnal agitation which 
now forms a regular link in ‘the 
chain of political discussion, but 
for the fact that sixteen years ago 
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a party was thrown into Opposition 
which had long been accustomed 
to regard power as its peculiar 
perquisite; which was led by a 
statesman between whom and the 
First Minister of the Crown a dead- 
ly enmity existed ; and was largely 
composed of men who delighted in 
the din of parliamentary warfare, 
who had neither the duties nor the 
pleasures of country gentlemen to 
occupy their time, whose only title 
to social respect was the fact that 
they were members of Parliament, 
and who were naturally ready toem- 
brace everyopportunity of parading 
it before the world. To such men 
as these, platforms, programmes, 
resolutions, banquets, blue-books, 
and “demonstrations” of every 
kind were the breath of life. 
Their opponents have been obliged 
to take a leaf out of the same book. 
But there can be no doubt who 
began the system, and very little, 
we think, as to their motive for 
beginning it. With party spirit 
fiercer and ranker than it had ever 
been since the days of Pitt and 
Fox—for we will not except even 
the period of Lord Grey’s Admin- 
istration ; with a leader of Oppo- 
sition burning to oust a political 
rival whom he hated with a con- 
centrated malignity of which we 
have no example in our annals ; 
and secondly, with a host of 
Liberal members to whom the re- 
cess was only an unwelcome in- 
terruption, when they were obliged 
to return for a time into the region 
of comparative obscurity, from 
which they emerged every Febru- 
ary; we have a combination more 
than sufficient to account for this 
superfetation of oratory. 

ut there is still a third point 
to be noticed characteristic of 
the recess as it is. The enor- 


mous constituencies created by the 
Act of 1885 have given quite a 


new character to what is now com- 
monly called “ Parliament out of 
session.” Every constituency is 
now an open field, and there is 
hardly a single one of which it 
can be predicted with absolute 
certainty that it will return either 
a Conservative or a Liberal. All 
are open to attack. There is no 
such thing as a safe seat or a close 
seat left, unless it is at our princi- 
pal universities. The consequence 
is, that the process of attack and 
defence is always and everywhere 
going on almost from the termi- 
nation of one general election to 
the beginning of another. This 
cause alone has multiplied the 
number of public meetings in 
every constituency by ten or a 
dozen fold. Some emissary from 
the enemy’s camp is always in the 
field ; the sitting member is always 
on his defence; while at the same 
time each individual of the party 
is obliged to contribute his share 
towards the general defence or 
general indictment of the Govern- 
ment, which is being conducted on 
a larger scale by his leaders. Of 
the whole House of Commons, 
therefore, only a very few lucky 
members find a recess a period 
of repose. In the did days no 
county or borough member was ex- 
pected to address his constituents 
more than once a-year. <A quiet 
little meeting in the county town, 
a haunch of venison or a few 
brace of pheasants, and a speech 
of half an hour’s duration, were all 
that was expected of him. But 
now every village in his division 
claims its share of his attentions, 
and resents any apparent neglect. 

It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether even the importance of 
the press bears the same propor- 
tion to the importance of the plat- 
form as it did five-and-twenty years 
ago. The peripatetic schoolmaster 
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is abroad from morning till night 
through what used to be the 
pleasant quiet autumn months, 
when the strife of parties was 
forgotten. No place is secure 
against him; and he is zealously 
backed up by that numerous and 
valuable .class of persons to be 
found in all constituencies, who 
work the machinery of “demon- 
strations,” and in whose minds 
not to want to “get up” some- 
thing is like what it was in the 
minds of Tadpole and Taper not 
to want twelve hundred a-year. 
And so the work goes merrily for- 
ward. Statesmen and orators are 
obliged to become demagogues and 


THE RECESS 


It strikes one as remarkable at 
first sight that when the House of 
Commons consisted much more 
largely than it does at present of 
country gentlemen and their con- 
nections, the great majority of 
whom would be addicted to field- 
sports, the time abstracted by their 
parliamentary duties from the 
hunting and shooting season was 
larger than it is now. Yet such 
was the case. Down to the close 
of the last century, in the ordi- 
nary course of business, and when 
there was nothing particular de- 
manding the attention of the 
Legislature, the meeting of Parlia- 
ment was generally fixed for No- 
vember or the latter end of Octo- 
ber. The prorogation then usually 
took place in May or June, or else 
early in July. And the English 
love of rural life was gratified b 
the commencement of the holidays 
before the conclusion of the hay- 
harvest. Thus we find, on dip- 
pimg at random into the parlia- 
mentary history, that the session 
of 1747-48 began on the 10th of 
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agitators. There is no rest for 
them, or for us.. The moment the 


doors of Parliament are closed, 
away they go 


is and as it was, 


“To rave, recite, and madden round 
the land.” 


It may therefore, perhaps, be found 
refreshing to some of the readers 
of ‘Maga’ to take a glance back- 
wards at a far different state of 
things, when for six months out 
of twelve the land had peace, when 

litics were laid aside by every- 
ody except the chiefs of parties, 
and when even these were able 
to allow themselves considerable 
intervals of leisure. 


AS IT WAS. 


November, and ended on the 13th 
of May; the session of 1748-49 
began November 29, and ended 
May 11; the session of 1749-50 
began November 16, and ended 
April 12; the session of 1750 on 
January 17, and ended June 25; 
the session of 1751-52 on 14th 
November, and ended March 26 ; 
the session of 1753, January 11, 
and ended April 17; the session 
of 1772-73 on November 26, and 
ended July 1; the session of 1773- 
74 on November 30, and ended May 
26; the session of 1774-75 on 
October 26, and ended May 23; 
and the session of 1776-77 on 
October 31, and ended June 6; 
and so on to the end of the first 
five-and-twenty years of George 
III.’s reign. Down to that time 
the session which began after 
Christmas or ended after midsum- 
mer was a rare exception. With 
the accession of Mr Pitt to power, 
a slight change becomes —— 
but it was very gradual. And 


even after the French Revolution, 
though it ceased to be the rule to 
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call Parliament together in No- 
vember, it was frequently done, 
and it was not till about seventy 
years ago that the practice began 
to be looked upon as exceptional, 
and to be resorted to only in 
emergencies. What caused the 
change we have not been able to 
discover. Why it was that with 
the commencement of the present 
century the practice set in of de- 
ferring the meeting of Parliament 
to the beginning of February, no 
veteran senator still survives to 
tell us. But we may hazard some 
 pemoray on the subject, and 
the partial solution they suggest 
may be thought, perhaps, not de- 
void of plausibility. 

At the beginning of the present 
century the habits of the English 
aristocracy were in a transition 
state. e know that before that 
great convulsion which placed a 
sword between France and all the 
rest of Europe, there was a nu- 
merous section of the English 
nobility and gentry who made the 
French noblesse their models, and 
were as miserable when they were 
away from Paris as if they had 
been Frenchmen born. These men 
helped to keep up that distinction 
between town and country gentle- 
men with which we are all so 
familiar in the comedy of the 
eighteenth century ; between those 
members of the territorial aristoc- 
racy who filled the theatres and 
coftee-houses of London, and were 
the heroes of the fashionable 
world, and those who lived on 
their estates, and were content 
to be known as country squires. 
It mattered nothing to men of 
the George Selwyn stamp when 
Parliament met or when it was 
— They spent their lives 

tween London and Paris, and 


though they were always only a 
small minority, still they set the 
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fashion, and there were not 
enough fox-hunters in the House 
of Commons to exercise any mate- 
rial influence on the arrangement 
of the session. Shooting rather 
than hunting seems then to have 
been the favourite amusement of 
the upper classes; and it was 
not till the French Revolution, 
by stopping our intercourse with 
the Continent, threw the English 
aristocracy more exclusively on 
their own resources, that fox-hunt- 
ing assumed its present propor- 
tions, and the distinction between 
a fine gentleman and a fox-hunter 
gradually ceased to exist. It had 
always been a very unevenly drawn 
one, and throughout the latter 
half of the last century princely 
hunting establishments were kept 
up at Goodwood, Woburn, Al- 
thorpe, Belvoir, Badminton, and 
Berkeley Castle. The Belvoir 
Hunt can boast a pedigree of 
nearly a century and a half, as it 
was regularly established in the 
year 1750. The Badminton Hunt 
dates from 1762. But for all that, 
the regular London man of the 
days of Horace Walpole, could he 
wake up at the present day, would 
stare his eyes out were the most 
accomplished performer in a Lon- 
don ball-room, the wittiest talker 
in a London club, and the best 
dressed man in the Park or S 
James’s Street, pointed out to him 
as the best man across country 
from Melton to Harborough, 
or one who could ride in the 
van of the Pytchley from Naseby 
to Kilworth. Before this fusion 
took place, however, it is easy 
to understand why Parliament 
should have met in mid-autumn 
and been proroguedin May. The 
ladies naturally preferred London 
in the winter. The men shot their 
pheasants in October. Hunting, 
too, began earlier, and there was 
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usually a good recess at Christ- 
mas. Still, for a long time it was 
found difficult to combine the 
two pursuits—that is, of politics 
and sport; and it was during these 
days that we read of such men 
as Lord Althorpe and Assheton 
Smith hurrying up to town after 
the day’s run to vote on some 
important question, and rushing 
back again next morning in time 
to meet the hounds. But we are 
anticipating. Before we come to 
these heroes, there are other scenes 
to be visited and other habits to 
be described. 

Sir George Trevelyan, in his 
‘Early History of Charles Fox,’ 
has given us an amusing picture 
of the close intercourse which 
then existed between London and 
Paris :— 


“Selwyn himself and three out of 
four among his correspondents, as 
long as they were young enough to 
face the horrors of the Channel packet 
and the dirt of the inns of Picardy, 
spent in France every odd month of 
their leisure, and every spare guinea 
of their ready money. Two days 
after the last race had been run at 
Ascot, the road between Calais and 
Abbeville was alive with chaises-and- 
four streaming southward as far as 
postilions could be bribed to travel ; 
and two days before the Houses met 
for the winter session, a string of 
British legislators would be walking 
on board at Calais, in the brand-new 
satin coats and embroidered waist- 
coats which they dared not leave 
among their luggage. The strictness 
of the Custom-house still continues, 
wrote ‘Tommy Townsend’ in Novem- 
ber 1764. Mr Rigby brought one 
fine suit of clothes, which he saved by 
Wearing it when he landed. Mr 
Elliot saved a coat and waistcoat, but 
his breeches were seized and burned. 
‘T could not,’ said the Earl of Tyrone, 
‘help blushing at the ridiculous figure 
we made in our fine clothes; you 
must leave your gold, for not a button 
will be admitted.’ ’’ 
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But if this was how one part of 
the aristocracy spent their recess, 
they were not all like this. Many 
of them still loved their country 
seats, and employed the summer 
and autumn in exercising a liberal 
hospitality, as well as in the pur- 
suit of field-sports. We have all 
heard of the “ Houghton congress,” 
as it was called, when Sir Robert 
Walpole kept open house for six 
weeks, from about the end of 
August to the middle of October. 
All the gentlemen of the country 
were free to sit down at his dinner- 
table; and when the day’s shoot- 
ing was over, what were called 
the “ Bacchanalian orgies ” set in. 
“The noise and uproar, the waste 
and confusion, were prodigious.” 
These choice spirits, fw consisted 
for the most part of Walpole’s 
political ——— roved the 


country round in search of adven- 
tures, and seem to have indulges 
in that class of practical jokes for 
which the late Marquis of Water- 


ford was celebrated during his fly- 
ing visits to Leicestershire. His 
brother-in-law, Lord Townsend, 
whose seat was at Rainham, in the 
same county, being, like Sir Pitt 
Crawley the younger, “a frigid 
man,” and standing much upon his 
dignity, was frightened away by 
these tremendous revels; and his 
disagreement with Walpole, which 
ultimately led to his retirement 
from public life, was probably not 
retarded by them. Archdeacon 
Coxe feels bound, of course, to 
censure “the impropriety of such 
conduct,” but admits, nevertheless, 
that the Minister made himself 
highly popular with his adherents 
by “a mode of living so analogous 
to the spirit of ancient hospitality.” 
There is no doubt that attentions of 
this kind go a long way even now, 
and that the Minister who gives 
good dinners and entertains his ad- 
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herents handsomely will generally 
find his account in it. A Prime 
Minister with a good digestion has 
a great advantage still over the 
more delicate organisations which 
are compelled to shrink from such 
festivities. It is probably true in 
this year of grace 1890 that a 

olitical leader, whether of the 
ictaiament or the Opposition, 
who could afford to do, after a 
fashion more in harmony with the 
nineteenth century, what Walpole 
did in Norfolk a hundred and fifty 
years ago, would find it pay. But 
September may say of himself 
from many different points of 
view, non sum qualis eram. 

But we have pleasanter pictures 
than this to look back upon in the 
last century. There were plenty 
of accomplished English noblemen, 
even in the reign of George IL, 
who welcomed men of letters to 
their country houses, where, dur- 
ing July, August, and September, 
many an elegant circle was gathered 
together, which stood in no need 
of horn, or hound, or gun, to make 
the time pass. Thomson, it is 
known, used frequently to pass 
part of the recess with Lord Lyt- 
tleton at Hagley, of which we have 
a beautiful description in “Spring,” 
the poet taking good care not to 
forget his host’s “hospitality.” It 
was in this delightful retreat that 
he revised and corrected the “ Sea- 
sons.” At Hageley he said he 
should find “the muses of the 
great simple country, not the lit- 
tle fine lady muses of Richmond 
Hill.” Lyttleton, we are told, 
was never so delighted as when 
he could escape from the tur- 
moil of the session, and the in- 
trigues of Leicester House, and 
bury himself in his paternal woods 
with two companions such as 
Thomson and Shenstone, who lived 
not far off, and “ Lucinda,” the 
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beloved wife whose death nearly 
broke his heart. It was here that, 
surrounded by all the accessories 
suggestive of such a theme, Thom- 
son wrote the “Castle of Indo- 
lence,” to which his host contrib- 
uted the well-known stanza— 


‘* A bard here dwelt more fat than bard 
beseems.’’ 


The bard had a favourite seat out 
of doors, where, after his death, 
Lord Lyttleton built a summer- 
house. eaiey in autumn, with 
a host like Lord Lyttleton, must 
in those days been been truly de- 
lightful. Here was that literary 
leisure for which, alas! we all sigh, 
but which modern men of letters 
rarely see. At that time the 
strife of politics, excepting at a 
general election, affected a very 
small circle. The great bulk of 
the nation might as well have lived 
under a despotism forall they knew 
of the system by which they were 
governed. In these days Lord 
Lyttleton, who was a leading mem- 
ber of Opposition, would have been 
holding Unionist meetings at Bir- 
mingham, or addressing the agri- 
cultural labourers in the Worces- 
tershire villages, instead of contrib- 
uting to the “ Castle of Indolence.” 
School Boards and the County 
Councils, and the press and the 
platform, have pulled down that 
edifice long ago, and it now only 
exists in the air, where we often still 
see it in our dreams. Thomson 
might have had another house of 
retreat in the country during the 
recess, could he have schooled him- 
self into proper respect for his 
hostess's hobbies. This was Lord 
Hertford’s, at Ragley in Warwick- 
shire. Lady Hertford alwaystook 
a poet into the country with her, 
when the season and the session 
were both over, to whom she read 
her own verses, and applied for 
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help in writing more. In Thom- 
son, however, she had made an un- 
fortunate selection, as he greatly 

referred my lord’s punch to my 
fady’s poetry, and was never asked 
to Ragley again. There is another 
version of this story which seems, 
however, to be purely conjectural. 
“Tt has been affirmed,” says one 
of Thomson’s editors, “ with more 
probability, that our author lost 
her grace’s friendship by promising 
to write, at her request, a poetical 
description of Vaucluse, which he 
did not perform.” It may be so, 
but we must own we do not see 
the greater probability. From all 
we know of Thomson, we should 
say the probability was strongly in 
favour of the rival story; and if 
he did not write the verses which 
Lady Hertford wanted, why did 
he not? He was constitutionally 
indolent, it is true, but a piece of 
this kind would have given him 
no great trouble. If his neglect 
was the cause of the quarrel, we 
suspect a headache was the cause 
of his neglect. 

There were then, and probably 
still are, two distinct types of the 
English aristocracy : the one which 
has never lost its taste for rural 
life, and still finds the purest of 
pleasure in gardening, in farming, 
in forestry, and in the faithful dis- 
charge of ail their local duties ; the 
other corresponding to the picture 
drawn by Sir G. Renda and 
by Mr Thackeray in the ‘ Virgin- 
ians, of the life at Castlewood 
about the year 1756 :— 


‘“‘The evening was beautiful ; but 
the company voted to sit indoors, 
declaring they thought the aspect of 
three honours in their hand with 
some good court cards more beauti- 
ful than the loveliest scenes of na- 


ture. And so the sun went down 


behind the elms, and still they were 
at cards ; and the rooks came home 
cawing their even song, and they never 
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stirred except to change partners ; 
and the chapel clock tolled hour after 
hour unheeded, so delightfully were 
they spent over the pasteboard ; anon 
the moon and stars came out, and the 
groom of the chambers announced that. 
supper was ready.’’ 


As the former of these two par- 
ties by degrees obtained the as- 
scendancy in society, Parliament 
began insensibly to adapt itself to 
their tastes; and as Governments 
in those days remained in power 
for long terms of years, supported 
by combinations which, compared 
with modern ones, were founded 
on a rock, there was really noth- 
ing to be gained by carrying the 
parliamentary warfare into the 
provinces. This is a very import- 
ant facior in the result we are 
considering. It was not worth 
while in those days for the coun- 
try gentlemen to sacrifice their 
ease, their pleasures, and their 
home duties to a series of autum- 
nal campaigns either for or against 
the Government of the country. 
Now it is. Hardly any Govern- 
ment is so strong but what some 
impression may be made upon it 
by attacks of this nature, and this 
alone is sufficient to account for 
more than half the difference be- 
tween the session as it is and as 
it was. 

Statesmen, therefore, had noth- 
ing to counteract the very natural 
desire of English gentlemen to 
escape from the dust and heat 
and din of the political conflict 
into the cooler and quieter atmo- 
sphere of country life, with all its 
favourite occupations. Fox, who 
represented both classes of the 
aristocracy to which I have re- 
ferred, and enjoyed himself as 
much in a London hell as in a 
Norfolk stubble, grew fonder of 
the latter as he grew older, and 
used generally to spend part of 
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the recess at Holkham. Lord 
Albemarle tells an amusing story 
of his going off partridge-shooting 
at five o’clock in the morning, but 
getting so drunk on milk-punch 
before breakfast that he had to 
come home and go to bed for the 
remainder of the day. This Pick- 
wickian feat had probably been 
often anticipated at Houghton. 

Fox was fond of quoting Cow- 
per’s well-known lines :— 


*“ O for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness ! 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and de- 
ceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more.”’ 


But he need not have prayed in 
vain. He might have found such 
a retreat in many parts of Eng- 
land Jess than a hundred years 
ago. If all he sought was freedom 
from the importunity of events, 
and the roar of public life, whether 
military or civil, he might have 
found it, we fancy, at Hayslope, or 
at Raveloe, or at Knebley, in the 
greatest perfection. Men like 
Fox and Walpole, and in our own 
time Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Derby, were able to throw off 
official cares when they turned 
their backs on Downing Street, as 
they took off their clothes on going 
to bed. But they would not have 
been allowed to do so now. Re- 
produce the situation under pres- 
ent conditions, and we should find 
Fox, instead of stumping the tur- 
nips after partridges, stumping the 
country against Jingoism, and 
abusing “that vile fellow,” as he 
called Pitt, from Land’s End to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. Pitt would 
be summoned from the shades of 
Hollwood and his favourite pursuits 
at Welmer, to take the field on a 
similar errand. Those happy lunch- 
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ing-parties at the farmhouse, the 
huge hunches of bread and cheese, 
the complete freedom and abandon, 
described by Lady Hester Stanhope, 
would have had to be exchanged 
for the noisy streets of some over- 
grown manufacturing town, and 
the fetid atmosphere of town-halls 
and platforms. Burke would have 
been called away from his cows 
and his cottagers, and the favourite 
grove in which he held high con- 
verse with Windham and John- 
son, to speak on behalf of the 
Liberal Unionists at St James's 
Hall or the Constitutional Club, 
and would have fanned the feud 
between himself and his former 
friends to frenzied exasperation. 
Windham would have had no 
time for mathematics or philosophy, 
and must have given up his prac- 
tice of driving about from one 
country house to another, and con- 
versing with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, as was his favourite 
habit. These men then would 
have had no change. They would 
only have gone from one kind of 
Parliament to another. They 
would have had little time for 
thought, reading, and reflection ; 
and it may be that in that case 
some of their finest parliamentary 
performances would have bten lost 
to us. Many years ago, when this 
system of autumnal oratory had 
reached nothing like its present 
height, the ‘Times’ said in refer- 
ence to a speech of Mr Disraeli’s, 
that all work and no play made 
even Ben a dull boy. Wemay be 
thankful, perhaps, that men such 
as we have here named—the 


‘“*‘ Magnanimi, heroés, nati melioribus 
annis ’’— 


were spared the ordeal. 

Passing on to a later generation, 
we still find the parliamentary. 
recess conducted on the old sys 
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tem—a real holiday, that is, and 
a real respite from political ex- 
citement. Few more honourable, 
more useful, and more sensible 
ublic men have ever given their 
services to the country than Lord 
Althorpe. But does any one sup- 
ose that Lord Althorpe could 
ove continued in the position of 
a great political leader if the 
same sacrifices had been exacted 
from him as are demanded of men 
in his position at the present day ? 
Assuredly not. After the Reform 
Bill, he found that even in these 
easy-going times office interfered 
too much with his autumnal leisure, 
and could never be tempted back 
into power after he had once left 
the House of Commons. As late 
as September 1827, when he had 
become leader of the Opposition, 
his heart was still in the old place ; 
and we may take it for granted 
that the House of Commons and 
the Liberal party would never have 
had the benefit of his leadership 
through the great reform struggle 
if, when he first began to take a 
prominent part in Parliament, his 
whole time had been absorbed by 
it. We have only to read his 
letters to his father, dated from 
Northumberland and Warwick- 
shire, in the shooting season of 
the above-named year, to be quite 
certain that had he been obliged 
to choose between his favourite 
pursuits and the engrossing claims 
of statesmanship, such as_ they 
have now become, he would at 
once have decided for the former. 
We should bear this in mind later 
on, when considering the class of 
men whom it is desirable to retain 
in the House of Commons. 

Men like Canning could never 
have stood, even as long as he did, 
the wear and tear of parliament- 
ary life, unless they had enjoyed 
areal holiday; yet now that the 
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work devolving on Ministers dur- 
ing the parliamentary session is 
in 7 greater than it was, we 
are at the same time trebling the 
labours of the recess. There is a 
charming little picture drawn by 
Lockhart of a party assembled on 
the banks of Windermere during 
the last week in August 1824, at 
which Canning, Sir W. Scott, 
Professor Wilson, Wordsworth, 
and Southey were present, which 
we must transcribe werbatim from 
the life :— 

‘*It would have been difficult to 
say which star in the constellation 
shone with the brightest or the soft- 
est light. There was. . . a plentiful 
allowance, on all sides, of those airy 
transient pleasantries in which the 
fancy of poets, however wise and 
grave, delights to run riot when they 
are sure not to be misunderstood. 
There were beautiful and accom- 
plished women to adorn and enjoy 
this circle. The weather was as 
Elysian as the scenery. There were 
brilliant cavalcades through the woods 
in the mornings, and delicious boat- 
ings on the lake by moonlight.”’ 


A holiday such as this is a real 
alterative, and when undisturbed 
by the necessity of replunging into 
the sea of politics, and preparing 
a big speech once a-month, would 
no doubt have the happiest effect 
in purging away the humours 
engendered by the parliamentary 
session. But a certain period of 
unbroken repose—a real vacation 
—is necessary to the beneficial 
effects of such recreation. And 
this, unfortunately, is just what 
our public men no longer get. 
Those who like it may still 
hunt, shoot, ana fish; row with 
beautiful women on the lakes 
by moonlight ; or even talk with 
poets and men of letters in 
their country houses. But they 
do it all under the shadow of great 
impending obligations, for ever 
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bringing them back again to the 
same cares and anxieties, the same 
trains of thought, and the same 
moral and mental atmosphere 
which they have but just quitted ; 
making that complete escape out 
of one life into another, that com- 
plete emancipation from political 
and personal worry, which is 
essential to curative leisure, ab- 
solutely impossible. 

Sir Robert Peel did not import 
into public dife any loftier or 
more generous conception of polit- 
ical duty than had animated Pitt, 
Fox, or Canning. But he gave it 
more a business-like character, and 
was a far better representative of 
the Reform era than either Lord 
Russell or Lord Palmerston, who 
led the Liberal party between them 
for a quarter of acentury. It was 
Sir Robert Peel, we think, more 
than Lord John Russell,who raised 

uestions of a purely administra- 
tive character to the importance 


which they now hold, and contrib- 
uted more than any one to invest 
the House of Commons with that 
resemblance to a vestry which has 


been so much insisted on by its 
satirists. The inevitable result, of 
course, was an immense addition 
to the ordinary work of Parlia- 
ment, which, however, only ad- 
vanced very gradually, the paro- 
chial spirit being kept under at 
first by the traditions of the old 
régime, and the novelty of the 
situation in which the new mem- 
bers found themselves. Sir Robert 
Peel did not live to see its full 
development, and how he would 
have dealt with it can be only 
matter of conjecture. But he cer- 
tainly was one who fully enjoyed 
his vacation, and would, we fancy, 
have been among the first to 
denounce any abridgment of it. 
We all know what manner of men 
were Lord Palmerston and Lord 
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Derby. For nearly twenty years . 
after the death of Sir Robert Peg] 
they were the two most influential 
men in the political world—one at 
the head of the Liberals, the other 
of the Conservatives. With two 
such men as these exercising an 
undisputed ascendancy over their 
respective parties, no change in 
our parliamentary habits and cus. 
toms was probable, if possible, 
The period from FebruarytoA ugust 
had come to be regarded as the 
regular allotted time for parlia- 
mentary work, and one or two of 
Lord Palmerston’s sessions ended 
in July. These six months were 
found quite long enough to transact 
all necessary business, and might 
be found so again could we but 
bring back party spirit to a level 
more consistent with the principles 
of parliamentary government. The 
glee with which Lord Derby rushed 
away from Westminster when the 
Queen’s speech was read, was like 
that of a o leaving school. But 
he possessed the power of com- 
pletely throwing off the interests 
or pursuits of the hour, whatever 
they might be, and of giving his 
whole mind to any public or minis- 
terial duty that might be required 
of him at a moment’s notice. For 
an account of Lord Derby in the 
recess, the reader may consult 
‘Memoirs of an ex-Minister,’ and 
also Mr. Kebbel’s ‘ Biography of 
Lord Derby,’ in the “Statesmen 
Series,” the only one as yet pub- 
lished. Lord Palmerston, though 
as fond of office as Lord Derby was 
impatient of it, nevertheless made 
a real holiday of the recess, and his 
letters from Broadlands are full of 
allusions to the covers, the keepers, 
and the poachers. He persisted in 
going out partridge-shooting even 
to the last, though his sight was 
so bad that he could not perform 
very efficiently. 
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With the departure from the 
stage of these two brilliant repre- 
sentatives of the old régime, the 
style began to change. Contem- 
poraneously with their disappear- 
ance came the effect of the new 
Reform Bill, and a still further 
infusion into the House of Com- 
mons of an element introduced 
for the first time in 1832, but 
between that date and 1868 under 
the control of political leaders who 
inherited the 700s of an earlier 
period, and in subjection to the 
authority of unwritten laws, which 
none had yet ventured to impugn. 
The effects of this change first be- 
came visible in the new mode of 
discussing foreign affairs which 
came in with the opposition to Mr 
Disraeli’s Government from 1874 
to 1880. By this angry conflict a 
degree of party heat was generated 
which has never since cooled down, 
and after passing through a variety 
of phases has ended in reviving 
class jealousies and antipathies 
which were rapidly becoming 
things of the past. The absurdity 
of the well-known term which has 
been invented partly to create 
and partly to describe this division 
has often been exposed. Society 
cannot be cleft into “the classes 
and the masses,” however much we 
might wish to do it. But what 
the authors and employers of this 
sophistical nonsense have  suc- 
ceeded in doing is this: they have 
succeeded in rekindling a feeling 
which was fast going out —the 
feeling, namely, that between the 
landed aristocracy of this country 
in all its branches and ramifica- 
tions, from the greatest nobleman 
down to the smallest squire, and 
all the rest of the community, a 
hecessary antagonism exists, and 
that an ordinary country geutleman 
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CAUSES AND PROGRESS OF THE CHANGE. 


is a being to be hunted out of the 






country by every enlightened man, 
as if he were a weasel or a pole- 
cat. When we speak of resuscitat- 
ing this feeling, what we mean is 
this. It has always animated a 
certain class of educated Radicals 
who wish to see England governed 
as France was under LouisPhilippe, 
by journalists and men of letters. 
But they have only lately attained 
such prominence in political life 
as to make their hostility worth 
notice. The class in question feel 
the social superiority of the aristoc- 
racy more keenly perhaps than 
any other. The wealthy parvenu 
is soon caught and converted, and 
becomes more aristocratic than 
the aristocracy. But the literary 
doctrinaire and effeminate Radical 
who hates not only the social rank 
but the physical prowess of English 
gentlemen is more deeply em- 
bittered against them, and would 
do anything in his power to pluck 
them up root and branch. Next 
to these comes our old friend the 
local Radical of the large towns, in 
close alliance with the Dissenters, 
who regard the aristocracy as the 
great props of the Established 
Church; and finally, we may throw 
in the political leaders who have 
placed themselves at the head of 
the Radical movement as the only 
avenue to power, and are bound 
to preach its doctrines, and adopt 
its prejudices and antipathies. 
These three parties together have 
combined to diffuse the feeling 
which they entertain themselves 
among one large section of the 
working classes who had never 
before been conscious of it, and to 
revive it in another which was 
fast shaking it off as a foolish bug- 
_bear of which they were beginnin 
to be ashamed. If it is ask 
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what this has to do with the 
recess, the answer is simple. By 
those who really desire to spite the 
country gentry, such a curtailment 
or alteration of the recess as 
might rob them of any part of 
their rural pleasures would be 
eagerly welcomed. We might 
point to several measures which 
have been advocated or carried 
during the last twenty years, of 
which the moving spring was the 
jealousy in question ; and we think 
it will be found still that those 
who are most forward in advo- 
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cating a change of this description 
are likewise those who are mogt 
under the influence of this senti- 
ment. Besides these, however, we 
have a larger proportion of mem- 
bers, more than we have ever 
had before, who do not really care 
about the country,—who, if they 
could only make politics a profes. 
sion, and receive salaries for their 
attendance in the House, would 
be content to stay at Westmin. 
ster the whole year round, and 
perhaps sleep in the House of 
Commons. 


ITS EFFECT ON HEALTH OF STATESMEN, ON THE PUBLIC MIND, 
ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, AND ON POLITICS. 


We have already described what 
the parliamentary recess now is, 
and the demands which it makes 
on the time and the vital energy 
of our leading statesmen. We 
have also to consider its effects 
in other directions, which would 
only be heightened by most of 
the changes which have been re- 
commended. On the extent to 
which the present mode of spend- 
ing the recess exhausts the health 
and strength of those statesmen 
who, with the labours of the 
autumnal platform, combine the 
responsibilities of the Cabinet 
Minister, it is unnecessary to 
dwell further. We see plainly 
enough, from evidence now before 
our eyes, that the hard work of a 
modern session leaves those who 
bear the burden and heat of the 
day very unfit to begin a new 

olitical campaign the moment Par- 
iament is closed. But this, we 
think, is hardly the worst of it. 

In these days of cheap news- 
paper and rapid carriage the 
whole country has the parlia- 
mentary debates before it every 
morning. It sees all that can be 
said on both sides of any given 


question by the best orators and 
ablest statesmen of the age. It 
sees their arguments discussed 
over again by acute and practised 
writers representing both political 
parties. Nor does this happen 
only once in a session. Not a 
single great Act of Parliament is 
ever carried now without the whole 
question being argued three or four 
times over, as opportunities are 
presented by different stages of the 
bill. On each occasion the press 
repeats its comments, readjusts the 
facts and figures, sets forth the 
premises, and enforces the conclu- 
sions anew, till at last it can only 
be the man who is wholly indif- 
ferent to the subject who does 
not know all that can be known 
about it. Now, what is the in- 
evitable result of beginning this 
process all over -again—speeches, 
leading articles, and all—as soon as 
Parliament is prorogued? Can it 
fail to weary and disgust the pub- 
lic with the very name of politics. 
They must get sick of the forced 
invective, the threadbare topics, 
the hackneyed gibes and sarcasms 
served up to them by our itinerant 
politicians between September and 
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January. And what is the fur- 
ther consequence of their becoming 
sick and tired of such stuff? It 
is this, that they gradually come 
to listen to or to read them not 
for anything to be learned from 
them, but simply as so many ex- 
hibitions of party pluck and vigour, 
and as tests of the capacity of their 
respective champions for winning 
the great stake. It is inevitable 
that they should cease to think at 
all about the merits of the ques- 
tions raised. These they are weary 
of thinking about. They come to 
look on a good speech as a lover 
of the ring in old times looked on 
a well-fought round by the pugilist 
whom he had backed to win. Thus 
Parliament out of session is simply 
a big gladiatorial show. This is 
all it is good for. Statesmanship, 


political principle, great public 
and imperial interests, are dragged 
down to this level, and rolled in 
the mire to make sport for the 


audience. The system, in a word, 
cheapens and degrades politics to 
such a degree, that we can hardl 
wonder at the slight effect whic 
is now very often produced by 
appeals to more elevated considera- 
tions. Demos puts his tongue in 
his cheek and thinks to himself— 
“Ah! we.know all about that.” 
On the higher intellect and in- 
telligence of the nation the effect 
is, if possible, more deplorable. A 
feeling of general satiety, of indif- 
ference and languor, mingled with 
one of growing contempt and dis- 
like for popular and parliamentary 
institutions, if they necessitate 
such scenes as these, is gradually 
diffused through the community, 
undermining its political energies 
and sapping its political faith, till 
its power of resistance to radical 
and revolutionary changes may in 
time be wholly lost. 

But if this is the effect upon the 
public, what is the effect upon 
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Parliament? This is a question 
which it is not difficult to answer 
either. People are fond of asking 
why nobody reads the debates 
now. The answer is simple. 
They have read them all before. 
And what is still more to the pur- 
pose is, that our parliamentary 
orators have spoken them all be- 
fore. The future is discounted as 
well as the past repeated by these 
hard - pressed disputants. The 
public ae a jaded appetite to 
a stale banquet. Formerly, when 
Parliament met, there was some 
public curiosity to be satisfied. 
All was new. Eloquence had 
again become a novelty. The rivals 
met in the arena with recruited 
vigour and sharpened rhetoric, 
with a fresh store of arguments, 
images, and epigrams, to elevate 
and to embellish their discourse. 
Then the debates sparkled. Then 
it was an intellectual treat to read 
through four or five columns of 
the morning papers. But now all 
the life is taken out of the de- 
bates before they begin. It is 
impossible for any man to be at 
his best when he is only repeating 
in Parliament what he has been 
saying all over the country for 
the last three months, and which 
everybody knows by heart. This 
is one great secret of the flatness 
and dullness in the parliamentary 
debates of which everybody now 
complains. Parliament out of 
session is the ruin of Parliament 
in session. There is a limit to the 
power of the human mind; and 
even Sir William Harcourt, when 
he has launched all his choicest 
flowers of rhetoric on a provincial 
audience in October, cannot grow 
a fresh crop by the following 
February. Thus the House of 
Commons gradually loses ground 
in public estimation, through no 
fault in its constitution, but mere- 
ly because on the shoulders of its 
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leading men a burden is laid 

reater than they can bear. 
a Sir William Harcourt might 
well say with Falstaff—‘“It was 
alwaysthe trick of our English 
nation when they had got a good 
thing, to make it too common.” 

When Parliament meets, the 
forthcoming Ministerial measures 
have been discussed beforehand, 
and if it has not been possible to go 
into those details which only the 
initiated understand, the general 
principles, which is all that the 
public care about, have been 
turnéd inside out. There is no- 
thing before us in February but a 
weary course of crambe repetita. 
The moral atmosphere of the 
House of Commons _ becomes close 
and heavy, its proceedings spirit- 
less and flat; and if it were not 
for the faction fights which seem 
sent by a merciful dispensation to 
prevent members from dying of 
dulness, we believe the whole 
House would sink to rest, as the 
world once did under the yawn 
of the great goddess to whom the 
“ Dunciad ” was dedicated :— 


‘*Wide and more wide it spread o’er 
all the realm; 
F’en Palinurus nodded at the helm.’’ 


It is quite clear that this cannot 
be forthe good of parliamentary 


government. If we wish the 
public to take an interest in the 
debates, the debates must be made 
interesting, and this they never 
can be as long as the best speakers 
in the House are only flogging a 
dead horse. 

Finally, we have to consider 
what is, or probably will be, the 
effect on politics of making public 
life a business to which men have 
to apply themselves the whole 
year round, as they do to the bar, 
to the exchange, or the factory. 
Again, the answer to this question 
is one which he who runs may 


read. Professional politics will be 
left to professional politicians— 
men who enter Parliament intend. 
ing to live by it, as they would by 
the practice of law, medicine, or 
commerce. This system would, of 
course, very soon lead to the pay- 
ment of members, and it wou 

not stop there. An income de 
rived from this source would be 
extremely precarious, and could 
only be regarded by professional 
men asa stepping-stone to some 
thing better. Thus the number of 
men in Parliament who wanted 
something from the Government 
would be enormously increased, 
and the independence of the House, 
as a body, be proportionally dimin- 
ished. ven if we set aside, for 
the moment, mere pecuniary con- 
siderations, we shall see that, un- 
der the conditions we are suppos- 
ing, the character of the House 
must necessarily deteriorate. The 
class of men we are contemplating, 
if they did not want place, would 
certainly want something else, 
They would not give their time 
and trouble for nothing. They 
would want celebrity, notoriety, 
or whatever else it might be called. 
The number of members who de- 
sired always “to keep themselves 
in evidence,” as the phrase runs, 
large as it is now, would then be 
far larger ; and the House of Con- 
mons, unmanageable as it is now, 
would then be more unmanageable 
still. The majority of the country 
gentlemen who now sit in the 
House of Commons accept a seat 
in Parliament as one of the nat- 
ural duties appertaining to their 
station in life,—a dignified and 
honourable duty, no doubt, but 
not one which many of them would 
care to undertake for the sake of 
any personal gratification it affords 
them. It is simply one out of 
many obligations which their posi- 
tion imposes on them. They have 
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to manage their estates, to look 
after their tenantry, to attend to 
local business, to help in the main- 
tenance of law and order, and also 
at stated times to give their at- 
tendance in the great council of 
the nation, to watch over the 
wider interests of the entire em- 
ire. Formerly almost every 
Royal Speech on the prorogation 
of Parliament referred to the im- 
rtant duties awaiting members 
of Parliament in their respective 
counties. In Parliament they 
make their influence felt in a 
quiet, unobtrusive manner, and 
not only bring to bear on the de- 
bates that knowledge of business 
and practical acquaintance with ad- 
ministrative duties to which the 
are trained from their boyhood, 
but contribute also, in a ver 
great degree, to maintain a high 
tone of feeling and a high stand- 
ard of honor in the popular 
assembly. But they do not care 
to make long speeches, to see their 
names continually in the news- 
papers, or to have a hand in every 
—_— that comes before the 
ouse, whatever its character or 
magnitude. Neither their vanity 
nor their ambition offers any ob- 
struction to public business; and 
as they want nothing from Minis- 
ters,so Ministers in turn, though 
they can implicity rely on their 
loyalty, know that there is a point 
beyond which they cannot be urged. 
On the greater number of these 
men—not, of course, on all—the 
threat of a dissolution falls harm- 
lessly. To be out of Parliament 
does not make them less important. 
Their position in society is assured ; 
and if their constituents reject 
them, though they may be morti- 
fied for the moment by the loss of 
confidence which it implies, they 
have abundant compensations to 
which the professional politician is 
astranger. We ask any impartial 
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man whether Parliament would 
lose or gain by the withdrawal 
from the House of Commons of 
the former class, leaving their 
laces to be filled up by the latter. 
politics become a trade, the 
House of Commons will become a 
shop. Principles and projects will 
be turned over like bales of muslin 
or samples of grocery, and puffed 
and pressed upon the public ac- 
cording to the return they promise. 
Try our disestablishment at so 
much; taste our Home Rule; 
compulsory abstinence very cheap 
to-day; and so on. This is what 
politics would in time be brought 
to in the hands of professional 
politicians. 

The tendency of our present 
system, the recess as it is, is cer- 
tainly in this direction. It cannot 
be expected that the gentry as a 
class should continue to give their 
unpaid services to the nation if 
the nation in return leaves them 
no leisure to enjoy themselves in 
their own way, which is all the 
remuneration they ask. It may 
be said, of course, if the country 
gentlemen don’t choose to take the 
trouble to come to Parliament to 
look after their own interests, they 
cannot expect other people to do 
it for them. If they don’t choose 
to sacrifice their leisure and their 
country life to the public good, the 
public will soon leave them no 
pleasures to enjoy, and more leisure 
than they want. It may be so; 
but though this would punish the 

ntry, it would not bring them 
back to the House of Commons ; 
and we are now considering what 
the country, not what the gentry, 
would lose by such a change. The 
time would come, we think, when 
even many honest Radicals would 
be obliged to admit that a Parlia- 
ment of professional place-hunters 
and lovers of notoriety at any 
price was a bad exchange, after 
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all, for the squirearchy, who, with 
all their faults, were at least men 
of practical common-sense, expe- 
rienced in business, and inacces- 
sible to bribes ; who did their duty 


PROPOSED 


No change in either the length 
or the time of the recess would 
necessarily affect the abuse of it 
which we have here been consider- 
ing. But changes have been pro- 
posed for other reasons, and they 
are these: first,in the hope that 
a longer session may overpower the 
system of obstruction; secondly, 
because there is a growing dislike 
in the House of Commons to 
sitting so late into the summer. 
We doubt very much, however, 
whether any enlargement of the 
session would by itself be suffi- 
cient to nullify such obstruction 
as we have recently witnessed, 
and notably during the last weeks 
of July. The obstructionists would 
be equal to the occasion, and could 
spin out their system as a spider 
does its web, out of their own 
bowels, to any length that was 
necessary. On the second plea 
there is more to be said, but it 
is a question which is complicated 
by many conflicting considera- 
tions. We cannot go back to the 
old system exactly as it was, and 
hardly any alternative can be 
suggested which will not incon; 
venience somebody. 

The more the recess becomes 
like another session, and the more 
the session encroaches on the sphere 
of the recess, the greater the risk 
we run of altering the composition 
of the House of Commons in the 
manner now described. Yet it 
ought to be perfectly possible so 
to redistribute the time now usu- 
ally allotted to the session, and 
even to extend it, as not seriously 
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without fussing and foaming or 
making mountains out of mole 
hills; and who had the advantage, 
as Mr Chamberlain himself has 
admitted, of being gentlemen. 


CHANGES. 


to interrupt either the duties or 
the pleasures of a class so essential 
to the efficiency of Parliament 
as the English landed proprietor, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has recom. 
mended in the July number of 
this Magazine that the session 
should terminate in the begin. 
ning of July, and begin at the 
end of October. To repeat what we 
have said, the time proposed is not 
long enough, and it falls at the 
wrong season of the year. It is 
not long enough for two -reasons, 
—first, because it would not bring 
the requisite period of relief to 
our overworked statesmen; and 
secondly, because, as has been 
pointed out by highly competent 
critics, it is contrary to the public 
good that the Executive should be 
constantly exposed to the harrow- 
ing process of parliamentary in- 
terrogation and the noisome buzz 
of political blue-bottles for more 
than half the year. A system 
which was originally intended for 
the detection of abuses has now 
become an abuse itself, by which 
the principle of Government is 
continually corroded, its authority 
lessened, and its dignity degraded; 
and to enlarge the period within 
which these practices are possible 
would be the most cruel unkind- 
ness we could inflict on represen- 
tative institutions. 

A recess from midsummer to 
Michaelmas would fall at the 
wrong time of the year for two 
reasons likewise. If it be thought 
a small thing that it would rob so 
many members of both Houses of 
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Parliament of those healthy and 
invigorating rural sports in which 
they now forget the asperities of 
party warfare, and find a physical 
restoration after the exhaustion 
of a modern session, it cannot 
be thought a small thing that 
it should curtail, if it did not 
entirely destroy, all their oppor- 
tunities of mixing freely with 
the farmers and labourers of the 
county. A recess which began 
with the beginning of the hay 
harvest and ended with the end 
of the corn harvest, would be ex- 
actly coextensive with the very 
busiest period of the year both for 
the farmer and the labourer ; and 
just when they became at leisure 
to attend meetings, agricultural 
shows, and other gatherings which 
bring the rural population together, 
their parliamentary representatives 
would be called away to their duties 
in another place. The hours of 
attendance in the session are regu- 


lated with a view to one large class 
of members who have business en- 
gagements elsewhere—namely, the 
lawyers; and due regard should 
also be shown to the convenience 
of another class who have duties 


scarcely less important. It is 
quite unnecessary in this article 
to attempt to lay down positively 
when the session should end and 
when it should begin. There must 
always be a margin, either for 
contraction or expansion. But 
the six months which begin with 
the Ist of August seem to us at 
all events the right time for the 
recess, or the right time out of 
which to carve the recess. 

The Government have thought 
it advisable to recommend her Ma- 
‘ jesty to open the next session of 
Parliament in the fourth week of 
November ; and we doubt whether 
this is not, after all, about the best 
time that could be fixed for the 
regular commencement of the ses- 
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sion. Speaking roughly, from the 
1st of Faly tm ther et of Jan- 
uary seems to be the interval 
marked out for the parliament- 
ary vacation. But for the sake 
of the Christmas holidays, it 
would be better to take the first 
fortnight in December and the 
second fortnight in January. With 
July, August, September, October, 
and November at their absolute 
dis 1, and with half December 
and half January as well, members 
of Parliament would have as much 
time for travelling, fishing, shoot- 
ing, and hunting as they could rea- 
sonably desire. Such an arrange- 
ment would leave the country 
gentlemen two clear months be- 
tween the end of the harvest and 
the meeting of Parliament to move 
about among their constituents and 
discharge all those other public 
duties to which we have referred ; 
and the general system of English 
rural life, with all its habits, cus- 
toms, and traditions, would remain 
untouched. 

The duration of the session, with 
the season at which it should be 
fixed, is a separate question from 
that with which this article com- 
mences—namely, the most useful 
and beneficial mode of spending 
it. The dedication of the par- 
liamentary holiday to what may 
be called work out of school has 
been carried to an excess which 
is mischievous to all parties con- 
cerned in it. Our senators should 
play when they are at play, and 
work when they are at work. 
And the vast majority of the pub- 
lic would be exceedingly thankful 
to see the newspapers filled during 
the autumn with something more 
amusing than eight or ten columns 
of extra- parliamentary speeches. 
The principal London morning 
papers have almost entirely lost 
their old literary character. We 
look in vain in the ‘Times’ for 
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those admirable reviews of books 
which, down to twenty years ago, 
were so attractive a feature in the 
leading journal. The ‘ Standard’ 
never gave quite so much space 
to literary matter, but what it 
did give it has taken away. And 
the answer is always the same. 
It is blocked out by the big 
speeches of vacation orators. For- 
merly, when Parliament was up, 
a number of columns were at once 
set free for merely lively and en- 
tertaining matter. Now, it is the 
same dull tale of politics and part 

warfare the whole year a 
To shorten the recess would only 
aggravate the evil. Parliament in 
the provinces is bad enough, but 
Parliament at Westminster is still 
worse ; and let nothing here writ- 
ten be understood to mean that 
any escape from “the recess as 
it is” into the session as it is 


would be a change for the better. 


If we must bear with the prolon- 
gation of political loquacity all 
through the autumn—and it seems 
too firmly established now to be 
got rid of—let us submit to it in 
patience rather than fly for refuge 
to the worse offender of the two. 
The recess may bore us, but in 
Parliament we see agencies at 
work fraught with ruin alike to 
representative institutions and to 
social liberty. 

Obstruction, if it cannot be sup- 
pressed, cannot be allowed to be 
the prerogative of a single party. 
If one side chooses te make legisla- 
tion impossible for its opponents, 
the other side will doso too. Con- 
servatives cannot have their own 
failures imputed to incompetence, 
and the successes of the Radicals 
to superior — when, were the 
same tactics employed against the 
Radicals as the Radicals employ 
against the Conservatives, the re- 
sult would be exactly the same. 
That can never be permitted ; yet 


hardly a single politician in his 
sober senses would deny that a 
few more sessions like the last 
would bring parliamentary govern- 
ment and our existing constitu- 
tion within measurable distance of 
theirend. This article, however, 
it on the recess, not on the 
session, or we might refer at length 
to what Lord Salisbury and Mr 
Goschen said at the Mansion 
House dinner. It is probably 
uite true that the House of 
ommons is in a transition state. 
But what is to be the end of it? 
We have glanced at the influence 
of the present system on the health 
of statesmen, on the public mind, 
on the House of Commons, on 
politics in general, and on the 
character of the press. In con- 
clusion, may we venture to suggest 
that the operation of this system 
is gradually teaching the people 
something. It is teaching them 
that this informal and irregular 
cea agency, though it cannot 
egislate, can do almost everything 
else which Parliament can do. It 
can drag abuses into the light of 
publicity. It can expose or circu- 
late fallacies, as the case may be, 
with equal facility and effect. It 
can bring the influence of public 
opinion to bear on the policy of 
Ministers or the conduct of Oppo- 
sition with equal force and almost 
equal directness. Itcan explain 
or obscure measures, perplex or 
simplify public questions, with as 
much clearness and adroitness. If 
weare told that, true as thismay be, 
itisonly true because the orators 
of the recess are members of Par- 
liament, and that if they were not, 
half they say would be unheeded, 
—the answer is that it would not 
be so if there were no Parliament 
at all, and no man had any advan- 
tage over another in that respect. 
Now, of course, a member of Par- 
liament, especially if he is a mem- 
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ber of the Government, or one of 
the Opposition leaders, speaks with 
an authority to which no private 
man can make pretence. But if 
no comparison of this kind were 
possible, and all spoke from the 
outside, would not the same quali- 
ties which bring a man to the 
front in Parliament bring him to 
the front on the platform, and 
would not real eloquence, political 
knowledge, and great intellectual 
power, command as ready attention 
as they donow? Weare drawing 
no conclusions, but such reflec- 
tions must naturally occur to us as 
we contemplate the oratory of the 
autumn. We are far from saying 
that any such thoughts are likely 
to give rise to serious or practical 
considerations affecting the per- 
manence of the House of Commons. 
But they are calculated to make 
us think it of less importance 
than we used to do. It is no 


longer the sole guardian of our 
liberties and our persons. 


It is no 
longer the sole or the most effective 
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critic of Ministerial policy, whether 
foreign or domestic. Its natural 
child shows. a vigour and ability 
not uncommon to illegitimate off- 
spring. The two together give us 
too much of a good thing, and 
make us ultimately tired of both. 
This can hardly last forever—one of 
the two must retire from the field. 
It is even now fast coming to be 
recognised that either the “ recess 
as it is” or the session as it is in- 
volves a great waste of force, and 
too great a strain both on the 
health-and strength of politicians 
and the interest and attention of 
the public. What will happen if 
England ever becomes really and 
thoroughly tired of political dis- 
cussion, we forbear to conjecture. 
But it is an experiment which the 
leading class of politicians seem 
bent on trying. We fully admit 
the difficulty of making any change 
now, for who is to stop first? The 
disease, we fear, must run its 
course, and we must await the re- 
sult with what fortitude we may. 
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THE VALE OF THE MANOR AND THE BLACK DWARF. 


THE Vale of Manor from the 

int where the stream rises, some 

000 feet above sea-level, on the 
brow of Shielhope Head, in the 
heart of the Southern hills, to 
where it joins the Tweed, runs in 
the line of the old ice-flow from 
south-west to north-east, and is 
not more at its utmost than ten 
miles in length. Yet this vale in 
its short compass shows the varied 
elements of grandeur and beauty 
in avery rare degree. It impresses 
and re by mountain and 
crag; it touches eye and heart 
with a symmetry of opposing yet 
alternating and harmonious lines 
of hills, and a winsome grace pe- 
culiarly its own. In itself it is 
proportioned, restrained, and com- 
plete as a Greek temple, supremely 
perfect and lovable; yet it adds 
to its apparent completeness a 
mysterious power of suggestion, 
through the grandeur of its head 
and its far-reaching Hopes and 
Glens, passing away up and into 
recesses beyond the vision, and 
here and there descried as termi- 
nated only in heights where the 
mountain-line bars the sky beyond. 
Around the source of the stream 
on the north side are the wild 
heights and the long, lonely, falling 
moorlands of the Dun Law and 
the Notman Law; while on the 
south are the steep ruddy scaurs 
of the Red Syke Head, ploughed 
deep by winter torrent, and chaotic 
from winter storm. Down to the 
base of those hills—some of them 
over 2500 feet—the far back gla- 
cier has worked and _ hollowed, 
with clean and delicate carving, 
an urn-like basin, extending in its 
opening to the north-east for fully 
amile. Into this the stream de- 
scends, and through it flows, wind- 


ing in sweet links, gurgling, and 
lapping the bared sides of the 
moraines which here dot the glen, 
and cleaving and revealing the 
roots of old and extinct forests, 
Nothing can be more perfect in 
valley scenery than this—the Head 
of the Manor. The hill-line circles 
round the source of the infant 
stream—north, west, and south— 
complete in its symmetry of com- 
plementary and consenting heights, 
while their steep slopes, especially 
on the north and west, are smoothed 
as by asculptor’shand. Long has 
the shaping Power unseen worked 
in the ages and through the winter 
nights; here at least stands its 
matchless product. And _ these 
steep hillsides are, in the summer 
time, clothed in the most delicate 
verdure, a pathetic monotone of 
short grass and fern, only varied 
here and there by the sombre grey 
of a jutting rock, or by tae leaf- 
tracery and silver stem of a birk 
looking into the depth of a hidden 
cleugh, whence there falls softly 
on the ear the pulsing yet constant 
sounding of an unseen burn—the 
spirit-voice of the otherwise silent 
hills. Then, as we follow the main 
stream from its source through this 
urn-like basin, we are surprised by 
a sudden break in the symmetry of 
the opposing hills ; for on the right 
the beetling rocks of the Bitch Crag 
(Biche Crag—Hind Crag) rise on 
the vision, standing out grey and 
grim against the sky-line, verdure- 
less as an alpine peak, and over- 
hanging a deep short cleugh ‘filled 
with the débris of ice-and-rain-split 
blocks of greywacke. These form 
a scene of perfect desolation, save 
where to the keen eye of the ob- 
server the sparse parsley fern 
clings lovingly to the irresponsive 
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rock. A stream that had been 
buried under the shapeless débris 
suddenly emerges at the base of 
the cleugh into the light of heaven, 
—gleaming, spring-like, fetterless, 
—a joyous Naiad set free from 
the darkness of bondage. 

Then on the left we have a 
glen—of long, steep, and rugged 
ascent —rising up to near the 
summit of the Dollar Law, 2680 
feet above the sea. Down this 
rushes the Ugly—i.e., fearsome— 
Grain (the old Scandinavian word 
for branch of burn)—and a grand 
burn it is,—two miles or more 
of leaps and falls and headlong 
plunge over boulder and between 
green and ferny banks: after two 
days’ rain its right-hand branch is 
an almost continuous waterfall of 
1000 feet. In summer this impet- 
uous burn is charming, even amid 
its sternness and solitude; in late 
autumn and winter the mists and 
snows shroud its head and course, 


and the shepherd hears it tearing 
down hidden in the darkness, or 


rushing beneath its ice- bound 
bridges. From this point for a mile 
the valley runs between steep hill- 
sides, then gradually widens, still 
preserving its unique character 
of alternating hills sloping down 
on each side to the haugh, which 
is rich all along in greenery and 
wild flowers. The Water winds, 
pauses in pool, then rushes in 
stream, getting access of volume 
from its tributary burns, which it 
seems joyously to receive, and 
which inspire it with new life and 
speed. Linghope and Langha’, 

irkhope, Posso, and Glenrath, 
are its main feeders, and each 
opens up a glen of special attrac- 
tiveness. To the bare uplands of 
the higher valley succeed smiling 
corn-fields and graceful clumps of 
trees, especially in the middle and 
lower parts. Here and there alders 


and birks fringe the stream, and, 
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the tall yellow iris waves golden 
in the moist recesses of the haughs. 
Breaks of thyme make the braes 
purple and fragrant. The milk- 
worts, pale and blue, nestle amid 
the short herbage; and the crow- 
foot symbolises the summer’s gol- 
den prime. The Water turns and 
wheels in sheeny links, then nears 
its close, and passing by farmstead 
and cottage and ruined tower, and 
rounding the green declivities of 
Cademuir, crowned with its pre- 
historic forts and stones, it rushes 
through the single arch of its high- 
backed bridge; and so beneath 
the birks and the hazels, which 
wave it a graceful departure, it is 
fused with the Tweed,—as a separ- 
ate life in a wider, enlarging this, 
yet itself forgotten. 

This valley, beautiful and 
secluded, did not lie in the main 
line of Border warfare and raid, as 
its neighbours across the hills which 
bound it, Yarrow and Ettrick. 
And it has not until recently been 
touched in song, though it stirred 
to musical verse the heart of 
Principal Shairp during his resi- 
dence in it for some summer 
months. Yet it has much inter- 
esting legend and local story—of 
strong deeds, unearthly visions, 
and haunted houses, of hunting 
and hawking, and the Stewart 
kings, and Mary herself, which, 
however, cannot now be touched 
in detail. It is sufficient to say 
that in the early and middle 
before and after the days of Robert 
Bruce, the Vale of Manor held at 
least nine, if not ten, Peel-towers, 
the residences of different families, 
—Corbett, Baddeby, Inglis, Lowes, 
Paterson, Baird, Veitch, Scott, 
and Burnett. The representatives 
of those names, as far as they can 
be traced, are at this moment, 
with the single exception of the 
descendant through the female 
line of Baird of Posso, landless 
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men. But there they were in this 
small and sequestered valley, the 
families living in those old towers 
as best they might, not badly off 
in the outings of the summer days, 
when the haughs were green and 
the heather on the hills, but 
huddled behind and within the 
stern thick walls during the nights 
and storms of winter. Strange 
and picturesque bits of legend and 
story cling to some of the names 
now mentioned, which we pass by, 
noting only that they recall the 
ever-living human emotions, cir- 
cumstances warring with desire 
which makes fate, and that strange 
atmosphere of belief in super- 
sensible powers which was so real 
in the life and character of those 
times. Some of the sires and sons 
went out from those old towers to 
fight and fall at Flodden and 
Pinkie. Others of them, even 
in the previous had 


= 
found graves in nothern France, 


at Beaugé and Verneuil. Most of 
them, countless generations of men 
and women, bright in their day of 
life, sleep under the green mounds 
to be seen around the shapeless 
ruins of St Gordian’s Kirk, far up 
the glen, their names unmarked, 
even their graves forgotten. Only 
a graceful cross set up recently 
on the site of the ancient church, 
by the late Sir John Naesmyth, 
a man of culture and true historic 
feeling, tells briefly and generally 
that the past generations of laird 
and lady and peasant lie there. 
All that remains is the pathetic 
charm for imagination of the old 
life and the old death. 

Our great Master of Romance, 
who has touched Scottish story and 
scenery as no one else has done, 
once at least paid a visit to the 
Vale of Manor. Exactly ninety- 
three years ago Walter Scott saw 
the valley, apparently for the first 
and last time. His stay was a 
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brief one,’ being but a guest for a 
day or two. But he saw it, and 
under, we may suppose, favourin 
circumstances,—it was the mon 
of July. He has not, except in a 
very incidental way, reproduced 
the scenery, though he has noted 
features which are unmistakably 
characteristic of it. He could have 
known little or nothing of the 
legends and stories of the glen, 
otherwise they would not have 
been lost upon him. Upper 
Tweeddale was not, indeed, Vis 
main sphere, either for scenery or 
story. But he found during his 
short visit to Manor one person- 
age,—an oddity,—who touched his 
fancy, and whose memory remained 
with him, until nineteen years after- 
wards he reproduced the character, 
idealised after his peculiar fashion. 
This is Elshender the Recluse, as 
he appears in the novel of ‘ The 
Black Dwarf’ (1816). It may be 
of some interest to set down what 
can be ascertained of the original 
of this character, and thus note the 
material on which Scott worked in 
this case. ‘The Black Dwarf, in- 
deed, is a novel in which the subor- 
dinate scenes, or scenes by the way, 
are the best, the plot as a es 
being but second-rate. In those 
scenes the striking points have 
been suggested by the actual char- 
acteristics of the original,—the 
Black Dwarf of Manor. And I 
do not know any better illustra- 
tion of the nearness to the actual 
facts of Scott’s suggestiveness and 
idealising power than in the best 
parts of ‘The Black Dwarf.’ 

The original of the Black Dwarf 
—David Ritchie—was buried in 
Manor kirkyard eighteen years 
before I was born, but I have 
heard my mother speak of him, 
who had seen him, and had a curi- 
ously mixed feeling from the sight, 
chiefly gruesome. He used to 


hobble down to Peebles from his 
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cottage in Manor, reaching it after 
hours of toil,—yet succeeding in 

tting back the same day,—a 

istance of fully eight miles. The 

bairns in the town used to bother 
him, my mother told me, and he 
grew very angry, and used strong 
expressions. “He would, if he 
could, pour seething lead doun 
their throats,’ and “he would 
cleave their harn-pans,” and so on, 
which he was mercifully not per- 
mitted to do. Yet she thought, 
as she always said, “There was 
good in the body; he was ill- 
used.” She was right, as I have 
since found, and “ ill-used ” is the 
key very much to the explanation 
of his ‘highly peculiar character 
and development. He was in the 
ltabit of calling at my grand- 
father’s house, where he stayed an 
hour or two, and had dinner be- 
fore returning to his cottage in 
Manor. In his curiously capricious 
mood he liked my eaten, but 
hated my grandmother, who, I 
daresay, was rather repelled by 
kim, and not sympathetic. 

There is still another link in my 
memory with Bowed Davie. Well 
do I remember an elderly woman, 
—a spinster,—who in her youth 
had been a servant at Hallmanor 
early in the century. This farm 
is about two miles up the valley 
from the Dwarf’s cottage. “As 
I was aince,” she said, “ herdin’ 
the kye near the hoose, I saw 
the tap of a lang stick coming 
up, as it were, ahint the dyke, 
and there was nae heid ava’ and 
naebodie to be seen,—just aye a 
lang stick tooring ower the dyke, 
—an’ I was feared. I was juist 
gaun to rin hame and leave the 
kye, when a wee bit bodie wi’ the 
lang stick began to sprachle ower 
the dyke where some stanes were 
doon, an I thocht to mysel’, this 
maun be Bowed Davie o’ the 
Weel, I dinna rin 
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hame: he said naething as he 
gaed by me, but juist gied a 
queer kind o’ glower. That nicht 
he stayed at Ha’manor, and odd, 
he was an awfu’ bodie to crack— 
juist tellt ye stories ane after 
anither,—never was dune, — his 
tongue - like the clapper o’ a 
mill. e stayed a nicht or twae, 
an’ we were a’ fond o’ his cracks. 
He tellt us aboot the deid man 
wi’ the glowerin’ e’en—they were 
stellt in his heid—that they fand 
i’ the water, and naebod ooall 
where he came frae; and he tellt 
us aboot witches and warlocks, 
and hoo he had frightened away 
ghaists and robbers; and he said 
he didna care a bodle for a’ ‘the 
lasses in Manor, which I didna 
believe, but I thocht they wadna 
care muckle for him, and that was 
maybe the reason. I wadna hae 

utten my hand on his shouther 
or a’ the world. I wasna sorry 
when he gaed away ower to Glen- 
rath.” This is a very character- 
istic account of the impression 
made by David in his day. 

“ Black Dwarf.” Why was this 
creature so named? Not, I think, 
entirely or mainly from his per- 
sonal appearance, as is generally 
supposed. We had up to his time 
a popular belief in a creature that 
haunted our moors,—possibly a 
reminiscence of a prehistoric t 
of man. He was known to the 
ordinary mind of the time as “ The 
Brown Man of the Moors,” as “ The 
Wee Brown Man,” very much like 
that low thistle, with its red and 
then brown head (the Carlina vul- 
garis), which you find crowning 
the line of the brae against the 
sky as you toilsomely tramp up 
against and over recurring knowes 
that have a habit of constantly 
transcending each other, and facing 
you anew as if you had overcome 
none of them. Well, this Brown 
Man seems to have passed latterly 
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into a “ Black Dwarf.” Dwarfhe 
was from the first, black or not. 
The Brown Man of the Moors was 
the lord of all the harmless crea- 
tures there,—deer, and peewit, and 
whaup, and grouse, and black 
game, and speeding mountain 
hare. They were his subjects, 
his creatures, and it was his duty 
and privilege to watch over them, 
guard them, protect them from in- 
trusion and violent death. Hence 
he was at war with all huntsmen, 
and, as far as he could, revenged 
himself on them for intrusion on 
the silence of his domain and on 
injury to the helpless creatures of 
the wild. How I entirely sym- 
pathise with the heart of that old 
sprite! One can see his revenge 
on the sportsman in Leyden’s 


“ Cowt of Keeldar.” 

But he had another side, if in- 
deed he was the same personage, 
which I rather think he was. He 
was also the Black Dwarf, and in 


this function he used to punish 
farmer and shepherd mankind by 
inflictions on their flocks—disease 
and death—either for injury done 
to his wild creatures, or as a power 
of providential retribution for the 
sins of the owners. When he 
showed himself, it was as a pro- 
phecy of evils coming on the land. 


*** My father,’ says the grand-dame 
of the Heugh-foot, ‘aften tauld me he 
was seen in the year o’ the bloody 
fight at Marston Moor, and then 
again in Montrose’s troubles, and 
again before the rout o’ Dunbar, 
and in my ain time, he was seen 
about the time o’ Bothwell Brigg, 
and they said the second-sighted 
Laird of Benarbuck had a com- 
muning wi’ him some time afore 
Argyle’s landing, but that I cannot 
speak to sae preceesely —it was far 
in the west. O, bairns, he’s never 
permitted but in an ill time.’ ’’! 
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This being was thus both kind 
and retributive in his nature, 
if not somewhat malignant. His 
appearance on the moors corres- 
ponded very closely, almost liter- 
ally, to the physical phenomenon 
known as David Ritchie, or Bowed 
Davie, and hence the application 
to him of the cognomen of the 
“ Black Dwarf,” which indicated a 
mixture of humanity and some- 
thing of fiendish malevolence. 
This creature would have passed 
away, unnoticed and unknown to 
the general public, but for an 
accident. ; 

In July 1797, Walter Scott, 
Captain John Scott his brother, 
and Adam Ferguson his friend, 
set out from Edinburgh to visit 
Cumberland and the English lakeé. 
Scott was then twenty-six, a 
briefless advocate, known to a few 
people in Edinburgh as dabbling 
in German romantic ballads—the 
translator of “ Lenore” and “The 
Wild Huntsman” of Biirger. 
As to how eventful this tour 
was to prove to him, Scott was 
as yet, of course, wholly unaware. 
He had been disappointed in his 
first love-passion the autumn pre- 
ceding, and ere he returned from 
this journey he became engaged 
to Charlette Margaret Carpenter, 
afterwards his wife. On their way 
they passed through Peebles, and 
visited, as a first stage from Edin- 
burgh, Hallyards, three and a half 
miles from the former place, in 
the valley of the Manor. This 
house, the mansion formerly of the 
Lairds of Hundleshope, was ten- 
anted by Adam Ferguson, known 
as Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, and 
father of the younger Adam, Scott’s 
friend. 

Adam Ferguson was a man of 
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ability and worth,—had been in 
his younger days chaplain to the 
42d Regiment, and was present 
at Fontenoy, where his military 
ardour, according to report, over- 
came his clerical decorum. He 
had been Professor of Moral Phil- 
osophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, having resigned the chair 
in 1785, when he was succeeded 
by Dugald Stewart. But the Pro- 
fessor had a great name in letters 
and philosophy in his day. He 
was author of an ‘ Essay on Civil 
Society’ and of the ‘ History of 
the Roman Republic ’—both works 
of merit for their time. His pub- 
lished lectures on moral _philos- 
ophy are high-toned and eloquent. 
Ferguson, indeed, was a stoic in 
everything but temper. In this, 
if we may trust the anecdotes re- 
ferring to the time of his sojourn 
at Hallyards and Neidpath, he 
was far from being impeccable. 
In fact, he might have been taken 
as the original of the story of the 
Scotch laird who once said to his 
servant John, who had complained 
of his temper: “I am sure, John, 
it is nae suner on than it’s off.” 
“Ay,” said John; “but, laird, 
it’s nae suner off than it’s on.” 
The Professor, nevertheless, was 
a worthy, genial, hospitable man, 
and for long very kindly remem- 
bered on Tweedside. 

About half a mile west from 
Hallyards, up the valley and 
across what was then chiefly low- 
lying haugh and moorland—-Scott 
calls it “wild moorland ”—there 
lived in a cottage built by his own 
hands a queer creature, by name 
David Ritchie, but commonly 
known in the district as “ Bowed 
Davie,”and bythose kindlydisposed 
to and familiar with him as simply 
“Davie” or “ Dauvit.” He was 
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oddly misshapen, short in stature 
—not more than three feet six 
inches in height—and he was cer- 
tainly not comely to look upon. 
I have before me three sketches 
of him—1817, 1820, and the pho- 
tograph of one probably earlier 
than either of these, a drawi 
in the possession of the late Mr 
Ballantine of Woodhouse. The 
first two are obviously sketches 
from memory, the third may have 
been taken from life. It is the 
rudest and certainly the most re- 
pellent. These agree essentially 
in feature. In all he wears a 
cowl or night-cap,and carries a long 
le—kent, or sort of alpenstock. 
e is dressed in hodden grey, and 
wears a plaid thrown across his 
shoulders. The sketches bear out 
in general the following descrip- 
tion, given to Dr John hosen by 
a friend of mine, on whose intelli- 
gence and accuracy in gathering 
information full reliance may be 
placed—the late Mr Robert Craig, 
surgeon in Peebles: “ His fore- 
head was very narrow and low, 
sloping upwards and backwards— 
something of the hatchet shape; 
his eyes deep-set, small, and pierc- 
ing; his nose straight, thin as the 
end of a cut of cheese, sharp at 
the point, nearly touching his fear- 
fully projecting chin; and his 
mouth formed nearly a straight 
line; his shoulders rather high, 
but his body otherwise the size of 
ordinary men; his arms were re- 
markably strong.” ' His legs were 
very short, and dreadfully de- 
formed. Mungo Park, then a 
surgeon in Peebles, who attended 
him on one occasion, compared 
them to a pair of cork-screws. 
“The principal turn they took 
was from the knee outwards, so 
that he rested on his inner ankles 





_ 


1 Letter in Hore Subsecive, p. 417. 
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cording to Mr Craig’s account, 
summer and winter. There are 
wonderful stories of his stren 

of arm and power of butting with 


and the lower part of his tibias. . . . 
The thrawn twisted limbs must 
have crossed each other at the 
knees.” ! 

But nothing can be better than 
Scott’s own description of this 
creature. I do not think that in 
any essential particular it departs 
from literal accuracy. This is 
how he appeared at his work of 
building his cottage on Muckle- 
stane Moor to Earnscliff and Hob- 
bie Elliot, as the form was re- 
vealed to them in the early 
dawn :— 


‘His head was of uncommon size, 
covered with a fell of shaggy hair, 
partly grizzled with age; hig eye- 

rows, shaggy and prominent, over- 
hung a pair of small, dark, piercing 
eyes, set far back in their sockets. . . . 
The rest of his features were of the 
coarse, rough-hewn stamp, with which 
a painter would equip a giant in ro- 
mance ; to which was added the wild, 
irregular, and peculiar expression, so 
often seen in the countenances of 
those whose persons are deformed. 
His body, thick and square, like that 
of a man of middle size, was mounted 
upon two large feet; but nature 
seemed to have forgotten the legs and 
the thighs, or they were so very short 
as to be hidden by the dress which 
he wore. His arms were long and 
brawny, furnished with two muscular 
hands, and, where uncovered in the 
eagerness of his labour, were shagged 
with coarse black hair. It seemed as 
if nature had originally intended the 
separate parts of his body to be the 
members of a giant, but had after- 
wards capriciously assigned them to 
the person of a dwarf, so ill did the 
length of his arms and the iron 
strength of his frame correspond with 
the shortness of his stature.’’? 


David Ritchie never wore shoes, 
—the extremities of his legs being 
wrapped in rags and old stockings, 
with the toes always exposed, ac- 


his skull. He is said to have 

been able to break, with a rush 

and stroke of his head, the single. 

—— doors of the shepherds’ 
ouses ! 

His mode of locomotion was re- 
markable. He placed his long 
pole or kent in front of him— 
rested his hands on its turned 
top,— lifted one leg something in 
the manner that the oar of a boat 
is worked, and then the other, 
next advanced his staff, and re- 
peated the operation, by diligently 
doing which he was able to make 
not very slow progress. He fre- 
quently walked to Peebles, four 
miles, and back again in one day.” 

This misshapen creature had set 
himself down in Manor,—an espe- 
cial incongruity in such a valley ; 
but there he figured for at least 
half a century, finally died there, 
—getting an immortality of mem- 
ory such as none of his contempora- 
ries in the district will ever possess. 
And if he was physically peculiar, 
he was as eccentric in habits, tastes, 
and temper,—misanthropical, jeal- 
ous, irritable, and revengeful, yet 
with a curious fusion of better and 
really rare qualities. To some of the 
people around him he was the sub- 
ject of ridicule and practical jok- 
ing; in the minds of others he ex- 
cited a certain weird dread as 
somewhat uncanny,—not without 
a touch of warlock power readily 
believed in at that time. By the 
farmers and resident lairds of the 
district, to whom he paid annual 
visits, he was kindly treated ; and 
he would condescend to accept 
small sums of money, and gifts of 





1 Letter in Hore Subsecivee, p. 417. 
2 Tales of my Landlord: The Black Dwarf, chap. iv. 
8 Mr Craig’s Letter, p. 418. 
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domestic supply, provided they 
were not quite of the kind given 
to the ordinary mendicant. He 
took sixpences, but hated to keep 
them, always turning them, when 
amassed, into shillings and half- 
crowns, which he carefully hoarded. 
He was not profuse in his thanks, 
—rather eae what was give him 
as his due. 

On an evening after Scott’s 
arrival at Hallyards, it was pro- 
posed by his host that Scott and he 
should pay a visit to the cottage of 
the Dwarf, situated at the base of 
the eastern slope of the Wood- 
house Hill—“Wudduss” they called 
it in those days. We can fancy 
the interest of the prospect of such 
a visit to Scott, on whose im- 
agination the old world was hov- 
ering as a shapeless but stirring, 
moving dream. We can picture 
the two—the venerable Professor 
with his slim erect figure and 
flowing hair, and the young advo- 
cate with his limping gait—making 
their way across the low-lying 
haughs by the stream in the quiet 
of the summer evening,—to be 
afterwards famous as “ Muckle- 
stane Moor.” 

Once within the cottage the in- 
terview is well told in these words: 


“At the first sight of Scott, the 
misanthrope seemed oppressed with a 
sentiment of extraordinary interest, 
which was either owing to the lame- 
ness of the stranger,—a circumstance 
throwing a narrower gulf between 
him and most other men,—or to some 
perception of an extraordinary mental 
character in this limping youth, which 
was then hid from other eyes. After 
grinning upon him for a moment with 
a smile less bitter than his wont, the 
Dwarf passed to the door, double- 
locked it, and then coming up to the 
Stranger, seized him by the wrist 
with one of his iron hands, and 
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said: ‘Man, hae ye ony poo’er?’ 
By this he meant magical power, to 
which he had himself some vague 
pretensions, or which, at least, he had 
studied and reflected upon till it had 
become with him a kind of mono- 
mania. Scott disavowed the 

sion of any gifts of that kind, evidently 
to the great disappointment of the 
inquirer, who then turned round and 
gave a signal to a huge black cat, 
hitherto unobserved, which immedi- 
ately jumped up to a shelf, where 
it perched itself, and seemed to 
the excited senses of the visitors 
asif it had really been the familiar 
spirit of the mansion. ‘He has 
poo’er,’ said the Dwarf, in a voice 
which made the flesh of the hearers 
thrill ; and Scott, in particular, looked 
as if he conceived himself to have 
actually got into the den of one of 
those magicians with whom his studies 
had rendered him familiar. ‘Ay, he 
has poo’er,’ repeated the Recluse ; and 
then, going to his usual seat, he sat 
for some minutes grinning horribly, 
as if enjoying the impression he had 
made, while not a word escaped from 
any of the party. Mr Ferguson at 
length plucked up his spirits, and 
called to David to open the door, as 
they must now be going. The Dwarf 
slowly obeyed, and when they had got 
out Mr Ferguson observed that his 
friend was as pale as ashes, while his 
person was agitated in every limb.’’ ? 


The picture of “Elshender the 
Recluse,” nineteen years after- 
wards, testifies to the strength 
and permanency of the impression 
made in the lonely cottage on the 
young imagination of the future 

aster of Romance ; and it testi- 
fies not less to the accuracy of his 
memory. There is hardly a trait 
in the character of the Black 
Dwarf of the novel which had 
not its counterpart in the original 
—always excepting, of course, the 
concealed quality of the Recluse 
as a personage of birth and for- 
tune, and the motive of his with- 





1 Chambers’s History of Peeblesshire, pp. 403, 404. 
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drawal from the world as disap- 
pointment in love. Among other 
points, this very scene is repro- 
duced by Scott, along with an 
almost literally accurate descrip- 
tion of the interior of the cottage. 
The only difference is that Isabella 
Vere, and not Scott himself, is the 
person who has been admitted at 
night to the dwelling, when seek- 
ing the Dwarf’s help against her 
forced marriage with the scheming 
and brutal Sir Frederick Langley. 


“‘The door opened,’ we are told, 
** and the Solitary stood before her, his 
uncouth form and features illuminated 
by the iron lamp which he held in his 
hand... . She entered. ..The Recluse’s 
first act upon setting the lamp upon 
the table, was to replace the numer- 
ous bolts which secured the door of 
his hut. She shrunk as she heard 
the noise which accompanied this 
ominous operation. ... The light of 
the lamp was weak and uncertain ; 
but the Solitary, without taking im- 
mediate notice of Isabella, otherwise 
than by motioning her tosit down on a 
small settle beside the fireplace, made 
haste to kindle some dry furze, which 
presently cast a blaze through the 
cottage. Wooden shelves, which bore 
a few books, some bundles of dried 
herbs, and one or two wooden cups 
and platters, were on one side of the 
fire; on the other were placed some 
ordinary tools of field-labour, mingled 
with those used by mechanics. Where 
the bed should have been, there was 
@ wooden frame, strewed with wither- 
ed moss and rushes, the couci: of the 
ascetic. The whole space of the 
cottage did not exceed ten feet by six 
within the walls; and its only fur- 
niture, besides what we have men- 
tioned, was a table and two stools 
formed of rough deals.”’ 


The first part of this is a picture 
in words, after the best manner of 
Rembrandt ; the latter is a literal 
representation after Teniers or 
Gerard Dow. 

When Scott thus first saw the 
Black Dwarf, the latter would be 
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fifty-five or fifty-six years of 

as tanh born at Easter Haporsll 
in the adjoining parish of Stobo, 
in 1740 or 1741. His father, Wil- 
liam Ritchie, was a labouring man, 
working in the slate-quarry there; 
his mother was a weakly rheu- 
matic woman,—Annabel Niven, 
Hence, probably, curiously enough, 
the Annaple of the novel as the 
name of the nurse in the family of 
the Heugh-foot. He was doubtless 
born deformed, but the poverty of 
his early surroundings and lack of 
motherly care unquestionably con- 
tributed to intensify the oddity of 
the misshapen creature. If David, 
the boy, attended school at all, it 
was only for a few months, his 
father and mother dying while he 
was very young. He learned to 
read, but it is doubtful if he could 
write. As a youngster he did 
some easy work at Broughton Mill, 
and then at Lyne’s Mill,—steer- 
ing around husks that were used 
for drying the corn. This the 
creature could do sitting, and well 
from his strength of arm. He 
used to refer to this occupation in 
after-life with great complacency. 
He was sent from Lyne to Edin- 
burgh, where he was apprenticed to 
a brush-maker. Here he learned 
nothing apparently, and the ridi- 
cule and persecutions of the street 
boys were intolerable to him. 
Mortified and irritated by Jeering 
and insult, the poor creature foun 
his way back to Peeblesshire, and 
took up his abode in Manor. Why 
he abandoned Stobo, his birthplace, 
is not clear, unless it was that the 
extremely secluded situation of 
Manor, in those days especially, 
attracted him, as a hunted animal 
might flee to the farthest wild 
under a sense of the presence of its 
persecutors. Here the first notice 
of him as receiving assistance from 
the poor’s fund is in 1762. He 
was now probably twenty-one or 
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twenty-two years of age. Here he 
lived until his death in 1811. His 
actions and manner of life in Manor 
showed his originality and eccen- 
tricity. Without apparently, in the 
first instance, asking any permis- 
sion from the owner of the estate 
of Woodhouse, Sir James Nae- 
smyth of Posso, he fixed on a spot 
for the erection of a cottage at 
the base of the Woodhouse Hill, 
some two and a half miles up 
the Manor valley. This he pro- 
ceeded to build of alternate layers 
of turf and stones, with his own 
hands. The kindly laird, when he 
heard of the circumstance, freely 
gave the eccentric creature the bit 
of land he had set his mind on. 
Not content with a cottage, David 
proceeded on the strength of this 
privilege to mark out an adjoining 
space for a garden, and surrounded 
it by a wall of large stones. In 
laying the largest of these he had 
occasional help from a_ passing 
shepherd, but the design and 
work were practically his own. 
This choice of a site was, I have 
no doubt, determined partly by the 
fact that the remains of the Peel- 
tower of Old Woodhouse, as it was 
called, were close at hand, a few 
yards to the south-east of the site 
of the cottuge,—still marked by 
one or two graceful ash - trees. 
Here the stones of the old build- 
ing were readily available, quarried 
tohand. The turf he ‘could dig, in 
his usual way, by pressing the head 
of the spade against his breast ; 
the stones he could pull down and 
carry or roll — nobody cared for 
old towers in those days. The 
garden wall of the Recluse shows 
even now evidence of the origin of 
the stones. Several of them still 
retain the hard mortar of the old 
tower walls,—and the stones at 
the bottom of this wall are obvi- 
ously the foundation-stones of the 
ancient building. It was in this 
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his original dwelling that Scott 
visited the Black Dwarf. 

David lived in this cottage of 
his own handiwork until 1802, 
when Sir James Naesmyth kindly 
replaced it by one built of stone 
and lime, with thatch roof. This 
now stands, but, unfortunately, 
modernised as to roof—slated, in 
fact—with another cottage tacked 
on to the west. But we have still 
preserved the low doorway through 
which the Dwarf entered, under 
the lintel of which he was able to 
stand upright. Scott says the 
height of this doorway was 3 feet 
6 inches, and infers that the 
height of David was less than this. 
But the truth is, the height of 
the doorway is exactly 3 feet 10 
inches, and thus the Dwarf stand- 
ing under it is no_ sufficient 
ground for this conclusion regard- 
ing his stature. We have also the 
small window or bole in the wall, 
on the west side of the doorway, 
fitted with wooden shutters, hung 
originally on leather hinges, now 
on iron. It is, as from the first, - 
without glass, which David would 
not have on any account. This is 
1 foot 4 inches in height, and 1 foot 
5 inches in breadth. Through 
this bole he was in the habit of 
reconnoitring visitors. Scott did 
not fail to note this circumstance. 
He speaks in the novel of “the 
very small window, resembling an 
arrow-slit, which he had con- 
structed near the door of his 
dwelling, and through which he 
could see any one who approached 
it, without possibility of their 
looking in upon him.” There is 
also a small opening in the north 
wall of the cottage, circular on the 
outside, which might have served 
as a gunshot hole. Its breadth 
inside is 1 foot 3 inches. There is 
a small window in this north wall, 
2 feet in height by 1 foot 6 inches 
in breadth—but this, I suspect, is 
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modern. The height of the south 
or front wall of the cott is 8 
feet 6 inches; the breadth 11 
feet. Inside, the length of the 
area is 14 feet 10 inches; the 
breadth 7 feet 10 inches. The 
height of the roof is 7 feet 10 
inches. His sister, who by this 
time had come to live with him, 
or rather alongside of him—for 
that was all he would tolerate— 
had an apartment with separate 
door under the same roof, but 
divided by a walled partition from 
the brother’s chamber. In the 
front of the cottage is a small 
clear stream, which comes from the 
heights of the Woodhouse Hill. 
During the half-century of 
David Ritchie’s residence in Man- 
or, he subsisted on a moderate 
allowance from the poor’s fund 
of the parish, on alms in the 
shape of money and provisions, 
and on the small sums he raised 
from the sale of honey from the 


beehive-skeps he kept in his 


garden. His meal-pock hung in 
the Kirkton Mill, and it was ex- 
pected that each person who had 
a melder ground there should con- 
tribute to it a gowpen (handful). 
Then he made annual peregrina- 
tions round the parish, visiting 
farm and mansion-house alike, 
where he was usually hospitably 
received, and where his cracks b 

the kitchen- fire, in his shrill 
screeching voice, of the gods and 
goddesses of the old mythology, 
stories from Scottish history, es- 
pecially of Wallace and Bruce, 
ghosts, fairies, robbers, and valor- 
ous incidents in his own career of 
conflicts with powers human and 
supernatural, when his imagination 
would occasionally transcend the 
actual,—entertained the amused 
and awed but not always credu- 
lous rustics. From these visits 
he usually returned laden with 
provants (provisions) of various 
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sorts. His name is found, ag [ 
have said, on the kirk-session rol] 
as receiving aid for the first time 
in 1762—about the date of his 
taking up his abode in Manor, 
From February 28 of that year 
down to August 28, 1811, the 
written record of him is simpl 
that of a pauper receiving his 
alms. The first notice is, “To 
David Ritchie for cloth £3,12s.0d,” 
I should fancy this must have 
been Scots money—yet subsequent 
allowances could hardly be s 
reckoned, they are generally so 
small in amounts. He got nothi 
more until January 1, 1764, when 
the sum of 5s. is doled out to him, 
In 1767, September 13, he again 
gets £3 for “cloathes.” The 
first suit must have been a dur- 
able one. In 1769 he and James 
Cairns get a plaid apiece, which 
together cost £5, 8s. Od. After 
this date he gets once, generally 
twice a-year, ds., 2s. 6d.; then as 
the years go on, 10s., 15s., then 
£1, and he has an occasional 
allowance for a suit of clothes. 
This support continues until the 
end came in 1811. He died in 
December of that year. Mean- 
while, apparently in January 1790, 
his sister Agnes Ritchie had 
joined him in his residence in 
Manor, and she, too, became an 
object of parochial relief down to 
her death in 1821. We find un- 
der December 7 of that year, “A 
coffin for the deceased Agnes 
Ritchie, £1,” and “for bread to 
persons at her death, £0, Os. 8d.” 
Notwithstanding this mode of 
sustenance, David had accumulated 
at his death upwards of £20 in 
money. He had £4, 2s. of gold 
in one bag, and £7, 18s. in shillings 
and half-crowns in another. The 
remainder was made up of a receipt 
for a loan which he had given. 
After his death there is the follow- 
ing entry in the session records: 
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“1812, December 5th.—Received 
from Mr James Brown, weaver in 
Peebles, £10, 10s. 8d., being money 
belonging to the late David Rit- 
chie, Woodhouse, and including six 
months’ interest.” In his journeys 
to Peebles he had become acquaint- 
ed with James Brown, a worthy 
and “ bieny ” burgess of the town, 
had trusted him with the money, 
thinking it safer perhaps in his 
keeping than in the stocking in 
his lonely cottage; and his trust, 
looking to the punctual interest, 
had not been misplaced. Of an 
old and respectable stock was 
James Brown—bonnet-lairds. It 
was his brother William, a mason 
and contractor, who, going through 
a chance contract to the neigh- 
bourhood of Ecclefechan about 
the last quarter of last century, 
found Thomas Carlyle’s father and 
uncles hodmen and poachers, took 
them up, and trained them to the 
respectable trade of building. But 
we have not completed the signifi- 
cant notice of December 1812. It 
is added, “ Agnes Ritchie, his sis- 
ter, requested the said money to 
be returned to the poor’s fund.” 
Well done, half-witted, poverty- 
stricken Agnes! 

Characteristic traits of David 
Ritchie turn up all through the 
novel of the ‘ Black Dwarf,’ with 
wonderful faithfulness to the ori- 
ginal. To his observation of the 
character of David of Manor, Scott 
is no doubt greatly indebted for 
the suggestions he has worked up 
into the best parts of the romance. 
It is one of those novels in which, 
as I have said, the main merit 
does not lie in the plot, but in the 
side-scenes or episodes,—and for 
hints of these the author owes 
much to this misshapen creature 
and his ways. 
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Scott makes much of Elshie’s 
strength in setting huge stone 
upon stone, as David Ritchie did. 
This feature impressed Hobbie 
Elliot with a belief in Elshie’s 
supernatural power, and also that 
he was assisted by that mysterious 
familiar who was descried from the 
hills around as often in company 
with him. This appearance could 
not be his shadow, as was suggested 
to Hobbie, for, as the latter argued, 
how could his shadow be between 
the Dwarf and thesun? And then 
this personage at once disappeared 
on the near approach of the way- 
farer, like a phantom flitting from 
human presence. 

Then we have this :— 


“Though ye may think him a 
lamiter,’’ says Hobbie Elliot of the 
Heugh-foot, ‘‘ yet, grippie for grippie, 
friend, I'll wad a wether he’ll make 
the blude spin from under your nails. 
He’s a tough carle, Elshie! he grips 
like a smith’s vice.”’ 


One story of his strength is 
worth quoting :— 


“*Near his cottage there were some 
large trees to be dug up, one of which 
occupied two men for two days con- 
stant picking and undermining. The 
Dwarf happening to pass by, saw and 
taunted them with their weakness, 
telling them with his usual acrimony, 
‘that he would do in two minutes 
what had ta’en siccan twae whaesel- 
blawn creatures twae days to do with- 
out effect.’ Then setting his bull-like 
head and shoulders to the bottom of the 
tree, he gave it a push of so tremend- 
ous a force as fairly rooted it up from 
the foundation, to the astonishment of 
the men, who stared, thinking he was 
possessed of the powers of a giant. 
Davie marcned off with all the dignity 
of having done a great action, mutter- 
ing: ‘ Brush o’ Babel! do that an’ ye 
can.’ 91 


When Earnscliff and Hobbie 
Elliot volunteered to assist the 





1 Chambers, Life, pp. 34, 35. 
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Recluse in raising some of the 
larger stones in the building of the 
cottage, we have his contempt for 
ordinary capacity reproduced :— 


‘* Elliot and Earnscliff placed the 
stone, by their joint efforts, upon the 
rising wall. The Dwarf watched 
them with the eye of a taskmaster, 
and testified, by peevish gestures, his 
impatience at the time which they 
took in adjusting the stone. He 
pointed to another—they raised it also; 
to a third, to a fourth—they continued 
to humour him, though with some 
trouble, for he assigned them, as if 
intentionally, the heaviest fragments 
which lay near. ‘And now, friend,’ 
said Elliot, as the unreasonable Dwarf 
indicated another stone larger than 
any they had moved, ‘ Earnscliff may 
do as he likes; but be ye man or be 
ye waur, deil be in my fingers if I 
break my back wi’ heaving thae stanes 
ony langer like a barrow-man, with- 
out getting sae muckle as thanks for 
my pains.’ ”’ 


David Ritchie is usually de- 
scribed as misanthropical, suspi- 
cious of insult, irritable, persist- 
ent in purpose, especially revenge. 
Scott has emphasised his misan- 
thropy, though not without relief, 
and in this he is true to the ori- 
inal. I do not suppose that 
David of Manor was well disposed 
to the world in general; and con- 
sidering his original deformity— 
the idea of which haunted him 
like a phantom—and the jeering 
and insult he had experienced on 
account of it, a certain bitter and 
misanthropical tone of mind was 
not unlikely to be the result. But 
from all I can learn of him, it 
seems to me that this and some of 
the other defects mentioned have 
been considerably exaggerated. 
Miss Ballantyne of Woodhouse, 
who knew him well, and was one 
of his best friends, said that he 
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was not ill-tempered, but, on the 
contrary, kind, especially to chil. 
dren.! This is quite opposed to 
statements of Mr W. Chambers, 
and probably true—though he no 
doubt hated street-boys, or keelies, 
as he called them, who jeered at 
and persecuted him. The expres. 
sions used by David under the 
practical jokes and insults of his 
rsecutors show a mixture of 
yronic wrath and Carlylean 
energy of expression. In judging 
them, we must keep in mind the 
circumstances under which the 
sayings were said, and the sharp 
stroke of words given back. In. 
tense and repulsive even as are 
the expressions of misanthropy and 
denunciation which Scott puts into 
the mouth of Elshie, these might 
be paralleled by phrases actually 
used by the original, under provo- 
cation. And some of his threas, 
when in a boasting mood, were 
sufficiently picturesque and dra- 
matic—as, for example, when he 
valorously declared he would make 
an end of a ghost (!) that troubled 
a farmhouse: “I’se cow him, I 
trow. I’se weize a brace o’ bullets 
through him; and if I canna do 
that, I'll run him through with a 
hay-fork ”—two finely exhaustive 
alternatives for the ghost. 

As the result in one instance, 
however, turned out, there was 
a third course, which ended in 
David’s overthrow by the rebound 
of the gun, which had been secretly 
double-loaded for the occasion. He 
accounted for this lack of victory, 
and sustained his self-complacency, 
by maintaining that the “slugs 
had rebounded from the worm- 
eaten ribs of the accursed wor- 
ricow ” ! 

David’s relations with his sister 
were not cordial. When Sir James 





1 Mr Craig’s Letter, p. 425. 
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Naesmyth built the cottage for 
him in 1802, David insisted on 
there being two entrance-doors, 
with a partition between the two 
apartments. The one doorway, 
3 feet 10 inches in height, opened 
on David’s apartment, and was 
used by him; the other, or taller 
doorway, led to the sister’s divi- 
sion of the cottage. The sister is 
reputed to have been of somewhat 
weak intellect, though by no means 
imbecile. On one occasion, when 
she had been ill for some time, 
Miss Ballantyne of Woodhouse 
asked David how she was. The 
reply was that he had not been in 
“to speer” (ask) that morning; 
but he added that he “hated fol 
that were aye gaun to dee and 
didna do’t ”—showing a regard for 
the strict order of things somewhat 
peculiar and inhuman. 

Of his doggedness in purpose, 
the following illustration is pic- 
turesque and weird :— 


‘He had applied to Mr Laidlaw of 
Hallyards for the branch of a tree, 
which grew in the neighbourhood, 
to serve some purpose of his own. 
Mr Laidlaw was always very ready 
to oblige Davie, but told him that on 
the present occasion he could not 
grant his request, as it would injure 
the tree. Davie made no reply, but 
went away grumbling to himself. 
Next morning some of Mr Laidlaw’s 
servants happened to be going from 
home as early as two o’clock, when, 
to their surprise and terror, they per- 
ceived through the grey twilight a 
strange figure struggling and dancing 
in the air below the said tree. When 
going up to the place, they found it 
was Davie, who had contrived by 
some means to fasten a rope to the 
branch he wanted, and was swinging 
with all his weight upon it to break 
itdown. They left him, and before 
he was again disturbed, he succeeded 
in bringing it to the ground, and 
carried it home with him.’’! 


Scott makes his Recluse retire 
to the wilds of Mucklestane Moor 
through disappointment in love. 
Nothing in the original person 
corresponds to this, unless it 
one somewhat amusing episode in 
his career, When well on in man- 
hood, he set himself to get some 
one to marry him—probably in 
reply to some taunt as to his un- 
acceptableness tothe sex. He got 
the consent of a “ haverel wench,” 
and went to the minister, who, 
however, . persistently declined to 
tie the knot matrimonial ; where- 
upon the crooked body departed 
in great wrath, uttering a direful 
threat as to the certain pernicious 
effect of this refusal on the morals 
of the parish ! 

In the opinion of Professor 
Adam Ferguson, who knew him 
intimately and befriended him, 
David Ritchie was “a man of a 
powerful capacity and original 
ideas, but whose mind was 
thrown off its just balance by a 
predominant degree of self-love 
and self-opinion, galled by the 
sense of ridicule and contempt.” ? 
David certainly possessed memory, 
sensibility, and imagination beyond 
the common. Though little, if at 
all, at school, he could read Eng- 
lish well. He was especially fond 
of Shenstone’s Pastorals. Many 
of these he had by heart, and he 
was in the habit of repeating them 
at the hospitable ingle where for 
a time he happened to sojourn. 
We can quite understand how the 
Solitary, in his lonely cottage by 
the Manor, around which he had 
created a little paradise of flowers 
and murmuring bees, would rejoice 
in Shenstone. He was fond also 
of Allan Ramsay, though, oddly 
enough, as we are told, he hated 
Burns. He had read the ‘ Para- 
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dise Lost,’ and liked the descrip- 
tive passages. Scott tells us he 
has heard him, in his most un- 
musical voice, repeat the descrip- 
tion of Paradise, which he seemed 
fully to appreciate. He was a 
close student of Tooke’s ‘ Pan- 
theon,’ whence he drew copiously 
the legends of classical mythology. 
His head was stored with the pop- 
ular stories about Wallace and 
Bruce, and Scottish heroes gen- 
erally. It is probable that he was 
indebted to Professor Ferguson, 
who, we know, occasionally lent 
him books, for some of these 
volumes. Those authors supplied 
materials for his memory and 
imagination to work upon—facul- 
ties which were both active; and 
we can thus understand how one 
so stored in knowledge and myth 
above the peasants around him 
was an acceptable retailer of old- 
world stories at smithy and mill 
and fireside through the valley— 
in fact, rather an educative influ- 
ence in this remote district at the 
time. 

His misanthropy was modified 
by a kindliness to children—if 
very young; brats who mocked 
him he of course hated. He had 
a cat and dog of which he was 
very fond. His love of flowers 
and gardening was inteiise. The 
culture of his garden was indeed 
the main occupation of his life in 
spring and summer. He had 
formed it himself, dug and walled 
it with incredible labour. He had 
aay to collect flowers, fruit- 
trees, kitchen vegetables, and cer- 
tain medicinal herbs known to the 
og Scottish pharmacopeeia. 

hese he dried and dispensed to 
those who sought them. He 
planted willows and rowan-trees. 
The rowan was his prophylactic 
aguinst witches, whom he dreaded 


greatly. He stocked the place 
with bee-hives, until the garden 
became a model spot, quite un- 
approached by the plots of the 
peasantry of the district, whose 
highest ambition was cabbages, 
The hermit’s garden thus grew to 
be the wonder of the country-side, 
It was the main delight and solace 
of his solitary life, and it pleased 
him greatly to show it to visitors, 
jealous and exacting as he was 
in regard to intercourse with 
strangers. Deep down in the 
heart of the misanthrope thus lay 
the love of flowers and animals, 
Again this trait turns up in the 
novel. 

How touchingly is this put !— 


‘* Next morning the heath was in 
its thickest and deepest bloom. The 
bees, which the Solitary had added to 
his rural establishment, were abroad 
and on the wing, and filled the air 
with the murmurs of their industry. 
As the old man crept out of his little 
hut, his two she-goats came to meet 
him, and licked his hands in grati- 
tude for the vegetables with which 
he supplied them from his garden. 
‘You, at least,’ he said, ‘ see no differ- 
ence in form which can alter your 
feelings to a benefactor. . . . While 
I was in the world, did I ever meet 
with such a return of gratitude?’’’ ! 


One use he made of his flowers 
was peculiar. He had a liking for 
good-looking damsels as well as fine 
flowers. And, curiously, he was 
reputed a judge of good looks in 
the other sex. The lasses of Manor 
seem to have believed in him, at 
least to this extent. It was their 
custom, according to report, to 
present themselves at the bole of 
the Dwarf’s cottage for judgment 
on their charms. He would, when 
a damsel appeared, eye her three 
the opening in the wall. If he 
did not think her worthy of a 
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grade of honour, he would slam 
the small wooden shutters, and 
retire within the recesses of his 
den in disgust at such an appeal. 
If he did think her worthy, or was 
attracted by the vision, he would 
beckon her to the garden, and 
there, without comment, present 
her with a flower known in his 
floral language of degrees to indi- 
cate a particular class of beauty, 
—either a simple pass or honours. 

But besides his love of culti- 
vated flowers and gardening, it is 
clear from very good evidence that 
this deformed creature was an in- 
tense and disinterested lover of 
wild nature. And this was, if 
not the original motive for his 
choice of the Vale of Manor as 
a dwelling-place, yet in all prob- 
ability one of the reasons why he 
clung so fondly to it all his life. 
In this there was some compensa- 
tion for the ridicule of the world. 
The hills and streams he loved did 
not mock him, and he found that 
“Nature never did betray the 
heart that loved her.” Besides 
his garden being his pride and 
delight, we are told that he was 
“an admirer of more natural 
beauty: the soft sweep of the 
green hill, the bubbling of a clear 
fountain, or the complexities of a 
wild thicket, were scenes on which 
he often gazed for hours, and, as 
he said, with inexpressible de- 
light.” 3 

Davie, like all nature lovers, 
was fond of solitude, and when 
his garden did not require his 
care, and he was not out on some 
perambulation among the farmers 
or lairds, he would lie the long 
summer day by a _ well-spring, 
simply poring over the waters. 
Could the most disinterested lover 
of nature do more? Perhaps— 
likely, indeed—one of his favour- 
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ite spots among the springs was 
the Well-Bush, nearly opposite his 
cottage, on the south side of the 
Manor Water. There, at this 
well-spring, surrounded by its fine 
and aged trees, the greensward 
beneath them flecked in gleam 
and shade, and the head of the 
spring itself crowned by one soli- 
tary fern, we can conceive the de- 
formed creature to have lain and 
dreamed and passed the summer 
day. After all, if he had soul to 
enjoy this, in forgetfulness of the 
world and its taunts, he was happy 
and rich indeed. 

Then the imaginative nature of 
the creature is shown through the 
a tradition about him that 

e was in the habit of wandering 
out in the night along the dusky 
roads alone, probably feeling that 
wind, moon or stars, darkness or 
gleam, had no jeering voice. And 
on those occasions he would re- 
sort to old ruins, of peel-tower 
or kirk, that had come down 
from the past with a hold on the 
imagination and emotions. This 
uncouth figure, in, for example, 
the old Peel-tower of Castle-hill 
of Manor of a night, crouched in 
a corner of one of those low-arched 
vaults, watching eagerly the moon- 
beams glancing through the old 


‘narrow splayed boles, is an ima- 


gination as gruesome as can 
well be realised; yet the circum- 
stance was likely enough to 
occur any time between 1762 
and 1811. 

Scott had known this trait in 
his character, when he introduced 
the picture of him as he appears 
to Earnscliff and Hobbie Elliot, 
in the gloaming on Mucklestane 
Moor, moving silently and weird- 
like amid the grey stones there, 
with the story of the petrified hag 
attaching to them, and amid all 
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the supernatural associations of 
that lonely and eerie waste. 

He went little to church, 
possibly from the dread of obser- 
vation and remark; but he was 
supposed to have peculiar notions 
on religious subjects. I am in- 
clined to think that he was theistic 
rather than Christian in his belief. 
But “he would now and then speak 
concerning a future state with 
great earnestness and good sense ; 
and on such occasions, when his 
feelings were excited, would some- 
times ne into tears.” ! 

As in life, so in death, he had a 
dread of association with his fel- 
lows. Sir James Naesmyth of 
Posso had been his friend from the 
first, when as an insulted and 
soured lad he fled from the streets 
of Edinburgh, and had, as we have 
seen, first given him a free site, and 
then provided a cottage for him to 
live in. Now when David was 
getting old, a view about his burial- 
place occurred to him. The pre- 
dominating feeling of his life as- 
serted itself. “I dinna want,” he 
said, “to be buried among the 
common brush in Manor kirk- 
yaird.” His desire was that his 
remains should lie on the summit 
of the Woodhill,—Woden’s Hill, 
probably,—an isolated green ee 
ing mount, crowned with an old 
fort and stones, standing in the 
middle of the valley, a central 
point between Posso and Glenrath, 
and blown upon by all the winds 
of heaven. Sir James Naesmyth, 
who had promised that his desire 
should be respected, was, however, 
abroad at the time of his death— 
in Vienna. David was thus buried 
in the ordinary way in Manor kirk- 
_ There he now lies, or at 
east there rests as much as has 
been left of his remains, with a 


* times, and he had gee a 


tombstone at the head, set up by 
the Messrs Chambers, and a rowan 
shading his grave—at this moment, 
however, only the fragment of what 
it was. Thus the Woodhill of 
Manor did not get the kegping 
of David, which it appropriately 
should have had, for so it would 
have added to its traditional castle 
of Macbeth, really Malbeth, and 
its weird associations, all those 
memories that would have haunted 
the tomb of the Black Dwarf. 

It is rather sad to have to re 
cord that on his sister’s death and 
burial in 1821, the bones of the 
brother in the grave adjoining 
were taken up and sent to Glas- 
gow. It is not clear from the 
narrative I have heard whether 
all were removed. Certainly the 
bones of the legs were, and the 
skull. The latter is said to have 
been replaced, but not the former. 
David knew by heart the lines at- 
tributed to Shakespeare regarding 
his remains, and was fond of re- 
peating them, and wished them 
engraven on his tomb :— 

‘‘Good friend! for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust encloséd here: 
Blest be the man that spares these 


stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 


The Dwarf lived in resurrectioning 


shrewd suspicion that a special in- 
terest would attach to his remains. 
I do not know whether or where 
the malediction has fallen. 

“There is,” said Kant, “the 
divine in every man.” If the 
divine was not fully developed in 
the poor misshapen creature of 
whom we have been speaking, 
there was at least a twinkle of 
it, misanthrope and irritable sprite 
as he was. 

J. VEITCH. 





1 Edinburgh or Scots Magazine, 1817, p. 211. 
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ProFEssoR AINSLIE GREY had 
not come down to breakfast at 
the usual hour. The presentation 
chiming-clock which stood between 
the terra-cotta busts of Claude 
Bernard and of John Hunter upon 
the dining-room mantelpiece had 
rung out the half-hour and the 
three-quarters. Now its golden 
hand was verging upon the nine, 
and yet there were no signs of 
the master of the house. 

It was an unprecedented occur- 
rence. During the twelve years 
that she had kept house for him, 
his younger sister had never known 
him a second behind his time. She 
sat now in front of the high silver 
coffee-pot, uncertain whether to 
order the gong to be resounded 
or to wait on in silence. Either 
course might be a mistake. Her 
brother was not a man who per- 
mitted mistakes. 

Miss Ainslie Grey was rather 
above the middle height, thin, 
with peering puckered eyes and 
the rounded shoulders which mark 
the bookish woman. Her face was 
long and spare, flecked with colour 
above the cheek-bones, with a rea- 
sonable thoughtful forehead, and a 
dash of shootin obstinacy in her 
thin lips and prominent chin. 
Snow-white cuffs and collar, with 
a plain dark dress, cut with almost 
quaker-like simplicity, bespoke the 
primness of her taste. An ebony 
cross hung over her flattened chest. 
She sat very upright in her chair, 
listening with raised eyebrows, and 
swinging her eye-glasses backwards 
and forwards with a nervous ges- 
ture which was peculiar to her. 

Suddenly she gave a sharp satis- 
fied jerk of the head, and began to 
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pour out the coffee. From outside 
there came the dull thudding sound 
of heavy feet upon thick carpet. 
The door swung open, and the 
Professor entered with a quick 
nervous step. He nodded to his 
sister, and seating himself at the 
other side of the table, began to 
open the small pile of letters which 
lay beside his plate. 

Professor Ainslie Grey was at 
that time forty-three years of age, 
—nearly twelve years older than 
his sister. His career had been a 
brilliant one. At Edinburgh, at 
Cambridge, and at Vienna he had 
laid the foundations of his great 
reputation, both in physiology and 
in zoology. His pamphlet ‘On 
the Mesoblastic Origin of Excito- 
motor Nerve Roots,’ had won him 
his fellowship of the Royal Society; 
and his researches, ‘ Upon the Na- 
ture of Bathybius, with some Re- 
marks upon Lithococci,’ had been 
translated into at least three Euro- 
pean languages. He had been re- 
ferred to by one of the greatest 
living authorities as being the very 
type and embodiment of all that 
was best in modern science. No 
wonder, then, that when the com- 
mercial city of Birchespool decided 
to create a medical school, they 
were only too glad to confer the 
chair of physiology upon MrAinslie 
Grey. They valued him the more 
from the conviction that their 
class was only one step in his 
upward journey, and that the first 
vacancy would remove him to 
some more illustrious seat of 
learning. 

In person he was not unlike his 
sister. The same eyes, the same 
contour, the same intellectual fore- 
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head. His lips, however, were 
firmer, and his long thin lower 
jaw was sharper and more decided. 

eran his finger and thumb down 
it from time to time, as he glanced 
over his letters. 

“Those maids are very noisy,” 
he remarked, as a clack of tongues 
sounded in the distance. 

“Tt is Sarah,” said his sister; 
“T shall speak about it.” She had 
handed over his coffee-cup, and 
was sipping at her own, glancing 
furtively through her narrowed 
lids at the austere face of her 
brother. 

“ The first great advance of the 
human race,” said the Professor, 
“was when, by the development 
of their left frontal convolutions, 
they attained the power of speech. 
Their second advance was when 
they learned to control that power. 
Woman has not yet attained the 
second stage.” He half closed his 


= as he spoke, and thrust his 
c 


in forward, but as he ceased he 
had a trick of suddenly opening 
both eyes very wide and staring 
sternly at his interlocutor. 

“T am not garrulous, John,” 
said his sister. 

“ No, Ada; in many respects you 
approach the superior or male 


= E 
he Professor bowed over his 
egg with the manner of one who 
utters a courtly compliment; but 
the lady pouted, and gave an 
impatient little shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“You were late this morning, 
John,” she remarked, after a pause. 

“Yes, Ada; I slept badly. 
Some little cerebral congestion, 
no doubt due to over-stimulation 
of the centres of thought. I have 
been a little disturbed in my 
mind.” 

His sister stared across at him 
in undisguised astonishment. The 
Professor’s mental processes had 
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hitherto been as regular as his 
habits. Twelve years’ continual 
intercourse had taught her that he 
lived ina serene and rarefied at- 
mosphere of scientific calm, high 
above the petty emotions which 
affect humbler minds. 

“You are surprised, Ada,” he 
remarked. “ Well, I cannot won- 
der at it. I should have been sur- 
prised myself if I had been told 
that I was so sensitive to vascular 
influences. For, after all, all dis- 
turbances are vascular if you probe 
them deep enough. I am thinking 
of getting married.” 

“Not Mrs O’James?” cried 

Ada Grey, laying down her egg- 
spoon. 
“ My dear, you have the feminine | 
quality of receptivity very remark- 
ably developed. Mrs O’James is 
the lady in question.” 

“ But you know so little of her. 
The Esdailes themselves know so 
little. She is really only an ac- 
quaintance, although she is staying 
at the Lindens. Would it not be 
wise to speak to Mrs Esdaile first, 
John?” 

“T , not think, Ada, that Mrs 
Esdaile is at all likely to say any- 
thing which would materially affect 
my course of action. I have given 
the matter due consideration. The 
scientific mind is slow at arriving 
at conclusions, but having once 
formed them, it is not prone to 
change. Matrimony is the natural 
condition of the human race, and 
indeed of all races save those lower 
forms of life which preceded the 
differentiation of sex. I have, as 
you know, been so engaged in 
academical and other work, that I 
have had no time to devote to 
merely personal questions. It is 
different now, and I see no valid 
reason why I should forego this 
opportunity of seeking a suitable 
helpmate.” 

“ And you are engaged ?” 
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“Hardly that, Ada. I ventured 
yesterday to indicate to the lady 
that I was prepared to submit to 
the common lot of humanity. I 
shall wait upon her after my morn- 
ing lecture, and learn how far my 
proposals meet with her acquies- 
cence. But you frown, Ada!” 

His sister started, and made an 
effort to conceal her expression of 
annoyance. She even stammered 
out some few words of congratula- 
tion, but a vacant look had come 
into her brother’s eyes, and he was 
evidently not listening to her. 
“Frown,” he muttered thought- 
fully,—* frown!” Rising from the 
table, he turned over the pages of 
athick volume which lay upon a 


‘desk in the window. Then, with 


a quick nervous gesture, he drew 
down his left shirt-cuff, and wrote 
hurriedly across it. The memo- 
randum was “ Frown—what ori- 
gin? Vide Darwin, ‘ Expression of 
Emotions’—drawing forward of oc- 
cipito-frontalis.” His sister waited 
patiently, for she was accustomed 
to see him dive down every scien- 
tific by-path which led out of the 
main track of conversation. 

“T am sure, John,” she said, 
when he had resumed his seat, 
“that I wish you the happiness 
which you deserve. If I hesitated 
at all, it is because I know how 
much is at stake, and because the 
thing is so sudden, so unexpected.” 
Her thin white hand stole up to 
the black cross upon her bosom. 
“These are moments when we 
need guidance, John. If I could 
persuade you to turn to spir- 
Itual a 

The Professor waved the suggest- 
ion away with a deprecating hand. 
“Tt is useless to reopen that ques- 
tion,” he said. ‘“ We cannot argue 
upon it. You assume more than I 
can grant. I am forced to dispute 
your premisses. We have no com- 
mon basis.” 
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“You have 


His sister sighed. 
no faith,” she said. 

“T have faith in those great 
evolutionary forces which are lead- 
ing the human race to some un- 
known but elevated goal.” 

“You believe in nothing.” 

“On the contrary, my dear Ada, 
I believe in the differentiation of 
protoplasm.” 

She shook her head sadly. It 
was the one subject upon which 
she ventured to dispute her 
brother’s infallibility. 

“This is rather beside the ques- 
tion,” remarked the Professor, fold- 
ing up his napkin. “ If I am not 
mistaken, there is some possibility 
of another matrimonial event oc- 
curring in the family. Eh, Ada? 
What!” His small eyes glittered 
with sly facetiousness as he shot a 
twinkle at his sister. She sat very 
stiff, and traced patterns upon the 
cloth with the sugar-tongs. 

“Dr James M‘Murdo O’Brien 
——” said the Professor, sonor- 
ously. 

“Don’t, John, don’t!” cried 
Miss Ainslie Grey. 

“ Dr James M‘Murdo O’Brien,” 
continued her brother inexorably, 
“is a man who has already made 
his mark upon the science of the 
day. He is my first and my most 
distinguished pupil. I assure you, 
Ada, that his ‘Remarks upon the 
Bile-Pigments, with special refer- 
ence to Urobilin,’ is likely to live 
as a classic. It is not too much 
to say that he has revolutionised 
our views about urobilin.” 

He paused, but his sister sat 
silent, with bent head and flushed 
cheeks. The little jet cross rose 
and fell with her hurried breath- 
ings. 

“Dr James M‘Murdo O’Brien 
has, as you know, the offer of the 
physiological chair at Melbourne. 
He has been in Australia five 
years, and has a brilliant future 
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before him. To-day he leaves us 
for Edinburgh, and in two months’ 
time he goes out to take over his 
new duties. You know his feel- 
ing towards you. It rests with 
you as to whether he goes out 
alone. Speaking for myself, I 
cannot imagine any higher mission 
for a woman of culture than to go 
through life in the company of a 
man who is capable of such a re- 
search as that which Dr James 
M‘Murdo O’Brien has brought to 
a successful conclusion.” 

“He has not spoken to me,” 
murmured the lady. 

“ Ah, there are signs which are 
more subtle than speech,” said her 
brother, wagging his head. “ But 
you are pale. Your vasomotor 
system isexcited. Your arterioles 
have contracted.” He scribbled 
again upon his shirt-cuff. “ Let 
me entreat you to compose yourself. 
I think I hear the carriage. I 
fancy that you may have a visi- 
tor this morning, Ada. You will 
excuse me now.” With a quick 
glance at the clock he strode off 
into the hall, and within a few 
minutes he was rattling in his 
quiet, well-appointed brougham 
through the brick-lined streets of 
Birchespool. 

His lecture over, Professor Ains- 
lie Grey paid a visit to his labor- 
atory, where he adjusted several 
scientific instruments, made a note 
as to the progress of three separate 
infusions of bacteria, cut half-a- 
dozen sections with a microtome, 
and finally resolved the difficulties 
of seven different gentlemen, who 
were pursuing researches in as 
many separate lines of inquiry. 
Having thus conscientiously and 
methodically completed the routine 
of his duties, he returned to his 
carriage and ordered the coachman 
to drive him to the Lindens. His 
face as he drove was cold and im- 
passive, but he drew his fingers 


from time to time down his prom- 
inent chin with a jerky, twitchy 
movement. 

The Lindens was an old-fash- 
ioned ivy-clad house which had 
once been in the country, but was 
now caught in the long red-brick 
feelers of the growing city. It 
still stood back from the road in 
the privacy of its own grounds, 
A winding path, lined with laurel 
bushes, led to the arched and por- 
ticoed entrance. To the right was 
a lawn, with the long chalk-marks 
of tennis, but without ‘the net. 
At the far side of the lawn, under 
the shadow of a hawthorn, a lady 
sat in a garden-chair with a book 
in her hands. At the click of the 
gate she started, and the Professor, 
catching sight of her, turned away 
from the door, and strode across 
the lawn in her direction. 

“What! won’t you go in and see 
Mrs Esdaile?” she asked, sweep- 
ing out from under the shadow of 
the hawthorn. She was a small 
woman, strongly feminine, from 
the rich coils of her light-coloured 
hair to the dainty garden slip- 
per which peeped from under her 
cream-tinted dress. One tiny well- 
gloved hand was outstretched in 
greeting, while the other pressed a 
thick green-covered volume against 
her side. Her decision and quick 
tactful manner bespoke the mature 
woman of the world; but her up- 
raised face had preserved a girlish 
and even infantile expression of 
innocence in its large, fearless, 
grey eyes, and sensitive, humor- 
ous mouth. Mrs O’James was 
a widow, and she was two-and- 
thirty years of age; but neither 
fact could have been deduced from 
her appearance. 

“You will surely go in and see 
Mrs Esdaile,” she repeated, glanc- 
ing up at him with eyes which had 
in them something between a 
challenge and a caress. 
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“J did not come to see Mrs 
Esdaile,” he answered, with no 
relaxation of his cold and grave 
manner; “I came to see you.” 

“T am sure I should be highly 
honoured,” she said, with just the 
slightest little touch of brogue in 
her accent. “What are the stu- 
dents to do without their Pro- 
fessor ?” 

“T have already completed my 
academical duties. Take my arm, 
and we shall walk in the sunshine. 
Surely we cannot wonder that 
Eastern people should have made 
a deity of the sun. It is the great 
beneficent force of nature—man’s 
ally against cold, sterility, and all 
that is abhorrent to him. What 
were you reading?” 

“ Beale’s ‘ Matter and Life.’” 

The Professor raised his thick 
eyebrows. “ Beale!” he said, and 
then again in a kind of whisper, 
“Beale!” . 

“You differ from him?” she 
asked. 

“Tt is not I who differ from 
him. I am only a monad—a thing 
of no moment. The whole ten- 
dency of the highest plane of mo- 
ern thought differs from him. 
He defends the indefensible. He 
is an excellent observer, but a 
feeble reasoner. I should not re- 
commend you to found your con-* 
clusions upon ‘ Beale.’ ” 

“T must read ‘ Nature’s Chron- 
icle’ to counteract his pernicious 
influence,” said Mrs O’ James, with 
a soft cooing laugh. ‘ Nature’s 
Chronicle’ was one of the many 
books in which Professor Ainslie 
Grey had enforced the negative 
doctrines of scientific agnosti- 
cism. 

“Tt is a faulty work,” said he; 
“T cannot recommend it. I would 
rather refer you to the standard 
writings of some of my older.and 
more eloquent colleagues.” 

There was a pause in their talk 
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as they passed up and down on 
the green velvet-like lawn in the 
genial sunshine. 

“ Have you thought at all,” he 
asked, at last, “ of the matter upon 
which I spoke to you last night?” 

She said nothing, but walked by 
his side with her eyes averted and 
her face aslant. 

“T would not hurry you un- 
duly,” he continued. “I know 
that it is a matter which can 
scarcely be decided off-hand. In 
my own case, it cost me some 
thought before I ventured to make 
the suggestion. I am not an 
emotional man, but I am conscious 
in your presence of the great 
evolutionary instinct which makes 
either sex the complement of the 
other.” 

“You believe in love, then?” 
she asked, with a twinkling up- 
ward glance. 

“T am forced to.” 

“And yet you can deny the 
soul ?” 

“How far these questions are 
psychic and how far material is 
still sub judice,” said the Professor, 
with an air of toleration. “ Proto- 
plasm may prove to be the physi- 
cal basis of love as well as of 
life.” 

“ How inflexible you are!” she 
exclaimed ; “ you would draw love 
down to the level of physics.” 

“Or draw physics up to the 
level of love.” 

“Come, that is much better,” 
she cried, with her sympathetic 
laugh. “That is really very pretty, 
and puts science in quite a delight- 
ful light.” Her eyes sparkled, and 
she tossed her chin with the pretty 
wilful air of a woman who is mis- 
tress of the situation. 

“T have reason to believe,” 
said the Professor, “that my posi- 
tion here will prove to be only a 
stepping-stone to some wider scene 
of scientific activity. Yet, even 
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here, my chair brings me in some 
fifteen hundred pounds a-year, 
which is supplemented by a few 
hundreds from my books. I should 
therefore be in a position to pro- 
vide you with those comforts to 
which you are accustomed. So 
much for my pecuniary position. 
As to my constitution, it has always 
been sound. I have never suffered 
from any illness in my life, save 
fleeting attacks of cephalalgia, the 
result of too prolonged a stimula- 
tion of the centres of cerebration. 
My father and mother had no sign 
of any morbid diathesis, but I will 
not conceal from you that my grand- 
father was afflicted with podagra.” 

Mrs O’James looked startled. 
“Ts this very serious?” she asked. 

“Tt is gout,” said the Professor. 

“Oh, is that all? It sounded 
much worse than that.” 

“Tt is a grave taint, but I trust 
that I shall not be a victim to 
atavism. I have laid these facts 
before you because they are factors 
which cannot be overlooked in 
forming your decision. May I ask 
now whether you see your way 
to accepting my proposal?” He 
paused in his walk, and looked 
earnestly and expectantly down 
at her. 

A struggle was evidently going 
on in her mind. Her eyes were 
cast down, her little slipper tapped 
the lawn, and her fingers played 
nervously with her chatelain. 
Suddenly, with a sharp quick ges- 
ture which had in it something of 
abandon and recklessness, she held 
out her hand to her companion. 

“T accept,” she said. 

They were standing under the 
shadow of the hawthorn. He 
stooped gravely down, and kissed 
her peeyory fingers. 

trust that you may never 


have cause to regret your deci- 
sion,” he said. 
“IT trust that you never may,” 


she cried, with a heaving breast, 
There were tears in her eyes, and 
her lips twitched with some strong 
emotion. 

“ Come into the sunshine again,” 
said he. “It is the great restor- 
ative. Your nerves are shaken, 
Some little congestion of the me- 
dulla and pons. It is always in- 
structive to reduce psychic or emo- 
tional conditions to their physical 
equivalents. You feel that your 
anchor is still firm in a bottom of 
ascertained fact.” 

“ But it is so dreadfully unro- 
mantic,” said Mrs O’James, with 
her old twinkle. 

“Romance is the offspring of 
imagination and of ignorance. 
Where science throws her calm 
clear light there is happily no room 
for romance.” 

“ But is not love romance ?” she 
asked. 

“Not at all. Love has been 
taken away from the poets, and 
has been brought within the do- 
main of true science. It may prove 
to be one of the great cosmic ele- 
mentary forces. When the atom 
of hydrogen draws the atom of 
chlorine towards it to. form the 
perfected molecule of hydrochloric 
acid, the force which it exerts may 
be intrinsically similar to that 
which draws me to you. Attrac- 
tion and repulsion appear to be 
the primary forces. This is at- 
traction.” 

“ And here is repulsion,” said 
Mrs O’ James, as a stout florid lady 
came sweeping across the lawn in 
their direction. “So glad you have 
come out, Mrs Esdaile! Here is 
Professor Grey.” 

“ How do you do, Professor?” 
said the lady, with some little 
pomposity of manner. “ You were 
very wise to stay out here on so 
lovely aday. Is it not heavenly ?” 

“It is certainly very fine wea- 
ther,” the Professor answered. 
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“Listen to the wind sighing in 
the trees!” cried Mrs Esdaile, 
holding up one finger. “It is 
nature’s lullaby. Could you not 
imagine it, Professor Grey, to be 
the whispering of angels?” 

“The idea had not occurred to 
me, madam.” 

“ Ah, Professor, I have always 
the same complaint against you. 
A want of rapport with the deeper 
meanings of nature. Shall I say a 
want of imagination. You do not 
feel an emotional thrill at the sing- 
ing of that thrush?” 

“T confess that I am not con- 
scious of one, Mrs Esdaile.” 

“Or at the delicate tint, of that 
background of leaves? See the 
rich greens?” 

“Chlorophyll,” murmured the 
Professor. 

“Science is so hopelessly pro- 
saic. It dissects and labels, and 
loses sight of the great things in 
its attention to the little ones. 
You have a poor opinion of wo- 
man’s intellect, Professor Grey. 
I think that I have heard you 
say so.” 


As Professor Ainslie Grey as- 
cended the steps of his house, the 
hall-door opened and a dapper 
gentleman stepped briskly out. 
He was somewhat sallow in the 
face, with beady black eyes, and 
a short black beard with an ag- 
gressive bristle. Thought and work 
had left their traces upon his face, 
but he moved with the brisk ac- 
tivity of a man who had not yet 
bade good-bye to his youth. 

“T’m in luck’s way,” he cried. 
“T wanted to see you.” 

“Phen come back into the li- 
brary,” said the Professor; “ you 
must stay and have lunch with 
us.’ 

The two men entered the hall, 
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“It is a question of avoirdu- 
‘ml said the Professor, closing 
is eyes and shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “The female cerebrum 
averages two ounces less in weight 
than the male. No doubt there 
are exceptions. Nature is always 
elastic.” 

“But the heaviest thing is not 
always the -strongest,” said Mrs 
O’James, laughing. “Isn’t there 
a law of compensation in science ? 
May we not hope to make up in 
quality for what we lack in 
quantity ?” 

“T think not,” remarked the 
Professor, gravely. “But there 
is your luncheon-gong. No, thank 
you, Mrs Esdaile, I cannot stay. 

y carriage is waiting. Good- 
bye. Good-bye, Mrs O’James.” 
He raised his hat and stalked 
slowly away among the laurel 
bushes. 

“He has no taste,” said Mrs 
Esdaile—* no eye for beauty.” 

“ On the contrary,” MrsO’ James 
answered, with a saucy little jerk 
of the chin. “ He has just asked 
me to be his wife.” 










and the Professor led the way into 
his private sanctum. He motioned 
his companion into an arm-chair. 

“T trust that you have been suc- 
cessful, O’Brien,” said he. “I 
should be loath to exercise any 
undue pressure upon my sister 
Ada; but I have given her to 
understand that there is no one 
whom I should prefer for a brother- 
in-law to my most brilliant scholar, 
the author of ‘Some Remarks upon 
the Bile-pigments, with special ref- 
erence to Urobilin.’” 

“You are very kind, Professor 
Grey—you have always been very 
kind,” said the other. “I a 


proached Miss Grey upon the su 
ject ; she did not say No.” 
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“She said Yes, then?” 

“No; she proposed to leave the 
matter open until my return from 
Edinburgh. I go to-day, as you 
know, and I hope to commence 
my research to-morrow.” 

“On the comparative anatomy 
of the vermiform appendix, by 
James M‘Murdo O'Brien,” said 
the Professor, sonorously. “It is 
a glorious subject—a subject which 
lies at the very root of evolution- 
ary philosophy.” 

“Ah! she is the dearest girl,” 
cried O’Brien, with a sudden little 
spurt of Celtic enthusiasm—“ she 
is the soul of truth and of honour.” 

“The vermiform appendix 2 
began the Professor. 

“She is an angel from heaven, 
interrupted the other. “I fear that 
it is my advocacy of scientific free- 
dom in religious thought which 
stands in my way with her.” 

“You must not truckle upon 
that point. You must be true to 
your convictions ; let there be no 
compromise there.” 

“‘ My reason is true to agnosti- 
cism, and yet I am conscious of a 
void—a vacuum. I had feelings 
at the old church at home be- 
tween the scent of the incense 
and the roll of the organ,.such as 
I have never experienced in the 
laboratory or the lecture-room.” 

“Sensuous — purely sensuous,” 
said the Professor, rubbing his 
chin. “ Vague hereditary tenden- 
cies stirred into life by the stimu- 
lation of the nasal and auditory 
nerves.” 

“Maybe so, maybe so,” the 
younger man answered thought- 
fully. “But this was not what 
I wished to speak to you about. 
Before I enter your family, your 
sister and you have a claim to 
know all that I can tell you about 
my career. Of my worldly pros- 
pects I have already spoken to 
you. There is only one point 
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which I have omitted to mention, 
I am a widower.” 

The Professor raised his eye. 
brows. “This is news indeed,” 
said he. 

“JT married shortly after my 
arrival in Australia. Miss Thur. ° 
ston was her name. I met her in 
society. It was a most unhappy 
match.” 

Some painful emotion possessed 
him. His quick expressive fea- 
tures quivered, and his white hands 
tightened upon the arms of the 
chair. The Professor turned away 
towards the window. “You are 
the best judge,” he remarked; 
“but I should not think that it’ 
was necessary to go into details.” 

“You have a right to know 
everything—you and Miss Grey. 
It is not a matter on which I can 
well speak to her direct. Poor 
Jinny was the best of women, but 
she was open to flattery, and she 
was liable to be misled by design- 
ing persons. She was untrue to 
me, Grey. It is a hard thing to 
say of the dead, but she was un- 
true tome. She fled to Auckland 
with a man whom she had known 
before her marriage. The brig 
which carried them foundered, and 
not a soul was saved.” 

“ This is very painful, O’Brien,” 
said the Professor, with a depre- 
catory motion of his hand. “I 
cannot see, however, how it affects: 
your relation to my sister.” 

“T have eased my conscience,” 
said O’Brien, rising from his chair; 
“T have told you all that there is 
to tell. I should not like the 
story to reach you through any 
lips but my own.” 

“You are right, O’Brien. Your 
action has been most honourable 
and considerate. But you are not 
to blame in the matter, save that 
perhaps you showed a little pre- 
cipitancy in choosing a life-partner 
without due care and inquiry.” 
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O’Brien drew his hand across 
his eyes. “ Poor girl!” he cried. 
“God help me, I love her still! 
But I must go.” 

“You will lunch with us?” 

“No, Professor; I have my 

acking still todo. I have already 
fade Miss Grey adieu. In two 
months I shall see you again.” 

“You will probably find me a 
married man.” 

“ Married !” 

“Yes, I have been thinking of 
it.” 

“My dear Professor, let me con- 
gratulate you with all my heart. 
I had no idea. Who is the lady ? ” 

“Mrs O’James is her name—a 
widow of the same nationality as 
yourself. But to return to mat- 
ters of importance, I should be very 
happy to see the proofs of your 
paper upon the vermiform appen- 
dix. I may be able to furnish you 
with material for a footnote or 
two.” 

“Your assistance will be in- 
valuable to me,” said O’Brien with 
enthusiasm, and the two men 
parted in the hall. The Professor 
walked back into the dining-room, 
where his sister was already seated 
at the luncheon-table. 

“T shall be married at the regis- 
trar’s,” he remarked; “I should 
strongly recommend you to do the 
same.” 

Professor Ainslie Grey was as 
good as his word. A fortnight’s 
cessation of his classes gave him 
an opportunity which was too good 
to let pass. Mrs O’James was 
an orphan, without relations and 
almost without friends in the 
country. There was no obstacle 
in the way of a speedy wedding. 
They were married, accordingly, in 
the quietest manner ible, and 


went off to Cambridge together, 
where the Professor and his charm- 
ing wife were present at several 
academical observances, and varied 
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the routine of their honeymoon 
by incursions into biological lab- 
oratories and medical libraries. 
Scientific friends were loud in 
their congratulations, not only 
upon Mrs Grey’s beauty, but upon 
the unusual quickness and intel- 
ligence which she displayed in 
discussing physiological questions. 
The Professor was himself aston- 
ished at the accuracy of her in- 
formation. “ You have a remark- 
able range of knowledge for a 
woman, Teannette,” he remarked 
upon more than one occasion. He 
was even prepared to admit that 
her cerebrum might be of the 
normal weight. 

One foggy, drizzling morning 
they returned to Birchespool, for 
the next day would reopen the 
session, and Professor Ainslie Grey 
prided himself upon having never 
once in his life failed to appear in 
his lecture-room at the very stroke 
of the hour. Miss Ada Grey wel- 
comed them with a constrained 
cordiality, and handed over the 
keys of office to the new mistress. 
Mrs Grey pressed her warmly to 
remain, but she explained that 
she had already accepted an in- 
vitation which would engage her 
for some months. The same even- 
ing she departed for the south of 
England. 

A couple of days later the maid 
carried a card just after breakfast 
into the library where the Pro- 
fessor sat revising his morning lec- 
ture. It announced the re-arrival 
of Dr James M‘Murdo O’Brien. 
Their meeting was effusively genial 
on the part of the younger man, 
and coldly precise on that of his 
former teacher. 

“You see there have been 
changes,” said the Professor. 

“So I heard. Miss Grey told 
me in her letters, and I read the 
notice in the ‘British Medical 
Journal.’ So it’s really married 
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you are. How quickly and quiet- 
y you have managed it all!” 

“T am constitutionally averse to 
anything in the nature of show or 
ceremony. My wife is a sensible 
woman —I may even go to the 
length of saying that, for a woman, 
she is abnormally sensible. She 
quite agreed with me in the course 
which I have adopted.” 

“And your research on Vallis- 
neria? ”’ 

“ This matrimonial incident has 
interrupted it, but J have resumed 
my classes, and we shall soon be 
quite in harness again.” 

“T must see Miss Grey before I 
leave England. We have corre- 
sponded, and I think that all will 
be well. She must come out with 
me. I don’t think I could go 
without her.” 

The Professor shook his head. 
“Your nature is not so weak as 
you pretend,” he said. “Sexual 
‘questions of this sort are, after 
all, quite subordinate to the great 
duties of life.” 

O’Brien smiled. “You would 
have me take out my Celtic soul 
and put in a Saxon one,” he said. 
“ Either my brain is too small or 
my heart is too big. But when 
may I call and pay my respects to 
Mrs Grey? Will she be at home 
this afternoon ?” 

“She is at home now. Come 
into the morning-room. She will be 

lad to make your acquaintance.” 

They walked across the linoleum- 
paved hall. The Professor opened 
the door of the room, and walked 
in, followed by his friend. Mrs 
Grey was sitting in a basket-chair 
by the window, light and fairy- 
like in a loose-flowing pink morn- 
ing-gown. Seeing a visitor, she 
rose and swept towards them. The 
Professor heard a dull thud behind 
him. O’Brien had fallen back 
into a chair, with his hand pressed 
tight to his side. “Jinny!” he 
gasped,—“ Jinny ! ” 


Mrs Grey stopped dead in her 
advance, and stared at him with 
a face from which every expres. 
sion had been struck out gaye 
one of utter astonishment and hor- 
ror. Then with a sharp intaki 
of the breath she reeled, and <a 
have fallen had the Professor not 
— his long nervousarm round 

er. 

“Try this sofa,” said he. 

She sank back among the 
cushions with the same white, 
cold, dead look upon her face, 
The Professor stood with his back 
to the empty fireplace and glanced 
from the one to the other. 

“So, O’Brien,” he said at last, 
“you have already made the ac- 
quaintance of my wife?” 

“ Your wife!” cried his friend, 
hoarsely. “She is no wife of 
yours. God help me, she is my 
wife!” 

The Professor stood rigidly upon 
the hearth-rug. His long, thin 
fingers were intertwined, and his 
head had sunk a little forward. 
His two companions had eyes only 
for each other. 

“ Jinny !” said he. 

“‘ James!” 

“ How could you leave me s0, 
Jinny? How could you have the 
heart to do it? I thought you 
were dead. I mourned for your 
death—ay, and you made me 
mourn for you living. You have 
withered my life.” 

She made no answer, but lay 
back among the cushions with her 
eyes still fixed upon him. 

“Why do you not speak ?” 

“ Because you are right, James. 
I have treated you cruelly—shame- 
fully. But it is not as bad as you 
think.” 

“ You fled with De Horta.” 

“No, I did not. At the last 
moment my better nature pre- 
vailed. He went alone. But I 
was ashamed to come back after 
what I had written to you. I 
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could not face you. I took pas- 
sage alone to England under a 


new name, and here I have lived 
ever since. It seemed to me that 
I was beginning life again. I 
knew that you thought I was 
drowned. Who could have dream- 
ed that fate would throw us to- 
gether again! When the Professor 
asked me She stopped and 
gave a gasp for breath. 

“ You are faint,” said the Pro- 
fessor,—‘“ keep the head low; it 
aids the cerebral circulation.” He 
flattened down the cushion. “I 
am sorry to leave you, O’Brien ; 
but I have my class duties to look 
to. Possibly I may find you here 
when I return.” Witha grim and 
rigid face he strode out of the 
room. Not one of the three hun- 
dred students who listened to his 
lecture saw any change in his man- 
ner and appearance, or could have 
guessed that the austere gentleman 
in front of them had found out at 
last how hard it is to rise above 
one’s humanity. The lecture over, 
he performed his routine duties 
in the laboratory, and then drove 
back to his own house. He did 
not enter by the front door, but 

assed through the garden to the 
olding glass casement which led 
out of the morning-room. As he 
approached he heard his wife’s 
voice and O’Brien’s in loud and 
animated talk. He paused among 
the rose-bushes, uncertain whether 
to interrupt them or no. Nothing 
was further from his nature than 
to play the eavesdropper; but as 
he stood, still hesitating, words fell 
upon his ear which struck him 
rigid and motionless. 

“You are still my wife, Jinny,” 
said O’Brien ; “I forgive you from 
the bottom of my heart. I love 
- and I have never ceased to 
ove you, though you had forgotten 
me.” 

“No, James, my heart was al- 
ways in Melbourne. I have always 
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been yours. I thought that it was 
better for you that i should seem 
to be dead.” 

“You must choose between us 
now, Jinny. If you determine to 
remain here, I shall not open m 
li There shall be no scandal. 
It on the other hand, you come 
with me, it’s little I care about 
the world’s opinion. Perhaps I 
am as much to blame as you. I[ 
thought too much of my work and 
too little of my wife.” 

The Professor heard the cooing, 
caressing laugh which he knew so 
well. 

“T shall go with you, James,” 
she said. 

“And the Professor ie 

“The poor Professor! But he 
will not mind much, James; he 
has no heart.” 

“We must tell him our reso- 
lution.” 

“There is no need,” said Pro- 
fessor Ainslie Grey, stepping in 
through the open casement. “I 
have overheard the latter part of 
your conversation. I hesitated to 
Interrupt you before you came to 
a conclusion.” 

O’Brien stretched out his hand 
and took that of the woman. They 
stood together with the sunshine 
on their faces. The Professor 
stood on the casement with his 
hands behind his back, and his 
long black shadow fell between 
them. 

“You have come to a wise de- 
cision,” said he. “Go back to 
Australia together, and let what 
has passed be blotted out of your 





_lives.” 


”’ stammered 





“But you—you 
O’Brien. 

The Professor waved his hand. 
“ Never trouble about me,” he said. 

The woman gave a gasping cry. 
“What can I do or say?” she 
wailed. “How could I have fore- 
seen this? I thought my old life 
was dead. But it has come back 
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again, with all its hopes and its 
desires. What can I say to you, 
Ainslie? I have brought shame 
and disgrace upon a worthy man. 
I have blasted your life. How 
you must hate and.loathe me! I 
wish to God that I had never been 
born!” 

“T neither hate nor loathe you, 
Jeannette,” said the Professor, 
quietly. “You are wrong in re- 
gretting your birth, for you have 
a worthy mission before you in 
aiding the life-work of a man who 
has shown himself capable of the 
highest order of scientific research. 
I cannot with justice blame you 

rsonally for what has occurred. 

ow far the individual monad is 
to be held responsible for heredi- 
tary and engrained tendencies, is a 
question upon which science has 
— said her last word.” 
e stood with his finger-tips 
touching, and his body inclined as 
one who is gravely expounding a 


difficult and impersonal subject. 
O’Brien had ‘“-"% forward to 


say something, but the other’s 
attitude and manner froze the 
words upon his lips. | Condolence 
or sympathy weal be an imperti- 
nence to one who could so easily 
merge his private griefs in broad 
questions of abstract philosophy. 

“Tt is needless to prolong the 
situation,” the Professor continued, 
in the same measured tones. “M 
brougham stands at the door. 
beg that you will use it as your 
own. Perhaps it would be as well 
that you should leave the town 
without unnecessary delay. Your 
things, Jeannette, shall be for- 
warded.” 

O’Brien hgsitated with a hang- 
ing head. “I hardly dare offer 
you my hand,” he said. 

“On the contrary. I think 
that of the three of us you come 
best out of the affair. ou have 
nothing to he ashamed of.” 


“ Your sister “4 

“T shall see that the matter jg 
- to her in its true light. Good- 

ye! Let me have a copy of your 
recent research. Good-bye, Jean- 
nette! ” 

“Good-bye!” Their hands met, 
and for one short moment their 
eyes also. It was only a glance, 
but for the first and last time q 
woman’s intuition cast a light for 
itself into the dark places of a 
strong man’s soul. She gave a 
little gasp, and her other hand 
rested for an instant, as white and 
as light as thistle-down, upon his 
shoulder. 

“James, James!” she cried, 
“ Don’t you see that he is stricken 
to the heart ?” 

He smiled gently and turned 
her quietly away from him. “It 
is a little sudden,” he said. “ But 
I am not an emotional man. I 
have my duties—my research on 
Vallisneria. The brougham is 
there. Your cloak is in the hall. 
Tell John where you wish to be 
driven. He will bring you any 
things you need. Now go.” His 
last two words were so sudden, so 
volcanic, in such contrast to his 
measured voice and mask-like face, 
that they swept the two away 
from him. He closed the door 
behind them and paced slowly up 
and down the room. Then he 
passed into the library and looked 
out over the wire blind. The 
carriage was rolling away. He 
caught a last glimpse of the woman 
who had been his wife. He saw 
the feminine droop of her head, 
and the long curve of her beauti- 
ful arm. 

“She is weeping,” he muttered. 
“She is sorry to leave me.” Then 
he pulled down his left cuff and 
scribbled a memorandum. It was: 
“Influence of emotion upon the 
lachrymal secretion— how and 
why?” 
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A Physiologist’s Wife. 


III. 


There was little scandal about 
this singular domestic incident. 
The Professor had few personal 
friends, and seldom went into 
society. His marriage had been 
so quiet that most of his colleagues 
had never ceased to regard him as 
a bacnelor. Mrs Esdaile and a 
few others might talk, but their 
field for gossip was limited, for 
they could only guess vaguely at 
the cause of this sudden separ- 
ation. 

The Professor was as punctual 
as ever at his classes, and as zeal- 
ous in directing the laboratory 
work of those who studied under 
him. His own private researches 
were pushed on with feverish 
energy. It was no uncommon 
thing for his servants, when they 
came down of a morning, to hear 
the shrill scratchings of his tireless 
pen, or to meet him on the stair- 
case as he ascended, grey and 
silent, to his room. In vain his 
friends assured him that such a 
life must undermine his health. 
He lengthened his hours until 
day and night was one long cease- 
less task. 

Gradually under this discipline 
a change came over his appear- 
ance. His features, always in- 
clined to gauntness, became even 
sharper and more pronounced. 
There were deep lines about his 
temples and across his brow. His 
cheek was sunken and his com- 
plexion bloodless. His knees 
gave under him when he walked ; 
and once when passing out of his 
lecture-room he fell and had to be 
assisted to his carriage. 

This was just before the end of 
the session; and soon after the 
holidays commenced, the professors 
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who still remained at Birchespool 
were shocked to hear that their 
brother of the chair of physiolo 
had sunk so low that no hopes could 
be entertained of his recovery. 
Two eminent physicians had con- 
sulted over his case without being 
able to give a name to the affec- 
tion from which he suffered. A 
steadily decreasing vitality ap- 
peared to be the only symptom— 
a bodily weakness which left the 
mind unclouded. He was much 
interested himself in his own case, 
and made notes of his subjective 
sensations as an aid to diagnosis. 
Of his approaching end he spoke 
in his usual unemotional and some- 
what pedantic fashion. “It is 
the assertion,” he said, “of the 
liberty of the individual cell as 
opposed to the cell-commune. It 
is the dissolution of a co-operative 
society. The process is one of 
great interest.” 

And so one grey morning his 
co-operative society dissolved. 
Very quietly and softly he sank 
into his eternal sleep. His two 
physicians felt some slight embar- 
rassment when called upon to fill 
in his certificate. 

“Tt is difficult to give it a 
name,” said one. 

“ Very,” said the other. 

“If he were not such an un- 
emotional man, I should have 
said that he had died from some 
sudden nervous shock—from, in 
fact, what the vulgar would call 
a broken heart.” 

“T don’t think poor Grey was 
that sort of a man at all.” 

“ Let us call it cardiac, anyhow,” 
said the older physician. So they 


did so. 
A. Conan Doy Le. 
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A MORNING IN THE GRAMPIANS. 


THERE is a solitary region, far 
to the north, unattractive to many 
who do not love the solitude of the 
hills for their own sake; bare and 
sterile for the most part,—but 
known to geologists who come to 
read the genesis of the hills in the 
rocks and boulders scattered on 
their surface; to botanists who 
climb the stony track in search of 
rare saxifrages, strange mosses, and 
lichens of wondrousname, not to be 
found elsewhere ; and to occasional 
tourists, passing over the ridge 
which divides the east from the 
west of Scotland, and who know 
this as the highest point of the 
wild, weather-stricken region which 
forms the principal group of the 
Cairngorms. 

Look across from this vast table- 
land of scattered rocks and stones, 
which forms the top of Ben Muich 
Dhui, the highest but one of Scot- 
tish hills, to the great hill op- 
posite, and you will see a network 
of silvery threads, seaming the 
hillside like lace-work, and appa- 
rently motionless in the distance, 
but which are, in reality, running 
streams, bursting from the bosom 
of the hill, and finding their im- 
petuous way through rocks, stones, 
and boulders, scant herbage and 
greenest moss, till they reach a 
lower level. 

On the north stretches another 
stony ridge, on whose flanks lie 
deep pools, fed from underground 
springs, which are known as the 
“ Wells of Dee” ; and all these va- 
rious sources, mingling with the 
waters of the Derry, the Geully, 
and the Lui, with a hundred name- 
less streams, uniting, become the 
great river which gives the name 
of Deeside to the broad valley down 
which it flows, by hill and wood 


and corn-land, a bright and spark- 
ling flood, to its grave in the sea, 
The great mountains are a fitting 
cradle for its infancy. <A wilder- 
ness of giant rocks, lying scattered 
over the sterile ridges of Ben-y- 
bourd, Ben Muich Dhui,and Cairn- 
gorm—sometimes with a crown of 
clouds upon their heads, white and 
fleecy like flocks of sheep ; ofttimes 
wrapped in the gloom of a thun- 
der storm ; now veiled in spotless 
snow, and now hidden from head 
to foot in a garment of impene- 
trable grey mist, into which the 
giants withdraw themselves as into 
privacy, and remain altogether un- 
seen, while the valleys and lower 
hills partake of the gloom, and all 
is dull and colourless, till with 
perhaps a burst of angry rain, the 
sun and the wind nena the cur- 
tain rises, the mountains come 
forth again, and all is brightness 
and beauty. But the mountains 
are always grand—in shade or in 
sunshine, in wintry gloom or when 
they are clothed in rich sweeping 
robes of heather. Here and there 
their rugged sides are torn by deep 
corries, in which lie wreaths of 
snow, cold and glistening, even in 
the height of summer. Here and 
there, at the foot of a steep preci- 
pice, lies a loch hidden in deepest 
gloom. Sometimes, but rarely 
now, an eagle soars slowly into the 
skies above them, a raven croaks 
hoarsely among the rocks, or rising 
against the sky-line a herd of deer 
is seen disappearing over a rocky 
ledge ; but otherwise there is little 
life, and still less vegetation, till 
we leave the highest regions, and 
descend into the corries and glens 
which run far up into the hills. 
First some scanty. groups of 
birch break the grey  wilder- 
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ness with their pale-green or 
russet foliage; then bright spots 
of emerald-green mark the source 
of a hidden burn; under the shel- 
ter of a mighty mass of rock grow 
tufts of blooming heather, then 
the stony slopes eeak into wide 
sweeps of heather and fern, and 
scattered groups of storm-tossed fir, 
of huge height and limb, and these 
again are lost in dark masses of 
forest, clothing the flanks of the 
hills, and filling the valleys with 
gloom; but on the highest hill- 
tops there is no colour but stony 
grey ; an alpine solitude is hardly 
more desolate and stern in its 
grandeur than these grey tops of 
‘the Cairngorms; yet there are 
even here, lights and shadows 
which take away all monotony, 
such as we see beyond that huge 
shoulder, draped as it seems in the 
shadow of a storm, so deep is the 
purple which shrouds it like a 
royal robe; for there, beyond a 
hill of palest amethyst, we catch 
a glimpse of the valley below, 
opening out to a wide strath, 
where the river, gathering breadth 
and strength as it goes, lies open 
to the sun, and broad gleams of 
sunshine lie athwart bands of 
green and gold. 

Truly we are among mountains 
here—among the strong founda- 
tions of the earth—with all the 
charm of a mountain-land in earth 
and sky, though a critical person 
might remind us that none of the 
hills around attain the height of 
5000 feet, and might even suggest 
that their rude and massive forms, 
lying together like couching lions, 
lack the keen abruptness of the 
peaks of Torridon or of Skye, or the 
majestic grace of Arran as it rises 
against the western sky. Never- 


theless the great mass of the Cairn- 
gorms have a grandeur all their 
own, and a charm of colour de- 
rived from a wealth of heather 
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that all the hills of the west can- 
not supply. We will not mar our 
pleasure in the scene before us by 
admitting comparisons, which are 
never so odious as when they in- 
terrupt by an impertinent criticism 
the delight coming from a sense of 
resent beauty. In these days it 
as been said that we are nothing 
if we are not critical, which is a 
depressing acknowledgment, even 
while we are provoked at the 
assumption of superiority in those 
who are unable to see loveliness 
or grace, excepting as they are. 
measured by their own rules or 
experience. Who, looking on what 
is before us, would care to measure 
distances, or count degrees of sub- 
limity, unless they. lack all true 
appreciation of beauty for its own 
sake, or have an unfortunate ex- 
perience which has dulled the 
power of spontaneous enjoyment ? 
Turn we to follow the course of 
the full and abounding river which 
has leapt from its birthplace on 
the mountain-top, and after man 
a leap and bound down the hill 
sides, is here adding freshness and 
beauty to every turn of its way- 
ward course. There forcing its 
way in an impetuous torrent 
through a narrow defile of rocks 
like an arrow; here flowing with 
a musical ripple past green and 
sunny haughs, and spreading itself 
out in broad transparent shallows. 
Now sweeping round some rocky 
barrier which bars the swiftness of 
its passage ; flowing between pebbly 
banks and wide stretches of fern 
and heather, where on moonlight 
nights the red deer are seen troo 
ing down to drink; stealing in 
deep pools and silent eddies of 
darkest clearest brown under the 
high-arched bridge, as at Potarch, 
where the red porphyry rocks 
gleam through the flashing water, 
and where there is a stretch of 
golden corn, and the reapers will 
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soon be at work; ever breaking 
the silence of the hills with its 
music or its thunder, till like many 
another wild creature it slackens 
its speed and grows tamer, and at 
last is caught and caged, and made 
to do its work in this world—to 
grind corn, to saw timber, to float 
rafts; and finally, a great volume 
of its bright waters is drawn away 
into iron pipes, and carried under- 
ground for miles to supply water 
to the great Granite City by the 
sea, into which it falls after a 
course of ninety miles from its 
birthplace. 

We have no wish to follow it so 
far, however; rather let us take 
our stand this early summer morn- 
ing on the old stone bridge which 
spans the river, here at its broad- 
est, where the road on the north- 
ern bank crosses to the southern, 
below the house of Invercauld, two 
miles below the old castle of the 
Earls of Mar, which rises on the 

n haugh overlooking the river. 
ere, upwards of 170 years ago, 
the eleventh Earl, then the great 
feudal lord of the district, raised 
the standard of the Stuarts, and the 
solemn hills looked down, it may 
be, on just such a morning as this, 
on the scene below, which, with all 
its brave array, had in it so much 
of pathos, and saw many a loyal 
gentleman and brave Highlander 
march away to return no more. 

The peaked turrets and weather- 
stained walls of the old castle 
accord well with the wild scenery, 
the dark hillside, and circling 
mountains. It was a blackened 
ruin at the time when 
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‘The standard on the Braes of Mar 
Was up and streaming rarely,” 


and is not very old now, for it 
was rebuilt as late as Geor, 


II.’s time, and fitted to hold 
troops, when the troubles were 
over. 
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There have been many showers 
since sunrise, and it is now one of 
those weeping mornings so frequent 
among mountains; but the mist is 
rising, not dragging across the face 
of the hills, and as we came down 
through the skirts of the forest, a 
break in the clouds showed the 
sun, while every now and then the 
—. of one or other’ of the great 
hills is seen deeply blue through 
the breaking mist. A fitful gleam 
reveals a patch of dazzling snow 
on Ben-a’an; the ridge of Ben-y- 
bourd shows one of his rocky 
crests; while nearer still, to the 
south, beautiful in outline, though 
but the nearer of his seven heads 
is visible, rises Lochnagar. Well 
may the poet, whose childhood 
was passed at its foot, sing of 
“dark ” Lochnagar, for it always 
appears robed in dark leaden-grey 
or purple ; always with that sharp 
precipice falling sheer from its 
summit to the black waters of the 
loch which lies in deep shadow 
below; always with the great 
forest of the Ballochbhuie darken- 
ing the lower slopes, above which 
it rises in solemn grandeur. 

Every moment, as the morning 
opens, the clouds are lifting and 
falling again in soft misty rain: 
it threatens to be a lowering day, 
but none the less beautiful for 
that to those who love fleeting 
lights and shadows, deepened 
colour on mountain and forest, 
and the mystery of a hillside seen 
through floating wreaths of mist. 
Such are veiling the dark-blue 
flanks of the great mountain 
before us; where they melt away 
the colour is marvellous, while 
every nearer object is made vivid 
in the “clear shining after rain.” 
We can see every stain of lichen, 
green or gold, on the bold rock 
of the Lion’s face, and the 
mosses on Craig Cluny gleam like 
emeralds. 
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Every tree of the birch-woods 
on either bank stands out in the 
clear light, the stems shining like 
silver against the darker back- 
ground of fir and heather, the 
foliage just touched with a paler 
green where early autumn has laid 
her finger. 

And what a wealth of wild 
flowers! Fresh and fair in the 
dewy moisture, they spangle the 
herbage and take possession of 
every cranny of the old mossy 
dyke which skirts the road. A 
month ago the wayside was 
wreathed in wild roses of every 
shade, from palest rose to deep- 
est crimson ; while the little pure- 
white burnet crept down to 
the very brink of the river, and 
flourished among the stones on 
the sandy shore. In mossy re- 
cesses grows the rare Linnea bore- 
alis, and the waxen bells of the 
pyrola. Tall foxgloves rise on 
every grassy knoll, and _ bold 
bright ragweed makes every stretch 
of sandy shingle or turf gay with 
tufted gold; and there, bending 
over the river, the light shiver of its 
leaves answering to the ripple of the 
water, is the a t= tremu- 
lous aspen, constant to every High- 
land stream. There is hardly air 
enough to stir even its light leaves 
to-day, and at this early hour there 
is nothing to break the silence save 
the softened rush of the river as it 
frets among the stones scattered 
over its bed. Only, if we listen, 
we can hear above its murmur the 
continual chirping and fluting of 
innumerable little birds flitting 
unseen among the branches of the 
great fir, ash, and birch trees 
which border the road. This is no 
rich chorus of melody such as swells 
up on a summer morning in the 
copses and gardens of the South, 
but low, and soft, and tender— 
the short cadences, with abrupt 
endings, reminding one somewhat 
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of those plaintive Scotch airs 
which are so tender and so sweet, 
and which harmonise so well with 
the surroundings. 

But what is that which is flutter- 
ing hither and thither in the very 
midst of the stream, half in and 
half out of the water ? It is a water- 
ouzel which has taken possession of 
a stone in mid-current, and is play- 
ing such antics that the eye can 
hardly follow the gleam of its 
white throat as it flits up the river, 
and then suddenly disappears in 
a flash of silvery spray as if by 
magic; and while we are won- 
dering, there it is again, fifty yards 
lower down, perched on the very 
stone on which we saw it first. 

How clear and limpid is the 
river as it flows over the stones 
and under the green mossy bank 
below,the birch-trees! Look down 
into that deep pool (it is, in fact, 
a fissure cleft in the rocky bed of 
the river of unknown depth), where 
the braided waters slip by with 
scarcely a dimple on the surface, 
and you may chance to see a 
slender dark object, motionless 
but for a slight waving motion of 
the tail; it isa “fish” lying with 
his nose against the current—one 
of the few who have as yet suc- 
ceeded in getting up the river this 
dry summer. The first autumn 
rain on the hills, even a “ Lam- 
mas flood,” coming as early as the 
first week in August, often turns 
the now quiet stream into hoarse 
roaring torrent, dark with peat, 
rising many feet in as many hours, 
and rolling in an impetuous flood 
of angry tawny waves. 

Such things as flood and storm 
seem far away from the present 
tranquil scene, with its mingled 
charm of mountain and forest, 
flashing water and sunlit herbage, 
seen under a tender morning sky, 
in which the sun is gaining power 
every moment to disperse the 
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clouds which hung so low an hour 
ago, and breathing the freshness 
and perfect purity of air which 
belongs only to early morning in 
Scotland. 

It is not only the grandeur of 
the hills and the depth of the 
forest which delight here, how- 
ever. On every side, look where 
we may, the eye will be gratified 
by some “ finest touch ” of nature, 
—some gleam of light, or softened 
shadow, some graceful form of 
tree or flower, some wayside green- 
ery, or ripple of amber-coloured 
water. 

Happy are they, thrice happy, 
who have the “seeing eye” for 
such simple forms of loveliness, 
apart from those more striking 
aspects which qo chiefly to 
artists, and to lovers of what 
we call the picturesque—a term 
which appears a misnomer ap- 
lied to nature pure and simple; 
proclaiming our inability to por- 
tray nature as it is—harmonious 
as a perfect chord is harmonious 
(with which, indeed, there is a 
wonderful analogy), and obliging 
us to bring other elements, above 
all, poetry and romance, to our 
aid, and to seize upon accidents, 
which force themselves upon our 
perceptions, and bring nature’s 
perfection within range of our 
comprehension and imitation. 

hat true lover of nature, how- 
ever great his skill as an artist, 
does not feel powerless when he 
essays to imitate, not idealise na- 
ture! We may beall attracted by 
a picturesque incident; but there 
is no element of the picturesque, 
as we understand the word, in the 
simplicity of nature itself ;—nature, 
by which we mean that marvel- 
lous and mysterious working, 
whose minute perfection our blind 
eyes cannot discern ; whose grand- 
eur and infinitude passes beyond 
our comprehension ; whose order 
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and completeness confounds all 
human science, and is beyond all 
human attainment; whose free- 
dom is the giving out of a hand 
too liberal to know restraint; 
whose grace alone satisfies the 
eye thirsting for perfection; and 
whose brightness so dazzles us 
that we can only adore the love 
which has veiled the fulness of its 
splendour from our weak vision— 
we do but see it “through a glass 
darkly.” 
. Who can define the fulness of 
delight which comes’ from com- 
muning with such beauty as is 
now before us? Who can sa 
from whence it comes? That it is 
not the gift of a cultivated taste 
merely, or the mere power of ap- 
preciating beauty in the abstract ; 
that the keenest intelligence and 
highest mental powers may lack 
the great gift which is the best 
boon of many asimple nature, we 
constantly experience. The pure 
delight derived from the loveliness 
of the hillside now before us, as 
it falls away from the sunshine 
which makes the moss and heather 
on its top glow like emeralds and 
amethysts, and gradually sinks 
down into the gloom of the forest 
at its foot, may pass all unheeded 
by one who can tell the length of 
ages which raised its great pile so 
far into the sky, and the quality 
of the atoms of which its preci- 
= are composed; while a 
umble tourist or self-taught artist 
stands rejoicing in every form and 
tone of colour, and every gradation 
of light and shade, and finds 
almost equal happiness in the tuft 
of dew-bespangled heather or blue 
harebell which grows at his feet. 
No love of art for its own sake 
can bestow the precious gift (na- 
ture, while it shows the perfection 
of art, is perfectly artless); and the 
danger of these days seems to be 
that not nature makes the artist, 
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but that art is endeavouring to 
run before, and to interfere with, 
the truth and simplicity of nature. 
It is true that rules and restric- 
tions are necessary to form the 
very highest standard of art as 
we accept the word. The art- 
ist himself must call to his aid 
and bring into service poetry and 
romance, or the finest of his works 
would be but dull and soulless 
imitations; but “boon nature” 
must ever remain unshackled by 
any scheme or system of ours, if 
we would enter into the secret of 
her joys. 

And when we ask from whence 
comes this happiness, this pure 
enjoyment of natural beauty, who 
can give the answer? No power 
of the intellect can fathom the 
depth of its spring ; reason as we 
may, we find it impossible to tell 
the source of its joy. Perhaps 
those are nearest to its compre- 
hension who can, in some faint 
degree, enter into the magnitude 
of that blessing which is promised 
to the pure in heart. 

But the spell under which these 
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musings have their birth is broken. 
The profound calm and peace of 
the hour is passing away, as the 
sun rises into the heavens, and the 
tender lights of the morning give 
way to the common light of day. 

he heavy moisture which hun 
on the heather, and strewed wit 
pearls every blade of grass and 
— net of gossamer, is drying 
quickly, as the white mists float 
upward into the sky,—and the 
giant hills which looked so near 
an hour ago, recede into the ‘dis- 
tance, and are veiled in the pale 
noonday haze. 

Other sounds besides the soft 
rush of the river and the song of 
early birds are making themselves 
heard, for the working-day world 
has resumed its = with its 
many voices, its traffic, and its 
labour. The sweet hour of morn- 
ing prime is over. Let us be 
thankful for its calm, its peace, 
and its soothing influences, which 
will remain with us through the 
long day, with its glare, and heat, 
and excitement, and act upon us 
like the memory of a happy dream. 
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DOROTHEA. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Was it not Fate? (whose name is also Sorrow).”’ 


A BRILLIANTLY lighted room, a 
cheerful supper-party, such as even 
the strict rigour of a German water- 
ing-place admits of, as a fitting 
close to a well-spent day; pretty 
face’, gay voices, ready laughter at 
the slight things that amuse happy, 
careless people, gathered together 
with nothing to do or think of but 
how to speed time most lightly on 
his way. The flaring lights stream- 
ed out through the open window, 
with a certain incongruity, on to 
the motionless shadowy trees be- 
low, where all was dark and silent 
save for some slow passing foot- 
step. Where the lights fell across 
the little garden of the restaurant 
there were patches of ghostly col- 
ourless mignonnette, which scented 
the warm air until its faint sweet- 
ness seemed a part of the night 
itself. 

A man, standing by the open 
window, leaned farther out, as if to 
enjoy the ghostly fragrance. The 
party had broken up into twos and 
threes ; his companion was a pretty 
blond-haired girl, who at his move- 
ment turned towards the window 
also—her eyes following his. 

“Tt is too dark to see,” she said. 
“I do wish they would light this 
_— up sometimes! They never 

ave illuminations here, do they?” 
she added regretfully ; “the gardens 
would look Seuky all lit up with 
small lamps.” 

“Now at Homburg,” she went 
on after a moment, as her com- 
—— made no reply, “ it is much 
ivelier ; next year I hope we shall 
go there.” 

“Tt seems to me lively enough 


here,” he answered lazily, with a 
half look, suggestive of admiration, 
towards her blond curls. 

“Oh, to-night, yes.” Her voice 
was quick and bright like her 
movements; “but you may be 
thankful you did not come before. 
Now that Lady Louisa is here it 
will make a difference.” 

“T thank my stars,” he said seri- 
ously, looking up to the twinkling 
sparks of light far above, “that I 
did not come before Lady Louisa.” 

A few notes struck on the piano 
made the girl turn her head. 

“She is going to whistle, she pro- 
mised me she would. Oh, we must 
go and hear her. It is really won- 
derful. I would give anything,” 
she added pensively, “to have a 
talent like that!” 

“ And haven’t you?” 

“'No;” she shook her head. “ It 
is so uncommon. I play the banjo, 
but every one does that. And you, 
don’t you sing? I am sure you do.” 

“ You are quite right—I do.” 

“ A comic song?” 

‘“‘ Perish the thought! On the 
contrary, the sentimentalest of love 
songs. Don’t I look like it?” 

He lifted his eyes, dark as the 
dark night without, and looked 
into hers, laughing and blue. 

“No; I don’t believe you,” she 
retorted, “ because I know. Lady 
Louisa told me.” 

“T am sorry she took the trouble 
to malign me.” But his thoughts 
were not with his words, for almost 
immediately he added, “How sweet 
the mignonnette is! It’s odd,” lean- 
ing his elbows on the sill, and gaz- 
ing down into the darkness ; “ but 
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it always seems to me to be not a 
scent, but a memory.” 

The girl lifted blue, unanswer- 
ing, uncomprehending eyes, her 
head half turned towards the little 
group at the piano ; it was another 
voice which exclaimed lightly, 
“A sentimental memory, Lord 
Aylmer?” 

He flushed ever so slightly, and 
stood more upright, but his answer 
came at once with asmile. “No, 
Lady Louisa, not a sentimental 
memory, which would be explain- 
able, wouldn’t it? but a ghostly 
one—of nothing.” 

“How mysterious !” 

She stood between the two now, 
a slight, elegant, perfectly dressed 
woman, and the girl looked at her 
with half-unconscious admiration 
mingled with envy. It is so nat- 
ural for youth to envy the finish 
and grace to acquire which has 
cost a price it cannot estimate. 

“You don’t feel sentimental, 
really, do you?” she said, with 
mock seriousness. “I am_be- 
ginning to be rather uneasy. I 
didn’t know before,” with an in- 
credulous smile, “it was possible.” 

“ Didn’t you? How disappoint- 
ing! I flattered myself I could 
rise to any occasion.” 

“ And was this an occasion?” 

She had taken Miss Hastings’ 
lace, the girl having joined the 
ittle group near the piano. “ You 
make me more uneasy still.” 

Miss Hastings’ voice was with 
them once more. Some one was 
laying “Queen of my Heart.” 

me one else was singing the 
words lightly. It was time to 
move; even Led Aylmer made a 

show of forsaking the window-seat, 
against which he had been lean- 
ing ; but before doing so, he'turned 
his head; the blond- haired girl 
was again by his side, and “ Who 
is that, do you know, Miss Hast- 
ings?” he asked. 
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Where the flaring lights from 
the open window fell across the 
little garden below, a woman was 
standing. Attracted by the voices, 
the laughter above, she lifted her 
head and looked upwards—a tall 
slender woman, clearly defined in 
the stream of light, which turned 
into bronze her red-brown hair, 
and carved her profile, clear and 
distinct, against the dark back- 
ground of shadowy trees. 

She had looked up for that 
moment, her attention attracted ; 
now she was seated, her face 
averted, her black draperies indis- 
tinguishable amid the surrounding 
shadows. 

“Who?” 

The girl peered down into the 
darkness. : 

“Oh, that—the lady in black! 
That is Mrs French.” 

“Do you know her? Who is 
she?” 

“No, I don’t know her, and she 
is just going away; but Lady 
Louisa does. She thought of ask- 
ing her to-night, but she changed 
her mind.” 

“Why did you change your 
mind, Lady Louisa? I thought 
you were above such feminine 
weaknesses ?” . 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t 
think she would have come; or, 
what is worse, if she had, she 
might perhaps have made us wish 
she had not.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“You have a most uncomp™»- 
mising way of asking questions,” 
Lady Louisa laughed. “AsI am 
not in the witness-box, I won’t in- 
vent an answer.” 

“Ts that what you do under 
those circumstances?” he queried. 
He had left the window; they 
were walking slowly towards the 
piano. 

“ When I am in that position, 
you will be able to judge of what 
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I am capable,” she corrected. 
“ Mrs French,” with swift chan 
of tone, “is not always a lively 
addition to a party. She has lived 
with fossils till she has nearly 
turned into a fossil herself. She 
is a widow,” she added. 

“A widow?” His tones could 
not suppress a start of surprise. 

“Yes; she married ten years 
ago. He died a few months later 
—was dying when she married 
him. This is all I know,—and 
she is not a person about whom 
one can invent things. I don’t 
see her often enough, I mean.” 

She laughed, he made no com- 
ment, and in a moment the con- 
versation was effaced from her 
thoughts. A tall, good-looking 
man was standing beside her; it 
was he who had been playing, and 
her mobile face was smiling at his 
imploring words. 

A few minutes later she was 
the centre of the little group ful- 
filling her promise, whistling with 
much cleverness some popular light 
opera air, with the carelessness 
of a boy, and in addition sufficient 
womanly coquetry of eye and ex- 
pression to lend piquancy to the 
performance. 

There were rapturous applause 
and petitions for an encore when 
she ceased. Surrounded by her 
little admiring court, she was quite 
in her element. Under the flatter- 
ing stimulus her colour rose, and 
gave her back her fading youth ; 
whilst the blond-haired girl—a 
touch of envy in her shallow blue 
eyes—watched every gesture and 
look with an admiration that 
might have roused a touch of pity 
in an observer. At such a moment 
the absence of one was scarcely 
noticeable—though perhaps, after 
all, that is a mistake, vanity is 
almost as keen-eyed as love is 
blind! Lord Aylmer had left the 
piano and returned to the win- 
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dow ; it was very hot, and there 


certainly was a refreshing sense of 
cooler air as bareheaded he leant 
out once more into the stillness 
and darkness. 

She was still sitting where she 
had been, a quiet figure, scarcel 
distinguishable from the naiealll 
ing shadows, but—perhaps, after 
all, there is something, some un- 
spoken sympathy, which answers 
to an effort of will—as he watched 
she stirred and slowly rose, a sec- 
ond’s hesitation, and then she lifted 
her eyes until they rested on his. 

He did not stir, neither did she, 
whilst in that moment she saw, 
against the brilliancy of the well- 
lit room, the alert, slight figure, 
the dark eyes with some slight 
softness of expression, which was 
at variance with the resolute lines 
of the young careworn face. 

“Your eyes are too young for 
your age,” Lady Louisa Angerton 
once said, in one of her confiden- 
tial moods; “ it is unfair.” 

“Unfair,” he repeated. “We 
should congratulate each other 
when anything keeps young — 
surely.” 

“No, it’s treacherous,” she in- 
sisted. “It makes one suspect—” 

“Suspect away! Only, when 
you know me better, you will dis- 
cover I am above suspicion.” 

“ Suspect,” she continued, “ that 
your heart is not as worn as one 
might have been led to suspect.” 


It was all coming back to him 
now, and under such different 
circumstances, and with two whole 
years’ dividing lines between. 

Memory’s blazing torch was 
lighting up, one by one, the darker 
corners, till it seemed as if nothing 
escaped him ; the voices, the laugh- 
ter, the trivial words were in his 
ears, the fluffy curls of Violet 
Hastings, the mobile smiling face 
of the whistler at the piano, the 
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airs the tall German had played, 
—they were stealing back one by 
one, and over and above all, a 
sense of clear, warm darkness, and 
the fragrance of mignonnette. 

Recalled—it takes so little some- 
times to set a light to memory’s 
torch—by the sight of a woman 
standing out in the dusty road of 
the little Swiss village, on to which 
the window of his room in the 
“Golden Eagle” looked,—a dull 
little Swiss village, consisting of a 
few houses, of which his insignifi- 
cant inn was the chief; a few in- 
habitants, of whom the greater 
number seemed to be assembled 
together watching the departure 
of the diligence; a quick-running 
stream, which by-and-by became 
a foaming mountain-torrent, hur- 
rying by under an old-fashioned 
bridge, on which the idlers loit- 
ered ; and beyond green fields, and 
flower-enriched meadows, with the 
calm, solemn grandeur of the moun- 
tains towering above. 

So different, everything so dif- 
ferent, except the one figure, which 
had carried him back into such 
different scenes. And yet, in a 
way, it was not quite the same. 
Not a shadowy dark form, but 
white-clad in accordance with the 
bright sunshine, which yet had a 
suspicion of April showeriness in 
its very brightness, a wide straw 
hat, under which showed a thick 
knot of the red-brown hair he had 
not forgotten. 

He approached a few paces 
nearer, and finally stepped out on 
to the little wooden ol cross- 
ing his arms upon it, and watching 
from that elevation the scene 
below. 

He had hesitated at first, but 
he realised now that no movement 
of his was likely to affect her, no 
look of his likely to attract her at- 
tention this afternoon. It was 
evidently a farewell moment: a 
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woman a few years older than her- 
self was on the point of depar- 
ture; luggage was already being 
arranged in its place, evidently 
English luggage ; and by the door 
of the diligence, regardless of the 
looks and comments of those about 
her, Mrs French was saying her 
last farewells. 

Her hands were clasped about 
the other woman’s arm, every now 
and then she touched it caressingly, 
once she laid her cheek against it. 

Every little movement was vis- 
ible to the man standing above; 
he knew, if he could have seen 
under the wide-brimmed hat, that 
her eyes were full of tears. 

“So like a woman,” the thought 
formed itself in his brain, “to cry 
over a fortnight’s separation,—and 
so especially like a woman to choose 
the highway to do it in!” 

But the last moment had come, 
the driver was on his seat, the 
luggage all more or less securely 
arranged, the maid and the dog,— 
the latter barking dismally in pro- 

hetic anticipation of the hours 

fore him of uncongenial seclu- 
sion, — were already in_ their 
places. The lady had followed 
them, and was now leaning from 
the window, exchanging a few last 
words with her friend. The driver 
lifted his whip, with. a quick move- 
ment Mrs French flung her arms 
about her friend in a farewell em- 
brace. “Courage, Em! do not 
lose courage. Me 5 know you will 
find a telegram to-night waitin 
for you with better news! i 
know it, I feel it.” The words, 
swiftly, impetuously spoken, 
reached clearly the listener above, 
with a certain quite unnecessary 
sting of reproach, as if his pre- 
vious taunting thought had been 
uttered aloud; then the small 
crowd fel asunder, the driver 
called out unintelligible words to 
his horses, and they were off. A 
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few minutes later the village street 
had reabsorbed its occupants, and 
Mrs French, with head slightly 
bent, and apparently careless of 
whither she went, was following 
slowly in the wake of the dili- 
gence’s gradually subsiding dust. 

Down the narrow street, across 
the quaint old bridge on the 
farther side, up a narrow, gradu- 
ally ascending path, which at a 
certain elevation brought her to a 
turn in the road, furnished with a 
bench for the comfort of travel- 
lers, who, seated thereon, could 
admire, were they so minded, a 
charming view of the little village 
they had left. 

For a long time, until her white 
dress was lost to sight, Lord Ayl- 
mer watched it from the wooden 
balcony of the “Golden Eagle” ; 
he had an idea that her thoughts 
were not with the road she was 
following, that the words he had 
overheard meant trouble of some 
kind, and that the footsteps he 
was watching were taken almost 
unconsciously, whilst her thoughts 
were following the rickety old 
diligence on its way. 

There is very little to doin a 
Swiss inn; one does not go to 
such places for any other reason 
than to leave them, but with a 
heavy storm imminent, it seemed 
as well to postpone his walk until 
it had come or passed by. 

“In these mountains——” He 
looked up; the cloud, thick and 
black, had spread over the smiling 
sky, the sun was hidden ; even as 
he spoke, down came the first 
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e did not linger then, but, 
entering the room, picked up an 
umbrella. 

“There is no woman living,” he 
said, with a half-smile, a superior 
smile, “that ever started for : 
walk with the sun shinin 
who took an umbrella with A 2 
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The rain was coming down fast 
as he crossed the bridge and hur- 
ried up the road on the farther 
side; he had got nearly as far as 
the wayside bench before he saw 
her, standing under a fir-tree, 
where she had evidently taken 
shelter. 

He paused, then approached her, 
lifting his hat. 

“You do not know me,” he 
began. 

She raised her head and looked 
straight at him with that same 
grave look that he remembered so 
well encountering once before, and 
then—“ But yes, of course,” she 
said, “I remember you,—you are 
Lord Aylmer.” 

For a moment her eyes wan- 
dered away—perhaps to her also 
some call, out from the past, ban- 
ished the present. 

“Tt is good of you to remember 
me,” he said, “ because it excuses 
my pursuing you with an um- 
brella, when I saw it was going 
to rain.” 

“ How very kind!” 

She flushed a little—a flush 
that faded directly. “It will 
save me a cold,—and a scolding, 
which is almost as bad.” And she 
laughed. 

“ And who scolds?” 

“My maid. She was my nurse 
for twenty years, and she has 
never quite given up the old ways. 
But what brings you here?” she 
went on. “Do explain. It does 
seem so extraordinary.” 

“Not more extraordinary, do 
you think, than you being here? 
What brings a woman to such a 
place, unless,” with a doubtful 

glance, “ you are an Alpine climber 
in disguise ?” 

“T don’t look like it, do I? 
No, I am not even a pedestrian. 
I am here for health ; I have been 
ill, and I chose this place to re- 
cover in. Is it not perfect?” 
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They had reached the bridge 
now, and she loitered, glancing 
down the stream to where 
it foamed along through the 
meadows. 

“Do think of the scolding,” he 
observed, “just fora moment. It 
is so much wholesomer than dawd- 
ling along in a very damp gown, 
admiring scenery through a show- 
er-bath.” 

“Thank you again. Yes, you 
are right. It is very damp,— 
and chilly, too,”—-with a shiver. 

After that they hurried on al- 
most in silence, until the door of 
the “ Golden Eagle” was reached. 

“T am breathless,” she said 
then, “too breathless to thank 
you, but I should like to do so, 
for I should never have hurried, 
or remembered to hurry, if I had 
been alone, and it would have been 
a pity to catch cold, because I am 
getting better every day.” 

The colour was in her cheeks, 
brought there by the rapidity with 
which they had walked. He noted 
its delicacy, and the thin outline 
of her face. ‘ You should be more 
careful,” he began. ‘‘ Are you 
alone? ’—he changed his sentence 
as they entered the dark, narrow 
passage of the inn, where they 
were met by the landlady with a 
voluble outpouring of sympathy. 

“Yes, I am alone,” and she 
lifted her eyes to his, with a swift 
seeking for sympathy. “It has 
been so disappointing,—worse, so 
sad. I came with my greatest 
friend, Lady Courtenay. She left 
her home to come with me, be- 
cause she did not wish me to be 
alone; but she has had to go 
back.” 

He was watching her; he saw 
the tears steal into her eyes. 

“What happened?” 

“She had a telegram this morn- 
ing to say that her boy—he is at 
Harrow—has scarlet fever. She 
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was so unhappy and anxious; he 
is her only child. Of course she 
had to start at once.” 

“ Poor thing!” 

“Yes; this morning it seemed 
so dreadful—I very nearly went 
back with her; but what good 
would that have done? I should 
only have been an extra trouble, 
and nouse. She will go straight 
to him ; I could only have stayed 
in London.” 

“You decided very wisely, I 
am sure,” he assented, “espe- 
cially as you are not well your- 
self.” 

“Oh, this morning I was in 
despair,” turning towards the stair- 
case, “but now this afternoon I 
feel much more hopeful. I wonder 
why, because nothing has hap- 
pened to change anything.” 

At the turn of the staircase she 
looked down to where he still stood 
at the foot— 

“ Because most boys have scarlet 
fever at school, and get better, 
don’t they? I have heard of it 
ever so often.” 

“So have I,” he answered. 
“Much more often, at any rate, 
than of a woman not catching cold 
who remained in wet boots for an 
unnecessary quarter of an hour! ” 

When he looked up to see the 
effect of this Parthian shaft, she 
had disappeared. 


What can two people do who find 
themselves the only English occu- 
pants of a remote Swiss village, ex- 
cept beareach other company during 
the sunny hours of the day, or con- 
dole with each other in the narrow 
sphere of the salon when it rains? 

“ What has brought you here?” 
Mrs French asked. “ I feel curious 
to know. You don’t do anything 
you ought to do. Every one else 
who comes here makes expeditions, 
climbs up mountains, and comes 
back tired and vainglorious.” 
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“Tt is an unrighteous curiosity,” 
the man answered, “but I will 
Strive to gratify it. Iam storing 
up a month’s fresh air before going 
to India, and it seems to me this 
is a very good place to do it in, or 
just as good as any other. Why, 
it would be impossible to see all 
there is to be seen here in less 
than a week. If I have done 
os I shall then possibly 
go elsewhere.” 

“ But you are seeing nothing,” 
she insisted. ‘“ Why, you have not 
even done what the merest tourist 
does! A couple of hours’ drive 
from here, and you can see the 
Matterhorn.” 

“ Have you seen it?” 

“ Not this year.” 

“Then we will both go. You 
shall never reproach me again, or 
taunt me with tourists! We will 
go to this place, see the Matterhorn, 
and return, as you yourself sug- 
gest, tired in body, but lifted up 
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is eyes, as a rule so unsmiling, 
had a distinct gleam in them now. 
He put down a somewhat old 
French paper he had been study- 
ing, and came over to where she 
was idling. 

“Tell me all about it; I am 
eager to start. To-morrow? No; 
well, I will arrange it. In the 
meantime, it is fine, we will go 
for a walk.” 

“You must let me have an 
hour first to write my letters 
home. I missed the English mail 
yesterday.” 

“An hour is a very long time 
to waste in letter-writing,” he de- 
murred. “ Three o’clock,” as a 
very wooden cuckoo sprang sud- 
denly out above his head. “Sit 
down there and begin, and I will 
wait.” 

Waiting consisted in dawdling 
about the room for a few moments, 
and then seating himself on the 


broad, low window-ledge which 
gave a view of the unfrequented 
village street. 

He had an unusual facility for 
remaining still. In a little while 
Mrs French, absorbed in her letter, 
had forgotten him ; his presence 
had ceased somewhat to be—per- 
haps it had never been—a re- 
straint. She wrote swiftly, ina 
few graphic lines touching in the 
situation :— 

“TI was so glad, dear Em, to 
get your telegram; it was very 
thoughtful of you to send it. It 
is a comfort to know he is better, 
and that there is no longer need 
to be anxious. I think I never 
felt happier in my life ; it must be 
the rebound from my anxiety and 
sorrow the day you went. It was 
all so disappointing. Lord Ayl- 
mer is here; I don’t think you 
know him? He says he is sight- 
seeing, but he does it in a very 
calm, unexciting fashion, which is 
fortunate for me. He is content 
to take short walks, and admire 
what is close at hand in the same 
limited fashion, that I can ac- 
complish. He is 3 

She paused there, idly dipping 
her pen in the ink as if for fresh 
inspiration, and then raised her 
eyes, perhaps for greater facility 
of portraiture—raised hers to 
meet his fixed upon her with some 
expression, some look that un- 
knowingly brought that faint 
swift-coming colour to her cheeks, 
and which made her speak nerv- 
ously— 

“You are tired of waiting? I 
am so sorry. I have been rather 
long. I was writing to Emily— 
Lady Courtenay that is—and there 
is always so much to say.” 

“ Please don’t hurry, there is 
no need; and you have still a 
quarter of an hour before you may 
expect that pert cuckoo to speak 
again.” 
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She idled no more, however, but 
drawing her pen through the two 
words of her opening sentence, 
wound up instead with a descrip- 
tion of herself, of her rapidly im- 
proving health. 

When Lady Courtenay read the 
letter, she put it aside with a feel- 
ing of relief. Some one at all 
events was with her friend in her 
exile, who would divert her mind 
from the anxiety and trouble in 
which she had left her. She did 
not know the name, she scarce 
gave the bearer of it a second 
thought. 

He was some one at any rate 
who spoke English, whom Doro- 
thea evidently, from her letter, 
liked; and companionship was so 
much better for her than the soli- 
tude that formed so great a part 
of her life. Dorothea, so — 
tive with her pen, would probably 
have described him had there been 
anything to describe; he rose up 
and passed away from before her 
an indistinct figure of some elderly 
greybeard who had found congenial 
society ia the companionship of a 
young woman, who had spent all 
er life in the company of her 
elders, and who was therefore ac- 
customed to their talk and their 
ways. 

So do even the best and truth- 
fullest of women mislead at times. 

“ Stamped, sealed, and directed ! 
Come; no,” as she began some dis- 
senting word—* no; one letter is 
quite enough at atime. You are 
here for fresh air, not to sit ina 
stuffy, unwholesome room. Your 
uncle,” as the one word caught his 
attention. “His will wait, I 
know, because you have yourself 
told me that he never worries. 
If he knew the choice, he would 
say as I do, Come out.” 

“ Yes, his can wait,” she agreed ; 
“T will fetch my hat.” But her 
conscience pricked a little as she 
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went up-stairs. “And I did not 
write yesterday, I really will to- 
night.” But conscience did not 
insist ; a little later, as they crossed 
the bridge, the faint reminder was 
already forgotten. 

“Tell me about your uncle,” 
Lord Aylmer said presently, as 
they sauntered slowly under the 
tall que which here formed 
a little wood, the fallen pine needles 
a soft carpet to the foot,—* your 
uncle and your home. What do 
you do there?” vaguely. 

“Not very much, I am afraid. 
I live not only with one old untle, 
but with two. They are very 
learned, and they talk of science 
generally, and every evening we 
play whist with a dummy, except 
on Fridays, when more scientific 
people come and talk to them,— 
and they play whist, and I am 
supposed to have the chance of 
improving my play by watching 
theirs.” 

He was silent a moment, his 
eyes on the ground, thinking; 
there certainly was not much to 
make out of a life like that. 

“T expect you are very clever,” 
he said at length with a nerv- 
ous little laugh, but his eyes, as 
he looked at her, were soft and 
pitiful. 

“T ought to be, ought I not? 
but I am not even a good whist- 
player, so I have not made the 
most of my opportunities.” 

“T am afraid not. But what 
else do you do,—for yourself, I 
mean?” 

“ Oh, I play a little, and sing a 
very little, and draw,—and if you 
promise never to repeat it P 

“T promise,” he echoed. 

“T write poetry,—a little,” drop- 
ping her voice; “so you see I 
am really very like every other 
woman.” 

“Ts that what they do?” 
But he was speaking absently, 
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looking now at the dark, sombre 
pines overhead, and now noting 
the slender grace of her figure, 
the gleams of light in her red- 
brown hair, where a stray sun- 
beam found its way downwards. 
“Yes,” she continued, “it is 
what other women do, but they 
have not the grace to be ashamed 
of it! You are not married, are 
you?” she asked, somewhat irrele- 
vantly, as it seemed, a minute 
later. 
“No. What a startling ques- 
tion! Do I look like it?” 
“T don’t know. I never thought 
of it till this minute, but it is 
better to know.” 
“Why?” 
_ “T am sure your questions are 

just as startling as mine! Well, 
panere not,” as he shook his 
ead, “but far harder to answer. 
Don’t you think,” she went on, 
“it would be nice, as we seem 
both to be in a catechising mood, 
to sit down? I love a wood, a 
pine-wood especially, and that 
seat looks very inviting.” 

She seated herself as she spoke ; 
he was silent, more silent than 
usual, and she strove to win him 
from his unusual taciturnity. 

“Don’t you like the sound of 
the wind in pine-trees ; it is quite 
a different story to the one it tells 
to other trees. Listen,” lifting her 
head; “at midsummer there is a 
prophecy of winter in it.” 

“How old were you when you 
married?” he asked suddenly, 
heedless, apparently, of her words. 

“ Nineteen.” She hesitated a 
moment, and then without look- 
ing at him, “My husband only 
lived a year; perhaps you may 
have heard—he was ill the whole 
time. He died of consumption.” 

“You should never have been 
allowed to do such a thing,” he 
began. 

he turned at the impetuous 
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words with a shadow of surprise 
in her eyes, which had grown 
grave. 

“ You judge as an outsider. It 
was a good thing to do,—of that 
I am as well assured now as I was 
then. You think I was too young 
to decide, but my decision was 
right; it won me six months’ 
happiness, which is more than 
many people win in their whole 
lives |” 

Her lips quivered, her eyes 
filled with tears. She half rose, 
but he laid his hand on her arm 
to detain her. 

“Forgive me; as you say, I 
judge as an outsider, and cannot 
know. And six months’ happi- 
ness is, of course; worth a good 
price.” 

She was silent, only lifted her 
eyes to his with a smile of thanks 
for the words, and for a minute 
he did not take his hand from 
where it rested on her arm, as if 
in sympathy with the storm he 
had raised. 


Presently she went on speak- 
ing, as if striving to make amends 
for her ill-timed emotion. 

“My life had not, before that, 


en a very successful one. Both 
my parents died when I was young, 
and I was brought up by these 
two old uncles. It was kind of 
them to give me a home, for the 
could not imagine what to do wit 
me, but they sent me to school, 
and it was something to have 
even so much of a home to re- 
turn to. My husband was a 
nephew of theirs, and often at 
the house; so you see it was the 
most natural thing to happen——” 

There was again a falter in her 
soft voice, his sem! moved a little 
until it rested on hers, and as if in 
answer to the sympathy of the 
touch, she went on. “He took 
me away to all sorts of lovely 
places. I had never left London 
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before, except to go to school. 
‘He took me to Italy, and then 
to the Mediterranean ; and though 
he was ill, I don’t think he ever 
said an angry word to me all that 
time. He did what he could for 
me as long as he was able ; it was 
the happiest time of my life. I 
cannot think, you see, that it was 
a mistake.” 

“T take back my words,” he 
said, gravely, “ you were right.” 

“ Happiness, you see,” she said, 
gently drawing her hand away, 
and rising as she spoke, “is not 
often offered us twice,—and so 
many people let their chance 
slip.” 

Do you think so?” 

He was still seated, and he 
looked up at her with those dark 
eyes in which there was always a 
faint shadow of tragedy at vari- 
ance with his youth. 

“ Don’t you think that, in some 
cases, it is not letting it slip but 
deliberately putting it aside?” 

“Tt comes to the same thing, 
does it not?” 

“Qh, surely not. As different 
as carelessness and _ resolution, 
though the results of the two 
may be the same.” 

She hesitated a moment, and 
then—“I don’t understand you,” 
she said. 

“Oh, I daresay not. I don’t feel 
as if I had made myself very clear ; 
but with two necessities (or so- 
thought necessities) one must, as a 
rule, choose between one and the 
other.” 

“ Yes, as a rule we cannot have 
this and that,” she replied; “ the 
choice is this or that. It is there,” 
after a second’s pause, “that so 
many people let their chance slip.” 

“ Always provided the choice 
rests with them.” 

“Ah no,” she replied; “it is 
not that—it is that they want 
their happiness as a luxury, not 
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as a necessity. It must be in ad- 
dition to—other things,” vaguely. 

“Every one,” the man replied 
slowly, still looking up at her 
where she stood before him, “ can- 
not afford luxuries; and to most 
people the problem is put the 
other way—happiness is the 
luxury.” 

Her eyes under their straight 
dark brows softened as she noted 
the expression in his. 

“Men and women see these 
things so differently,” she said 
gently. “So often what men 
esteem necessities seem to us lux- 
uries, and I daresay there is a 
reverse—if we could only realise 
it. But it seems a pity, when 
there is so much in the world 
worth having,,not to accept all 
we can.” 

“But unfortunately, you see, in 
this world there is no sure road 
to happiness— not even that of 
marrying for love, which has been 
decided by experts to be one of 
the most uncertain. I am going 
to avoid that risk by marrying an 
heiress.” 

His tone was hard, a trifle de- 
fiant. Into his eyes had crept a 
shade of recklessness. He stood 
up as he spoke. She was so tall, 
that when he did so their eyes 
were nearly on a level, and she 
was aware of something in his 
look and voice which made her 
shrink away from him—a ste 
over the fallen pine-needles, whic 
she was conscious took her many 
weary steps back into a past 
from which she had esca of 
late. 

The No of Bn om - the 

n ess of its palms, c 
ho of of the desert long before 
the tired steps are past that led 
to it. To the wayworn traveller 
the way is easy until the beguil- 
ing waters vanish, leaving him 
just as he was in — before 
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their delusive glitter stole upon 
his sight, but with all the wide 
space of hope between then and 
now. Even a desert march would 
be bearable if it were not for its 


mirage. 

«Don’t you think it has grown 
cold?” she said. There was no 
comment forthcoming on his words. 
“T suppose the sun cannot reach 
us through these trees; let us go 
back to the road.” 

There was no shadow of emo- 
tion in her voice now, it was 

ve and quiet as usual. The 
efiance died out of his eyes; 
there was an expression in them 
which touched her, and which she 
strove not to meet, as they for- 
sook the shade of the pine-trees 
and once more ente on the 
glaring sunlit road. 

But their talk grew formal after 
that. Some dark shadow followed 


them out of the pine-wood and 
dogged their footsteps even here ; 


some shadowy form that raised 
a dividing hand between their 
easy understanding of each other’s 
thoughts and words, and to Doro- 
thea there was a sensation of re- 
lief when the ‘‘ Golden Eagle ” was 
reached. 

“T am going to walk farther,” 
the man said, “ but I shall be 
back to supper. If your conscience 
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still reproaches you, you can write 
your letter.” 

“ Yes,” she said gently, but she 
did not. She took off her hat and 
seated herself in the window of 
her room, whence she could watch 
the soft veil of twilight fall softly 
down over the world which the 
sun had left. She had watched 
it many times before, knew each 
shadow on the slopes of the moun- 
tains, the glare of light as the sun 
disappeared, and the tender grey 
shade that came afterwards, the 
ripples of light on the stream, and 
then only the sound of hurrying 
waters through the darkness ; but 
to-night, though she looked, it was 
not of all the majesty and har- 
mony of nature she was dreaming. 
Amongst the loiterers on the bridge 
she was at length aware of a tall, 
slight figure, and at the sight she 
rose, called back to the present. 
Then: “I wish,” she said, ver 
low, “he had not said that. It 
sounded like a warning,” and a 
quick flush rose to her cheeks. 
At the consciousness of the flush 
she took a turn in the room, lift- 
ing her cool hands to her cheeks. 
“ A warning certainly not needed,” 
with a shadow of defiance in her 
soft voice, “but I wish, I wish 
all the same it had been left 
unsaid.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Content thee with one bitter word, Adieu.” 


Shadows pass, however, or seem 
to do so; and when a couple of 
days later the expedition to Reis- 
dorf took place, there was no blot 
on the brilliant sunshine of the 
present. If the promise of the 
morning only held good, every- 
thing pointed to a perfect day. 
As they drove through the clear 
invigorating air, under the cloud- 


less suramer sky, everything tend- 
ed to banish any lurking care. 

Dorothea had thrust far out of 
sight all that cold uncongenial past 
which for so long had held her 
in its clutches; and as the after- 
noon passed, gaiety, which had 
grown foreign to her nature, re- 
possessed her. 

It was a long drive, and at the 
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end, leaving the carriage at a 
rimitive Swiss inn, they sallied 
forth for the short climb which, 
according to the directions of the 
landlord, would lead them to the 
most favourable spot for the view 
they sought. 

te was steep, if short; but once 
over, they found themselves in one 
of those level highlands common 
in Switzerland, with the soft 
evening wind ruffling the grasses 
at their feet, rustling the many 
flowers, the thousands of pansies 
and forget-me-nots, which grew in 
profusion around. Hurrying along 
were the waters of a tiny brook, 
which dashed itself impetuously 
against the stones, or swirled 
vehemently round some greater 
hindrance which came in its way. 

Standing beside it, they looked 
across the wind-blown meadow- 
land to where, above the green 
highlands, stood in the distance, 
—against the brilliant blue of the 
sky, clear as a shaft of frozen 
light,—the Matterhorn. 

For a moment they were silent, 
and then the woman drew a step 
nearer to her companion. 

“You are content—happy?” 
she questioned. “ You are not 
going to say, or feel even, that I 
lured you here under false pre- 
tences? ” 

“Content, happy,” he repeated, 
smiling a little as he spoke. “It was 
well thought of to make me come.” 

“Ah, it will be a good memory 
to keep by you,” she said impul- 
sively. “ Many years ago J came 
here re 

“Who brought you ?” he asked, 
but he did not turn his head to- 
wards her. 

“TI was alone. Some one had 
described the place in a book I 
once read, and I made my wa 
here. It is an uninhabited zand, 
where I can come when I want to 
avoid my fellow-creatures.” 


“You make me feel rather as 
if I were an intruder. Why do 
you like being alone?” he added 
quickly, “it is an unhealthy mor- 
bid state.” 

“You an intruder! oh no”— 
smiling—* you are quite mistaken. 
My island is open to any one who 
speaks my language.” 

“ Ts it such an unusual one? ”"— 
tossing back the light jest. 

“No, surely not. But those 
who land are generally more anx- 
ious to teach me theirs.” 

“T want you, nevertheless,” he 
said, his voice falling a little, “ to 
learn mine. For a reason,” he 
added quickly, as he noted a shade 
of embarrassment on her face at 
his change of tone. “I want to 
tell you something — about my- 
self, of course,—and it is always 
easier to speak one’s own lan- 
guage.” 

“Yes,” she assented, “we are 
apt to mislead, of course, when 
we have to translate.” 

“ And after I am gone, I should 
not like to think that you were 
building up wrong or prejudiced 
ideas about me.” 

“T shall not do that,” she an- 
swered quietly. 

“You think so,”—he spoke 
quickly, looking straight into her 
eyes at the words—“ but all the 
same, you are harbouring the 
prejudices against the time!” 

She laughed uneasily. 

“No, no, I will give you the 
benefit of every doubt.” 

“There shall be no place for 
doubt,” he replied. 

Again, at the gravity of his 
tone, he was aware of the shade 
of nervousness that crept over 
her, but she made no comment 
on his words. 

Through the great forget-me- 
nots and golden buttercups that 
edged the tiny stream, they saun- 
tered along. There was a touch 
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of evening now in the fresher air, 
the sun had almost disappeared 
behind the neighbouring hill-tops. 
Of a sudden she stopped, and— 
“ Does not running water fascinate 
ou?” she exclaimed. “That,” 
ifting her eyes for a moment to 
the shaft of light in the distance, 
“is wonderful, awe-inspiring ; but 
water, running water, is the soul 
of a landscape. Nature is dead 
without it. And it has, too, all 
the moods and vagaries of a soul. 
I read once somewhere it was the 
woman of inanimate creation, ver- 
satile, untamable, dangerous 4 

“And refreshing?” he added, 
as she paused. 

“Ne, I don’t think my author 
was so complimentary, but then, 
I don’t think that was his in- 
tention.” 

They were standing facing one 
another, smiling at the thought 
and the light words, when of a 
sudden—*“ Look !” she exclaimed, 
with a breathless little cry, point- 
ing across the meadow; and turn- 
ing his eyes in the direction of her 
hand, he saw, standing up like a 
pillar of flame, which reached from 
earth to sky, the Matterhorn, 
touched with the rosy light from 
the sun, which had already sunk 
out of sight. 

Behind these encircling hills the 
=e of sunset was taking place: 
all that the watchers saw was 


the crimson light kindling into 
flame the shaft of ice—a never-to- 
be-forgotten glory. Almost un- 
aware of his movement as he took 
her hand in his, she stood en- 
tranced, whilst the colours deep- 


ened from pink to crimson, and 
then slowly faded until the last 
rose-leaf shade had vanished, and 
once more the cold white pillar 
stood out clear and distinct against 
a now fast-darkening sky. Then 
she turned to him with a sigh. 

“ Ah, how beautiful! te are 
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glad, are you not, we have seen 
such a sight ?” 

“Tam glad,” he said gently— 
and he only then loosed her hand 
—‘“that we have seen such a sight 
together.” 

“T think,” she said softly, “we 
should always understand each 
other, after having seen it to- 
gether.” 

Her own words were not ver 
clear, even to herself. She did 
not strive to explain them, but 
if her hearer did not understand 
them, he did not say so. 

Almost in silence they returned 
over the softly waving grass to 
the little inn where the carriage 
awaited them. 

She stood a moment looking 
back over the path they had 
trodden; when’ she turned away, 
he noted that it was with a 
shiver. 

“You are cold?” he questioned. 

“Yes,” she said absently, “it 
has grown cold, has it not?” 

“You should not have stayed 
up there so long. After sunset, 
at this height, the temperature 
falls very quickly.” 

She roused herself at the anxiety 
in his voice. 

“Qh, it was worth the risk! I 
do not regret it.” 

“Not yet perhaps. Pay-day,” 
with a smile, “has not come yet ; 
but we must do our best to out- 
wit it.” 

He took down her coat, and 
wrapped it about her. 

“ Are you warm now?” as they 
drove away. 

“ Warmer.” 

“That is not very satisfactory.” 

“Qh, please don’t think of any- 
thing so uninteresting as the varia- 
tions of temperature,” she pleaded. 
“T am sure when people are happy 
they don’t get ill.” 

“And you are happy, that 
means?” 
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“Yes, quite.” 

But when she had put it into 
words, and in so doing had sub- 
scribed to the fact, again that 
unusual touch of nervousness re- 
asserted itself, and her eyes, shift- 
ing from his, were kept turned on 
the fast-darkening landscape. But 
it was not of the soft beauties of 
the evening she was thinking—the 
past hour even had the unreality 
of a dream. She had scarcely 
noticed it at the time, but now 
it was only of the hand that had 
held hers, as they had stood to- 


gether amid the flowers of the 


meadow, that she could think. 

“Such a trifle,’ she thought, 
with a touch of self-condemning 
anger—“ a moment’s sympathy to 
which my heart responded ;” but 
the anger did not banish the 
memory. 

“ Mrs French.” 

At the words, the direct ad- 
dress, she looked round and met 
his eyes, dark and earnest. 

“To-morrow will be my last 
day, and I want therefore Fe 

The words were unexpected, her 
eyes no longer met his, though she 
spoke at once— 

“To-morrow,” and then paused, 
her voice faltering into silence. 
But almost immediately—* It is 
a good thing, then, that you have 
seen the chief object of interest,” 
she went on quietly; “it would 
have been a pity to have come 
and gone, and missed such a 
sight.” 

“Yes. Do you remember out 
yonder,” vaguely, “ what you said 
to me—that seeing such a sight 
together should make us understand 
each other?” 

And as she nodded, he went on, 
“T hope so, because I am trust- 
ing to it to make you understand 
me while I tell you something.” 

Something in the tone, in the 
dark eyes, whose expression she 
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feared to meet, quickened her 
ulses until their beats frightened 
er. 

A moment’s silence; but when 
he spoke again, there was some- 
thing reassuring in his voice, so 
resolute and calm. He had turned 
half round, and was watching her, 
and at the first word, her courage, 
or whatever it was that had de- 
serted her, reasserted itself. 

“The other day I told you,” he 
said abruptly, “that I was not 
going to marry for love. I want 
to tell you why.” 

She offered no word, but waited 
for him to speak. Something in 
her attitude and silence seemed to 
affect him. 

“You are already on the alert 
to find a flaw in my defence—no ; 
you need not speak,” as she began 
a denial, “but I feel it neverthe- 
less. You hold a brief against 
me.” He sighed as he spoke, but 
immediately went on. “I have 
only, as you know, an old father 
and a young sister belonging to 
me. In addition,” he paused, “I 
have a cousin,”—he hesitated, and 
during the pause— 

“ An heiress,” she said quietly. 

“ An heiress,” he repeated, with 
a shade of bitterness at a some- 
thing, some slight untranslatable 
tone in her voice. And then the 
bitterness had again vanished, and 
he leant nearer to her, his dark 
eyes seeking hers. 

“IT was right, you see; you do 
not wish to understand,—you wish 
to stand aloof, and judge.” 

“No, no, you are mistaken.” 
Her eyes and voice alike were 
full of trouble. “Why do you 
say such things? Who am I to 
judge? I only ”—faltering—* can- 
not understand.” 

“T want to make you under- 
stand, but,” smiling a little sadly, 
“T am, as you say, struggling with 
the difficulty all the time, of 
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“2 rR” ’ she said gently, there 
was no longer any bitterness in 
her voice, “ you are trying to teach 
me your language, not to learn 
mine.’ 

He shook his head. 

“ Listen ;” and as he spoke he 
took in his the ungloved hand 
that rested on her knee, and heed- 
less of the effort she made to free 
herself. “No; listen first. She 
is, as you say, an heiress. True. 
She is also the daughter of m 
father’s brother. He is dead, this 
is his only child. Ever since I 
have realised anything on the 
subject, I have understood my 
father’s wishes, and have hesitated 
to acknowledge them. Now at 
length, before returning to India 
for my last year there—I have 
promised ———” 

“What did you promise?” The 
unexplained anger, the momentary 
bitterness, had alike died away, 
there was only tender anxiety in 
her voice, she no longer even made 
an effort to free her hand from the 
kindly clasp of his. 

“TI promised that when I 
returned next year, I would do 
as he wished.” There was no 
faltering in his voice. 

“Does she know?” 

She put the question slowly, 
after a little delay. 

“T cannot tell you, but it is 
= I wished to tell you,” 

e added a moment after, “though 
I despair of making you quite 
understand. There is scarcely 
anything I would not do to please 
my father, we have been every- 
thing to each other for so long. 
My soldiering in foreign countries 
has been the only act of mine in 
which we were not quite in accord ; 
but now, it is settled. This is my 
last year’s service, and in return 
for having had my own way for 
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fifteen years in that matter,” and 
he smiled, “in the other matter— 
of a wife—I do not choose. [ 
accept. Say something,” as she 
was silent. 

“What can I say,” she answered, 
“except that you would not, I 
know, decide on such a subject 
without iving it every thought? ” 

“ Half-hearted mies but I am 
not thinking so much of them as 
of the fact that your hands are 
burning, and that I felt = shiver 
again. Please don’t tell me you 
have caught cold.” 

But though she denied the fact, 
and struggled to ignore it all the 
evening, and during a watchful, 
feverish night, when the morning 
broke, denial was no longer pos- 
sible. Alternately shivering and 
burning with fever, there was just 
cause for the anger of the old 
nurse, when she saw her. Short- 
lived anger, soon replaced by real 
anxiety. 

“Get up!” as Mrs French began 
some such sentence. “Indeed you 
will do nothing of the kind, though 
if people will be so foolish, they 
deserve to be ill.” 

Perhaps she did not hear her ; 
at any rate Mrs French asked no 
question as to what her folly con- 
sisted in. Perhaps she did not 
need to ask. 

“You can bring me a cup of 
tea,” she said ; “it will, I daresay, 
do my head good. I cannot stay 
in bed.” 

But the tea was no cure, and 
even though, sorely against Grey’s 
judgment, she struggled up, it was 
— to allow she was beaten, and 

ging = into bed. 

is last day.” The words, 
with feverish persistence, haunted 
her as she tossed restlessly from 
side to side, or took all repose from 
her heavy uncomfortable sleep. 
Fate seemed to have been on the 
alert to trouble her. “ But I never 
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had any luck,” she thought, and a 
couple of burning tears forced their 
way down her cheeks. “I might 
have been kinder,—I know that he 
was disappointed in my want of 
sympathy, oe which he had 
expected. am, perhaps, after 
all, only justly punished.” 

All through that long day they 
haunted her, the time seemed 
endless, and yet when she was 
aware that it was twilight, and the 
evening had come, it surprised her 
to find that the day was over. 
She opened her eyes with a quick 
throb of pain. 

“ Grey.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” . 
The elder woman, who had bee 
seated by the window, rose and 
approached her with a cup of 

milk. 

“No, no,” pushing it aside, “I 
don’t want it. Tell me,” laying 
her slender, hot hand on that of 
the nurse; “tell me—has Lord 
Aylmer gone yet?” 

“T don’t think so. Shall I go 
and ask ?” 

“Yes, please. If not, see him, 
will you? Tell him how ill I am, 
and say, I said you were to say 
good-bye. Tell him,” hoarsely, 
fixing feverishly bright eyes on 
her, “that I did try to get up, but 
I was not well enough.” 

“Yes, yes; don’t vex yourself, I 
will see him.” 

It seemed a long time she was 
alone. Watching the door made 
her head ache afresh; the room 
was growing so dark, it tired her 
eyes, straining them through the 
gloom. She closed them, and there 
was a quick sensation of being out 
on the flowery meadow, only it 
was chill and cold, then in a mo- 
ment burning as a desert, because 
of a shaft of fire which rose up 
in front, its flames so near, they 
scorched her cheeks; she tried to 
call out for help and turned to her 
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companion, but his eyes were 
averted, unaware or careless of 
her danger. A moment more, and 
she would be burnt, scorched by 
the flame that had reached her— 
and then a sudden cessation of the 
torment ; he had turned and taken 
her hand in his kind strong clasp, 
and at the touch a cool wind had 
passed over the burning atmo- 
sphere—or had he drawn her be- 
yond its influence ?—the throbbing 
= had grown quiet, the terror 
ad subsided—she opened her eyes, 
the feverish dream had , the 
door had reopened, and Grey had 
returned from her errand. 

“ Has he gone?” 

Ry old nurse shook her head. 
“ 0.” 

“ Did you see him ?” 

“Yes.” And in answer to the 
eager look in the tired eyes: “ Yes, 
I gave him your message, and he 
said as I was to tell you he was 
not going till he could say good- 
bye, and feel sure you were better, 
for he knows that he was to blame 
taking you out that long, cold 
drive after sunset—which I said : 
‘Excusing me, my lord, it was.’” 

“That was very unkind, Grey ;” 
but there was a smile about the 
mouth, and the voice had lost 
something of its hoarseness. 

“Which it was the truth, 
ma’am.” 

“Give me the milk, there’s an 
old dear,” she said gently, “ and sit 
beside me. Don’t leave me until 
I am asleep. I dream such hor- 
rible dreams, I can’t bear to shut 
my eyes.” 

She closed them as she spoke, 
but Grey had evidently something 
else to say, for after a few vain 
beginnings—“ Ma’am,” she said, 
“you are listening?” 

“ Yes,” Mrs French nodded. “I 
can’t open my eyes, it makes my 
head worse.” 

“ He said something else.” 
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“ What was it?” 

“ He said,” with a sudden, spas- 
modic attempt at bringing out the 
words aahikt , “that it was folly 
your not seeing a doctor, and that 
any was better than none—my 
very words, you remember, this 
morning—and,” hesitating a good 
deal more 

“Well, go on.” 

Perhaps the voice was not as 
discouraging as was expected, for 
“He went and fetched him,” she 
finished abruptly, and “ he’s here.” 

These diplomatic announcements 
made, without any further remark, 
Grey disappeared, and a moment 
later the doctor was ushered in. 

When, half an hour afterwards, 
he was departing from the “Golden 
Eagle,” Lord Aylmer was standing 
smoking a cigarette at the inn 
door. 

“You have seen the English 
lady ?” he questioned. “I hope 
she is better?” 


“She is ill,” he replied ; “a bad 
cold, with a great deal of fever, to 
be deplored especially on account 
of her having had inflammation of 


the lungs this spring. ‘A cold,” 
sententiously, “is therefore to be 
regretted. 

“Certainly, much,” his hearer 
assented. “ Has she much fever?” 

“A good deal, but I have, I 
hope, assured her a quiet night. 
A good sleep may possibly avert 
_ all grave consequences. It was 

well,” pompously, “ that monsieur 
sent for me, or the poor lady 
would probably have had a second 
bad night.” 

“Monsieur Latour’s skill had 
been reported to me,” Lord Aylmer 
answered gravely. “I shall ho 
to have a better account in the 
morning.” 

But despite monsieur’s skill, 
Dorothea French was not to 
escape so easily. 

It was three days, days of wear- 
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ing cough and feverish nights, 
before she was able to get up, and 
by the help of Grey’s arm make 
her way into the sunny salon, 
where an arm-chair awaited her 
by the window —an arm-chair 
by which stood a little table 
with a great bunch of roses and 
mignonnette. 

She knew who had prepared 
that welcome for her, and smiled 
at them as she settled down amid 
the cushions in the easy-chair, 
tired with even those few steps, 
too tired to do anything but look 
out at the well-loved view across 
the valley. 

“Get me some tea, nurse— 
make it yourself, and bring it 
here. I am so tired, it will re- 
fresh me.” 

She was awaiting it with closed 
eyes, trusting to its inspiriting 
power to prepare her for a visi- 
tor, when the door was opened so 
quietly that she was unaware of 
it, until he was standing beside 
her. 

“Forgive me.” Those were his 
first words, quite different from 
those he had meant to say, but 
her appearance startled him, he 
had been unprepared for her 
looking so ill. “Forgive me, 
though I cannot forgive my- 
se]f{——” 

“Forgive you,” she repeated, 
opening her eyes and holding out 
her hand; “first you must let 
me thank you for these,” touch- 
ing the flowers. “Oh, and for 
the doctor also,” and she smiled. 
“Tf you only knew how much 
good it did my poor old nurse 
to find some one to support her 
in her delusion that a doctor 
should always be sent for” 

She talked, he felt, to set him 
at his ease, but the effort svon 
brought a faint flush to her thin 
cheeks, and “I shall have to fetch 
him again,” he said, “ and ask him 
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if you ought to talk. Iam sure it 
is not good for you.” 

“T have been silent for three 
whole days,” she pleaded, “and I 
seem to have so*much to say; it 
was so good of you to stay.” 

“Was it?” he asked, absently. 

He was still standing on the 
farther side of the little table, 
watching the waves of her hair 
drawn into a thick knot at the 
back of her head, the little light 
curls on her forehead, that the 
warm, soft air from the open 
window lifted, when “Sit down,” 
she said, “do. I am so tired 
myself that it makes me tired 
even to see some one else stand- 
ing. Ah, here is the tea, I 
shall feel better after it.” 

He drew a chair up closer to 
her. 

“Tt was so nice of you to get 
me those flowers,” she went on; 
“they seemed to say, when I got 
in here, that some one was glad 
I was better again—that was 
what they meant, was it not?” 

He nodded. 

“Tt is always dull to make the 
effort of moving when one has 
been ill, and to find that no one 
appreciates it. Now, if you had 
gone “ 

“Did you really think I should 
go like that?” 

“T was afraid you would,” she 
amended. “You said the last 
time I saw you that you were 
only going to remain one day 
more.” 

“Yes, I meant to; I thought 
it would be better.” 

She heard his words, because 
that quick, momentary flush be- 
trayed her, but her eyes did not 
stray from where they were turned 
to the lights and shadows on the 
distant hills. 

“T am glad you decided other- 
wise,” she said, in a quiet voice. 
“T should have been sorry not 
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to say good-bye, besides, I wanted 


to say something % 

“What?” 

He rose as he spoke, and moved 
a step nearer, until he was stand- 
ing behind her chair, and there 
waited for her words. 

She did not turn her head, but 
spoke at once, looking straight 
before her. 

“I wanted to say that I do not 
think I was quite kind when you 
told me—that story about your- 
self. I think,” with a little wan 
smile, “ I was not trying specially 
hard to see things from your point 
of view; and I am sure that you 
were trying to show it to me, 
and I might have seen it, if I had 
tried! ” 

“ Why did you not try ?” 

His hand was resting on the 
back of her chair. As he put his 
question she was aware that he 
moved it, until it touched the 
thick masses of her hair, but she 
did not shrink from the touch, 
only clasped her hands tightly 
together for a moment before re- 
plying. 

“Tt is very hard,” she said, 
“for a woman to be just.” 

“ I do not want you to be just.” 
The words came quickly, passion- 
ately. With a swift movement he 
flung himself on his knees beside 
her, taking her hands into his 
clasp, resting his head against 
them. “Iam not free—you un- 
derstand, you must understand. 
I am poor, and she isrich. No, ° 
do not take your hands away. 
Listen, you must try to under- 
stand. It is not pe that, but 
that at length I have accepted 
what has been offered, done what 
has been expected of me, and have 
given my promise. If she does 








not know herself, her mother does. 
With my own free will I have 
ledged myself; I cannot draw 
ack——”” 
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“No,” she said gently, sooth- 
ingly, as if she were speaking to 
a troubled child, “ you cannot, of 
course, draw back. And do not 
think I do not understand—I do 
entirely.” 

She felt a kiss on the hand he 
held, but it did not trouble or dis- 
turb her. Of a sudden, a calm 
had settled down which stilled the 
storm that had harassed her life 
of late. She did not stay to ques- 
tion its wherefore, or ask to what 
she owed it, did not put the ques- 
tion as to whether it was the 
present that was of itself eclipsing 
past sorrow and future pain; ill 
and weak and wearied, the con- 
sciousness of the present tender- 
ness was all-sufficing. 

It meant nothing, could mean 
nothing in the future. By-and-by 
—so she put a coming fear aside— 
by-and-by out of this a steady 
friendship would be born and 
grow, which would sweeten her 

e. 


But even such faint unsatisfac- 
tory analysis was to-night im 
sible, she could only feel thankful 
that he was here. 

“T understand you,” she repeat- 
ed, “do not fear for that, but I 
am tired, too tired to talk. In- 
stead, you will sit there, and tell 
me—oh, thousands of things that 
I want to know!” 

But even when he was seated 
in the low chair by her side, it 
did not seem as if he had much to 
say or she so much to ask ; and it 
was still early when she had to 
admit she was too wearied to sit 
up any longer. 

When she said good-night there 
was a question in her eyes, but 
she did not put it into words, per- 
haps because Grey was urging a 
speedy departure so emphatically. 

“You will be ill again to-mor- 
mow,”’she prophesied,and the threat 
was sufficient. “ You know what 
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the doctor said, a few hours would 
be long enough.” 

“The doctor is a very foolish 
person,” she answered, “ he really 
did not know arything.” 

“You ungrateful patient,” Lord 
Aylmer p> 4 “ Why, I believe if 
it had not been for him you would 
not have been up for a week. I 
shall always consider him most 
skilful. Don’t you, Mrs Grey?” 

“I do indeed,” Mrs Grey ejac 
ulated emphatically. 

“And you give me a share of 

titude, I hope, for bringing 
im.” 

“And me for seeing him,” Mrs 
French added, “ please don’t leave 
that out. Good-night.” 

“Tell me,dearie”—Grey stooped 
over her before leaving her room 
that night—“just tell me,” and 
she whispered, though there was 
no one to hear, “ are you going to 
marry him?” 

It was dark; she could not see 
the quick red that stained the thin 
cheeks, and the voice was quite 
quiet. 

“No, certainly not, you foolish 
old match-maker. There is no 
question of any such thing. It’s 
well I’m not young and bashful, or 
your indiscreet questions would be 
very discomposing.” 

Mrs Grey answered nothing. 
She moved quietly away without 
a word, though her kind old face 
was troubled. 

Dorothea tossed about restlessly 
for a little while. “I wish some 
one would not always make those 
horrible suggestions,” she thought, 
“ though after all it does not really 
matter what people think—when 
I know.” But knowing did not 
bring complete rest to the train 
of thought thus inconveniently 
started. 

“Between us now there is no 
shadow of misconception. He has 
only friendship to give, and he has 
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given it; and for me” — more 
calmly—* that is all I want.” 

Something, perhaps this know- 
ledge and its attendant calm, gave 
her a good night, and when she 
entered the little salon next morn- 
ing, she looked and felt much 
better. 

When Lord Aylmer congratu- 
lated her on this fact, she acknow- 
ledged it at once. 

“Yes, I am much better; it 
was the doctor,” with a little 
laugh, “and staying in bed that 
made me ill ; getting my own way 
is curing me! ” 

He smiled too. 

“You are an _ unreasonable 
woman—by fits and starts,” he 
added. 

“Yes,” she assented, “but 
then I am so reasonable some- 
times, that a little law should be 
accorded me occasionally.” 

“And what use will you make 
of it?” 

“Tell me -this,” she said, un- 
heeding of his words, and for a 
moment her eyes shifted, “when 
are you going ?” 

e was by the window; at her 
words he came nearer, and stood 
beside her. 

“TI am obliged to go on Wed- 
nesday ; that is the last day b 
which I can get through to cate 
my steamer.” 

“And to-day is Saturday.” It 
was almost a sigh, but she added 
directly, “ And you are going to 
stay here the whole time; it is 
very good of you.” 

“T hope to see you much better 
before I leave,” he said: and then, 
in a brighter tone, “ As you said, I 
am worse than any tourist; my 
want of ambition is deplorable. 
Well, it is content to remain 
here.” 

“For four days,” she corrected 
gently. 

He looked up quickly, as if he 
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feared some second ing in her 
words, but her eyes belied the idea, 
and he made no further comments. 


Numbered days pass so swiftly, 
and now there were no more days 
to number, only hours. It was 
this thought that, dark and dreary, 
was the first one that obtruded 
itself on the consciousness of Doro- 
thea French when she awoke that 
June morning. 

At eleven o’clock a train stopped 
at a station five miles away, and 
took travellers back once more 
into the world, and by it Lord 
Aylmer had arranged tostart. At 
nine to-night she must say Good- 
bye—“ not for ever,” she thought, 
clinging to the one hope which for 
the moment seemed to brighten 
her dreary future. “One day he 
will return to England. He is 
true and reliable ; he means it,— 
oh, I am sure of it!” clasping her 
hands. “He will be a faithful 
friend, and in my life, somehow, 
there is room for such friendship.” 

“One day, of course, he will 
marry, and then it will be different 
—impossible, I suppose; but in 
the meantime——” In the mean- 
time she put the thought aside in 
the reality of the present happi- 
ness, a happiness of which the end 
was so nearly in sight. For these 
last hours she did not deny even 
to herself that the immediate 
future was black. After to-day, 
—to-morrow,—when she found 
these words passing her lips, there 
was always a little following throb 
of pain. But she was a cou us 
woman, she was not afraid of the 
future certain suffering. 

“T am buying it,” she thought, 
as she sat alone in the sunshiny 
salon, where so many hours of 
these previous days had _ been 
passed—“ have been buying it, I 
fear, for some time, but I do not 
grudge the price. It is a law, I 
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suppose, that we cannot have what 
we care for for nothing. Isita 
law,” with a little wondering smile, 
“or am I an exception?” 

“Some people,” rising restlessly 
as she spoke, “seem to be happy 
and forget. Is that the secret? 
It certainly would prepare the 
way for something else. Good 


morning,” turning her head at the 


ons door. “I am going out. 
0,” shaking her head, as he began 
a protest, “I am tired of staying 
in—wearied with idleness, I sup- 
pose, there is no cure but change.” 

“You are feverish, I believe,” 
as he took her hand, and there 
was an anxious look in his eyes, 
as he noted the brilliance in hers, 
—“are you?” 

“No, certainly not. I cannot 
take things quietly, which is so 
foolish, and I do not like to know 
you are going so soon.’ 

- Last days are very melan- 
choly,” he answered quietly. 

es,” she said quickly, “ but 
it is unfair not to remember all 
the happy days that came first.” 

“You will not forget them, will 

ou?” There was a pleading tone 
in his voice. 

“No, that I will not,” she 
answered gently. “I always had 
an inconvenient habit,” she added, 
“of burning like a flame in a 
draught at such times, which is 
stupid, but naturally one grows 
wiser as one grows older.” 

iving no time for a comment, 

if one were coming, “ Wait five 
minutes,” she said, “and I will 
get’ my hat, as I have proved,” 
smiling, “it is a walk I need.” 

But the walk was not a very 
long one. The little bridge reached, 
she was glad to stop and rest, 
watching the hurrying waters. 

“You will take care of your- 
self,” he said, as they paused, she, 
seated on the low stone parapet, 
he, standing by her side. “I feel 
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very anxious about you still, and 
you will write and tell me how you 
are,—a truthful account.” 

“A truthful account,” she re- 
peated, “though I think your anx- 
iety is misplaced. I shall soon be 
uninterestingly well,—and then I 
shail go home.” 

“T shall not see you fora year,” 
he said presently. 

“ And that is a long time,” she 
answered in quiet tones,—though 
there was that throb of pain when 
she spoke. 

In some directions she knew the 
world ; the year to her would pass 
as all other years had passed, say- 
ing for the golden glow of these 
happy days in whose memory she 
would live. With him, it would 
be an active, changing life, filled 
so full of hopes and joys, that 
there was little doubt the day 
would soon rise on which these 
days would be a faintly recalled 
memory. That was the likelihood, 
—“a pleasant memory—yes,” lift- 
ing her grave eyes, “ yes, surely, a 
pleasant memory,” but that would 
be all. Would this surely coming 
sorrow be repaid by that? 

“Yes,” as her eyes met his with 
their ever-present shadow of sor- 
row, “yes—even at that price,” 
though she sighed at the thought. 

“ Why do yousigh ?” he asked, 
looking down, not at her, but at 
the hurrying water. 

“At the thought you may so 
soon forget ; but I comfort myself 
with the thought that, as long as 
you do remember, it will be a 

appy memory. 

“T shall not forget, do not fear.” 

“T do not wish you to forget.” 
She spoke clearly, without a shade 
of embarrassment. To guard this 
friendship, which meant so much 
to her, it was necessary that no 
false sentiment should mar the 
truth of the feelings that possessed 
her. “I am only afraid of the 
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thousands of interests that may 
divide us in this most dividing 
world.” 

“You do not doubt?” he began 
impetuously. 

“T do not doubt the past,” she 
answered steadily, “ but I fear the 
future.” 

Her quiet voice steadied him, 
but she effort he made to regain 
his calm was apparent. 

“T did not mean to hurt you 
with my doubting words,” she said 
almost wonderingly; “it is the 
lesson of the world, is it not?” 

“Leave the world alone,” he 
said, almost roughly. “This ”— 
with a glance around at the foam- 
ing waters and distant hills— “is 
outside the world.” 

She smiled, a little wistful smile, 
which was akin to tears, and it 
was almost in silence they saun- 
tered back through the hot sun- 
shine to the shadowy coolness of 
the “ Golden Eagle.” 

After that it seemed to her she 
counted every minute of that long 
summer afternoon, whilst she sat 
in the accustomed seat in the win- 
dow, with the flowers on the table 
by her side, the flowers which 
should know no successors, needle- 
work and book beside her, and her 
hands lying in unaccustomed idle- 
ness in her lap. 

Sometimes she was alone, whilst 
he attended to the thousands of 
details that occupy last hours; 
sometimes they were together, 
talking of the trivialities which 
had composed the greater part of 
the talk of these previous days, 
but which seemed now so out of 
place, when she would fain have 
remembered, and spoken of the 
important matters, which she knew 
to-morrow she would regret having 
left unsaid. 

But it was difficult to speak of 
all that craved for utterance, with- 
out lifting her hand from the lock 
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where it rested, on a key,—a key 
that, if turned, she felt vaguely, 
would somehow, for some reason, 
from which she instinctively shrank, 
prevent this friendship, the thought 
of which she clung to, as the only 
lighting of the dark future. Of 
those few passionate words that 
had escaped him the first after- 
noon of her convalescence, she 
avoided thinking. They were the 
result, she assured herself, of a 
momentary anxiety, mingled with 
a passionate wish that she should 
understand him. “He was in 
earnest himself, he wished me to 
believe it, and understand,” she 
told herself; “and when he felt I 
did, he feared no longer, and since 
—since, he has been quite calm 
and happy. He wants a friend 
too, and between us friendship is 
quite possible. I am not a girl,” 
with a half-sad smile, “ to fear it, 
or for him to think there is any 
cause to fear it.” 

But when dinner was over, and 
the sun had set, or disappeared 
behind the hills, and the veil of 
twilight had enveloped the land, 
and the only sounds were the slow 
footsteps of. some passer-by mak- 
ing his vy | to the bridge for a 
gossip or a love-meeting before the 
night fell, she was aware that the 
voice grew more difficult to hush, 
the insistent voice which only 
spoke of the future, of which to- 
night was the prelude; it seemed 
then as if his calmness and gentle- 
ness were a rebuke to the storm, 
which now and then rose and 
threatened to assail her. 

“T have been ill,” she said, de- 
fending herself against her own 
thought, “and I am still weak,— 
and besides,” with a quick sigh, 
“it is he who is going out of my 
life—that is very different.” 

With that sigh, which restored 
her to the consciousness of the 
tumult of wandering thoughts, she 
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rose and moved over to the win- 
dow, and pushing it open, stepped 
on to the little wooden balcony. 
It was almost dark, and the cooler 
air that had followed sunset was 
refreshing. She leant her arms 
on the rail, and looked down into 
the silent, unfrequented village 
street. He waited a minute and 
then followed her with a shawl. 

“You are very foolish,” he 
said, “running the risk of an- 
other cold.” 

“It is too warm to-night to fear 
such a catastrophe,”—she spoke as 
if her mind was elsewhere, but she 
said nothing when he wrapped the 
shawl about her. It was soft and 
white, and when she turned her 
head with a word of thanks, she 
had a ghostly look, so white was 
she altogether. Excepting for the 


bright hair, and the straight line 
of her level brows, she seemed as 
= and colourless as a spirit. 


ou don’t look well,” he said; 
“you looked better yesterday.” 

“Tam unhappy,” she answered 
quickly, impetuously, giving utter- 
ance to the one feeling that pos- 
sessed her. “After all,” defiantly, 
answering some ill-defined feeling 
that reproved the expression— 
“after all, one does not part from 
a friend without unhappiness.” 

“So am I, God knows,” the tone 
of his voice shaken with restrained 
passion. “I meant,” with sudden 
vehemence, taking her hands and 
drawing her nearer to him, “ to 
keep guard over myself till the 
last, but your words, your looks, 
have swept away my control!” 

His arm was round her, her head 
was resting against his quick- 
beating heart, his dark, passionate 
eyes were looking into hers. 

For a moment thus, whilst she 
never moved, saving that her eyes 
drooped under the expression in 
his, and then, “I have fought,” he 
said passionately, “ but I have 
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been conquered. I meant to leave 
you without a word!” 

He paused ; she lifted her eyes - 
steadily and looked at him, some 
tender, strengthening grace in 
them, for “ You are in my power,” 
he said more calmly, and then 
loosening his‘hold and suddenly 
turning away, “ But there surely 
must some redeeming point 
about me, for after all I will not 
take the kiss, that for the moment 
I felt as if I would sell my soul 
for!” 

His voice had fallen with the 
last word, he had re-entered the 
sitting-room, and she was left 
standing alone. 

The veil had fallen now, she 
knew it; the key been turned on 
which her guarding hand had 
rested, but with the knowledge of 
his weakness, her own strength, 
which had seemed of late deserting 
her, returned. “Courage, cour- 
age,” she said to her frightened 
heart, and, with the word on her 
lips, followed him into the room. 

A dull little room, with its com- 
mon German prints on the walls, 
the badly trimmed lamp on the 
table, the only pleasant spot the 
window where she had sat all day, 
with the easy-chair, in which he 
was now seated, his elbow on the 
small table beside it, his head rest- 
ing on his hand, his eyes averted. 

She did not pause till she stood 
beside him, and then, as aware 
of her presence, he attempted to 
rise. 

“No, do not move,” she said, 
laying a detaining hand on his 
shoulder, “I want to speak to you ; 
it is easier to do so like this.” 

“T am listening,” but he did not 
look round. And then suddenly 
looking up at her, where she stood 
so close beside him, and speaking 
low and fiercely, “ But I can say it 
for you. That with everything 
demanding silence, 1 might have 
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respected your trust and confidence 
in my honour, that half-kept 


vows are little better than broken 


“ Let me speak first,” she inter- 
rupted gently. “Do you think if 
all this was in my heart, I should 
be standing here now? I believe 
so entirely in your honour,” laying 
her hand lightly on his shoulder, 
“trust you so wholly, that,” with 
a sad little smile; “I don’t even 
believe in the devil winning the 
battle. You are too strong, and too 
brave, for me to fear that.” 

His hand sought and took the 
slight one that rested on his 
shoulder ; she did not shrink from 
his touch. His unhappy eyes 
sought hers. 

“But now you know,” he said, 
“you must know, cannot you 
understand that I blame myself 
for not going before ? ” 

“You stayed,” she said gently, 
“because I was ill, and you knew 
I wanted you. It has been a 
happy time,” she went on, after a 
moment’s pause, “ we must never 
forget that.” 

“You would have been happier, 
I fear, if we had never met.” 

“Never say that, never think 
it,’ she returned with a sudden 
vehemence. “ Listen,” her voice 
suddenly falling, and bending her 
head, until the light curls on her 
forehead touched his smooth dark 
hair, “ listen; I would rather believe 
you cared, even though we never 
meet again—it is selfish, cruel, but 
it helps me to bear the future.” 

There was a quickly stifled sob, 
and she was standing up, calm and 
quiet, once more by his side. 

“It is so difficult to know what 
to say,” she sighed, “ but by-and- 
by, when you are a long-way off,” 
—she paused,—he was aware of 
her hand lightly touching his 
smooth bent head,—* you will re- 
member this, that I pray that 
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friendship may be possible ; it will 
be taking a great deal away from 
me,” she added, “if I have to give 
that up.” 

“ How is it possible?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“It seems not impossible to me, 
perhaps because I wish for it so 
much. It rests with ourselves 
surely.” 

" 4 do not understand,”—and 
as he spoke, he rose, and took an 
—— turn through the room, 
and then back to where she stood 
—“ perhaps you cannot; every- 
thing stands between us; we can 
be nothing more to each other, it 
is impossible, impossible,” in quick, 
determined tone, “and,” his voice 
falling, “ I love you.” 

At the words, the colour burnt 
up in her pale cheeks in a sudden 
flame, though her eyes did not 
droop ; she only clasped her hands 
together, but her voice was low 
and steady— 

“ And to me it seems, that know- 
ing as I know, understanding as 
I understand, all that divides us, 
there is still no reason why you 
should refuse your friendship. To 
me,” the steady voice faltered a 
little, though the eyes did not 
droop, or the wave of colour fade, 
“to me it would mean so much.” 

“It is but a mere word,” he 
said, “ under the circumstances.” 

“ Under the circumstances,” she 
amended, “ it could never be onl 
a word. It would mean all this 
dividing world can give.” 

“Tt would mean,” as he did not 
reply, “that you would not drift 
= out of my life; that you 
would tell me where you were, 
what you were doing. Happy or 
unhappy, you would let the re- 
flection fall on me. That when 
you came home you would come 
and see me, and let me feel that 
friendship is more than a word. 
Could it not mean all that ?” 
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“ Yes,” he said, “if you so will 
it, it shall mean all that.” He 
smiled a little sad smile as he 
spoke, then took her hand in his, 
and stooping his head pressed his 
lips upon it. 

“Tt is almost good-bve,”.he said, 
and he was aware she shivered at 
his words, but there was no other 
sign of trouble. “I will go and 

things are taken down, and 
con 1 twill return.” 

Left alone, she stepped out 
through the open window on to 
the balcony, where she had stood 
earlier in the evening; out there 
the air would be fresher, the room 
of a sudden had grown unbearably 
close and hot. The well-known 
landscape, the quiet street, would 
calm her nerves. Down below the 
carriage waited; yes, these were 
the last moments. “Courage, 
courage,” she found herself saying 
once again, in answer to the trouble 
at her heart. “With me it rests 
now, only a few minutes more— 
and if I do not falter, I have con- 
quered ; if my courage fails, it 
means a barrier between us for 
ever, a barrier which he would 
regret, by-and-by, to find had been 
raised. As it is,” with a moment- 


ary wringing of her hands, as if 


in pain, “he will forget. Forget 
to-night’s passion and sorrow, and 
only remember we were friends, 

d meeting me again, the friend- 
ship will survive—and his friend- 
ship is so much to retain.” 

hen he returned, she was wait- 
ing for him, standing much in the 
same position in which he had left 
her. 

The colour had faded, she looked 
white and tired; it was of that 
expression of physical weariness 
he was most conscious as he ap- 
proached her. 

“Do sit down,” he said, “ you 
look so tired.” It was not what 
he had meant to say, but when she 
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shook her head—“ You are afraid,” 
he said, with quick anger in his 
tones ; “it gives you a proud feel- 
ing of equality to stand up. I[ 
believe that is your only reason.” 

“You don’t mean it, even while 
you are saying it,’ she answered 

uietly. “ What is there for me to 
ear?” 

“ Forgive me,” the anger dying 
out of his voice, “it seems to bea 
law that to be unhappy makes one 
unkind.” 

“It is a hard law.” 

Notwithstanding his words, she 
did not sit down—perhaps there 
was a shadow of truth in his sus- 
picion. 

She stood with her back to the 
window, looking very slight and 
tallin her white muslin gown, and 
when he came nearer, and she re- 
cognized that the last moments 
were assuredly at hand, she clasped 
her hands tightly, nervously to- 
gether, but that was the only out- 
ward sign of agitation she gave. 

“T am going to stay five min- 
utes,” he said, taking out his watch ; 
“don’t punish me for my words by 
making yourself more tired.” 

In silence she seated herself in 
the easy-chair, where so many 
happy hours had been passed, and 
when she had done so, he flung 
himself on his knees beside her, 
clasping her hand in his, resting 
his face against it. 

“ Do not be ‘afraid,”—his voice 
was low and shaken; “I am _ not 

oing to say anythin ,, do an 
= need fe “4 This i is m yp 
ye to my oe of life’s good 
things.” 

She did not answer, only lifted 
her other hand and caressed 
ly, almost as a sister might 

one, the smooth dark head. 

For a few minutes there was 
solemn, brooding silence, and then 
he looked mente eyes, haggard 
and sorrowful, met hers— 


ave 
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“You are not frightened now, 
are you?” 

“No,” as she shook her head ; 
“give me that piece of comfort 
to take away with me—lI do not 
wish to forfeit your trust and con- 
fidence. If you knew me better, 
you would know it is not mis- 
placed.” 

“TI do not doubt or fear,” she 
replied gently. Then, with a sud- 
den thrill in her voice, “I shall 
look forward to your return. I 
shall hope to see you.” 

“Yes; I will come when I re 
turn—in a year—unless”—he hesi- 
tated—“ you will know that should 
an opportunity occur of active ser- 
vice, I shall seize it.” 

For a moment there was a mist 
about her, the room seemed to 
grow dark, the figure by her side 
to sway, while her pulses gave a 
quick throb that was agony, and 
a sudden, veiled, terrible possibil- 
ity rose up and faced her; and 
then the voice that had whispered 
“Courage” to her before was 
speaking for her, so it seemed, in 
soft, far-off tones that were as the 
echo of her own voice. 

“You will remember, will you 
not, that my hope and trust is 
that we may meet again, and that 
danger to you means heartbreak 
to me?” 

Perhaps he understood, quietly 
as the words were spoken, what it 
cost to say them, for he only kissed 
the hand he held in answer. 


Dorothea. 
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“Good-bye” —his voice was 
hoarse—“ good-bye. I can add 
nothing to it. I never see you 
again, you will believe, will you 
not, that my love was true?” 

“ Good-bye,” she faltered. She 
was aware of his taking her hands 
in his, and kissing them in, and 
he was = Gone! and she had 
said nothing but that one faltering 
word. She rose up hastily, but as 
she did so, saw that he had re- 
turned, ‘and the sight of his evi- 
dent suffering calmed her, as it 
had done before. 

Standing before her—“I have 
come back,” he said in low tones, 
stooping his head so that the 
should surely reach her, “to as 
you something ;” and as she looked 
up wonderingly, “ Will you give 
me one kiss?” 

She hesitated a moment, only a 
moment, and then, “ You must 
stoop your head,” she whispered 
softly ; and when he bent it, she 
threw her arms about his neck 
and kissed him once—a kiss de- 
void of passion, but full of the 
tenderness of a sorrowing woman. 

“Say, Good-bye, Rey.” 

“Good-bye, dear Rey,” she re- 
peated falteringly. 

Then she knew his lips had 
touched the light waving hair on 
her forehead ; and she was stand- 
ing alone in the dull little com- 
monplace room, listening to the 
noisy clatter of horses’ hoofs on 
the stony village street. 


(To be concluded in next number.) 
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A UNIQUE TOWN. 


Firty miles from Charing Cross 
there lies an English town which 
resembles nothing so much as some 
picturesque old stump in which a 
swarm of bees has taken up its 
abode, filling the quiet time-worn 
hollows with young and vigorous 
life. 

It is a town which, from man 
points of view, holds a unique posi- 
tion, and which seems to live a life 
altogether apart from that of any 
sister English city. With no slav- 
ery of manufactures, no blare of 
furnaces, no many-storeyed mills, 
no ceaseless roar of wheel-traffic, 
this city is nevertheless more full 
of human souls, and its streets 
more brimful of life, than any hive 
of Lancashire industry. There are 
hours of each day when the tramp 
of human feet echoes through the 
streets like the tramp of armed 
men; yet it is neither to war 
nor to labour that they march: 
for the tramp is of tender feet, 
and the city is a city of children. 
Five thousand little ones throng 
its streets, where grown men show 
like corks on a stream, and hun- 
dreds of tenderest years dot every 
woe f through its length and 

readth. Children are the arbiters 
of its progress and the directors of 
its social life, and to their impe- 
rious will man bows of his own free 
choice in obsequious loyalty. It is 
the simple truth, and there is no 
enigma in the statement. 

The history of the place is 
stamped on its outward aspect. 
The peaceful High Street of quaint 
irregular houses, with its “ Lion ” 
and “ George” and “Swan”; the 
broad slow-flowing river, with its 
stately stone bridge, its trim em- 
bankment, its seats under shady 
trees; the old market-square, the 


grey school buildings and churches; 
—all this is eloquent of the past, 
of days when the life of a count: 

town was self-contained and full of 
repose ; when a man took his ease 
at his inn; when news travelled 
slowly, and men lived and moved 
and thought and wrote with none 
of our modern feverish haste; 
when pious founders laid benefi- 
cent plans for generations which, 
in distant years, should rise up and 
call them itemed, 

And the story of to-day is no 
less plainly told by outward and 
visible signs. Outside and around 
the old nucleus of city-life, the sur- 
vival of centuries, there stretches 
on every side an ever-widening 
fringe of modern roads and boule- 
vards, broad and clean, and flanked 
on either side by comely houses in 
every design, simple and fantastic, 
of modern picturesqueness. 

In trim gardens or on miniature 
lawns they stand in orderly suc- 
cession, not one without at least its 
border of bright flowers relieving 
the monotony of street and architec- 
ture. Tall rows of elm and lime 
and chestnut border every road. 
The foliage is fresh and untainted 
by smoke, and about the well-kept 
avenues and terraces there reigns 
an atmosphere of repose such as 
befits a student-city. An atmo- 
sphere of health too; for in the 
faces of young and old, and notably 


- in the well-developed forms of the 


young, may be read the truth of 
statistics which tell that here men 
and women live to a green old age, 
and children grow up strong and 
vigorous in mind and body. 

We are all familiar with the 
peculiarly English features which 
characterise a town in which one 
or other of our great public schools 
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has taken root—how theschool and 
its surroundings absorb the chief 
interest of the place, and give to 
all its associations their special 
colour and tone and direction. 

On the other hand, it must have 
been often noticed that in hard- 
ly any instance are the fortunes 
of the quiet country town itself 
materially affected by connection 
with the school. It remains the 
same humdrum country town it 
has always been, and its fairs and 
markets and cattle-shows, and all 
its petty local concerns, are undis- 
turbéd by the close juxtaposition 
of one of the great nurseries of 
English intellectual life. 

The place of which I speak is of 
the nature of a public-school town, 
and seems at first sight to hold 
a position analogous to the rest. 
But a closer acquaintance shows 
that there is something altogether 
exceptional in the circumstances 
under which a veritable Sleepy 
Hollow has been suddenly aroused 
from the torpor of centuries, and 
which have brought it to pass that 
within a few years the whole life 
of a venerable city, after flowing 
for ages in one unbroken current, 
calm and slow as that of its own 
river, has been merged in the 
development of a modern scheme 
of educational endowment,—owing 
to this a material expansion, a 
growing prosperity, and even a 
specific character for which there 
seems to be no exact parallel. 

There is much more here than 
an example of conspicuous success 
achieved by accomplished teachers 
and administrators. All the ele- 
ments of the case are of an un- 
usual character, and it is in their 
combined influence, and in the 
resulting example of a new and 
healthy growth of English social 
life, that the interest of the story 
is to be found. 

The causes which have worked 


so curious a transformation are 
immediately obvious, and are in 
themselves not a little remarkable. 
It is the history of an ancient en- 
dowment rescued from centuries of 
mismanagement, and at last placed 
under such conditions as to bring 
forth in unforeseen abundance the 
rich fruits for which it was des- 
tined by its old-world founder. 

When in 1556 a successful Lord 
Mayor of London presented to his 
native town a gift of buildings 
erected for use by school and 
hospital and almshouse, and add 
ed, for the better maintenance 0, 
his charity, “13 acres of meadow! 
land in or near the parish of” 
St Andrew’s, Holborn,” the wildest 
dreams of the donor never pictured 
the rich and far-reaching nature of 
his deed. Unfortunately the ver 
comprehensiveness of the found- 
er’s charity served to counteract 
the benevolence of his intentions. 
In the largeness of his heart he 
sought to provide not only for the 
“ nourishing and informing of poor 
children,” but for the “ marriage 
of poor maidens,” for the apprentic- 
ing of nee taught in his schools, 
for asylums for the old and infirm, 
and for “doles of alms” to the 

oor. 

Of the misdirection which for 
hundreds of years turned this mu- 
nificent stream of charity to the 
pauperising of the town which the 
donor sought to benefit, may be 
read in the official report which 
ultimately led to the revolution 
which forms the basis of our pres- 
ent theme. “The charity,’’ says 
the report of the Schools Enquiry 
Commission of 1868, “ colours and 
determines the whole life of many. 
It bribes the father to marry for 
the sake of his wife’s small por- 
tion; it takes the child from in- 
fancy, and educates him in a set 
form ; settles the course of his life 
by an apprentice fee; pauperises 
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him by doles; and takes away a 
chief object of industry by the 
prospect of an almshouse.” 

From the revelation thus made 
dates the beginning of a new era 
in the history of the town: but it 
was not till fifteen years ago, when 
the final shape was given to the 
reform of the great endowment— 
one of the richest of the kind in 
England—that the full force of 
the impulse to local prosperity was 
felt. The effect of the p wand has 
been by no means confined to the 
schools and charities concerned. 
While it has brought within easy 
reach of all comers the advantages 
of the highest development of the 
public-school system, it has served 
to revolutionise an important town, 
to give new growth and new chan- 
nels to its trade, and to cause an 
incredibly rapid extension of its 
area and population—converting 
it, in fact, into a lodestone of at- 
traction to one of the largest and 
most influential classes of the com- 
munity, and ae into har- 
monious working elements of 
society often the most incongru- 
ous, gathered from the ends of the 
earth. 

It is when we come to regard 
the latest scenes of this local drama, 
as enacted in the by-play of daily 
life, that we are confronted by the 
novel phenomena which are the 
subject of the present record, and 
of which the explanation is not at 
first sight obvious. 

Here is a large and growing 
society strangely free from the 
sharp social distinctions which 
elsewhere give to English life its 
characteristic stamp,—a popula- 
tion among whom, if poverty is 
not conspicuous, wealth is almost 
unknown, and of whom hundreds 
owe to the saddest bereavement 
their choice of domicile. In the 
streets of this town may be seen 
more of sombre draperies and of 
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the pale faces of widows, more 
as gentry whose most obvious 

lessings are the olive-branches 
round about their table, than in 
any city of equal size. 

And when we turn to consider 
the business of their lives, the 
common attractions by which they 
are assembled, their social exist- 
ence, their status in a money- 
loving nation—the irresistible con- 
clusion is forced upon the casual 
observer that every element of 
dulness and cheerlessness must 
combine to render their life an 
anxious, pleasureless struggle. 

If you would know something 
of the nature of that life, take 
your stand at almost any hour of 
the day at the corner of one of the 
main thoroughfares, and, if you 
can keep your footing for the 
crowd, take note of what passes 
there. As far as the eyecan reach, 
youthful life is rampant to an ex- 
tent elsewhere unknown. Flying 
columns of well-dressed boys are 
skirmishing from end to end of the 
thoroughfare ; regiment after regi- 
ment of fresh young girls marches 
past with quick step and in rapid 
succession. Swarms of young 
learners of the humbler classes 
swell the stream, so that it is diffi- 
cult to make head against it. In 
despair you leave the pavement 
for the less crowded carriage-way, 
but it is at the risk of your like 
as bicycle and tricycle bear down 
upon you, driven at reckless speed 
and too often steered by inex- 
perienced hands. 

And if such is the panorama of 
the streets, the interior of the 
houses is but a reflection of the 
same. In this town it is not too 
much to say that every house is 
full of children as a cage is full of 
birds. 

School - hours are short and 
broken ; play-hours seem long and 
unending. If you call on your 
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friends in an afternoon, it is to 
find a paper-chase in full career 
from roof to basement, or a foot- 
ball match on every landing. And 
when at sunset the lively troops 
gather round the tables into knots, 
every inmate of.every house has 
ashare in the serious business of 
“preparation” for the morrow’s 
work. 

Second childhood it may be 
truly called, for you have come 
where the domination of children 
is absolute and complete. There 
are other towns where schools and 
school-children form a conspicuous 
element of the population, but 
here only in the known world do 
the children swamp and rule the 
entire community. 

Your day must be mapped out 
by a timetable from which no 
divergence is possible on pain of 
suffering tothem ; and throughout 
the day you must be punctual as 
to the regimental bugle. The 
hours of meals must be regulated 
by their convenience, and if you 
would not seem a monster of self- 
ishness, you will have to suit even 
your jaded appetite to the simpler 
and wholesomer tastes of child- 
hood. You must be ready with 
answers to a never-ending cross- 
fire of questions, which, asked in 
all simplicity, are often in sub- 
stance such as have tried the 
wisest heads from all ages. Even 
to formulate an answer to the 
simplest of these so as to satisfy 
the inquirer, usually needs not 
only a rare sympathy, but a still 
rarer command of language. 

You must come down from your 
lofty Psp of permanent free- 
dom from school and its restraints, 
and cease to thank heaven you 
have done with examinations, for 
you have got to begin them again, 
and that with a keener anxiety 
than you ever felt before ;—to 
brush up your rusty Latin and 


arithmetic, and to take no credit 
to yourself when you have done 
80. 
For, among other surprises, you 
most be prepared to be taught by 

our stripling sons and daughters, 
in the intervals of school-hours, 
new ways of learning better than 
your own, in rule and method, and 
sequence and pronunciation. Nay, 
if you would know order and 
repose in your own life, you must 
even go back to nursery rules, 
and learn again to put away your 
playthings, to have “a place for 
everything, and everything in its 
place.” 

In a word, it is you, the long- 
emancipated man of the world, 
the despotic father of a family, 
who are become the fag and the 
slave of the youngsters, who in 
theory obey your orders, but whose 
yoke is in practice laid on your 
unaccustomed neck. For you no 
less than for them is the clockwork 
round of duty to the sound of the 
school-bell, the early breakfast, 
the early dinner, the everlasti 

resence of children, the etern 
abble of schools and classes. 

Is not the picture one of awful 
warning? For the lover of plea- 
sant places, as most men count 
pleasure, could dreariness farther 
go? Yet, strange to say, there 
is in all England no town of 
cheerier or more thriving aspect. 
Nowhere do the groups of young 
and old wear a happier or more 
prosperous look ; nowhere are the 
signs of material comfort and of 
well-to-do life more marked or 
more general. 

By what power of paradox, by 
what mysterious a of magic has 
it come to pass that, under such 
conditions, men live a contented, 
even a happy life? It is not 
that the region can boast any 
special charm of soil, or climate, 
or scenery, any wealth of art or 
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architecture, any bait of exciting 
sport. There are men in abund- 
ance with no paid duties to per- 
form, but in no city are there so 
few real idlers. It would go hard 
with the professional idler or 
sportsman who should be relegated 
to a place where the central and 

ramount interest of every house 
isno more exciting than the daily 
schoolwork of boys and girls, where 
the rule of the pedagogue and the 
discipline of class-room and play- 
ground are carried into and ac- 
cepted by every household, and 
where the iegulty of parents is 
assumed even in the school reg- 
ulations, fixing for all alike the 
hours of study and sleep and rec- 
reation. 

And the whole social life of the 
place is in accord with the same 
spirit. Here the “rivalry of 
wasteful luxury” is an unknown 
cry, neither is there any sign of 
pinching poverty. It is no pau- 


per-town of which I write, nor is 
there any shame of narrow means. 


It is not in crowded salons or 
heated assemblies that men take 
their pleasure. In this republic of 
babes, it is in the garden and the 
playground, in country rambles, at 
the evening tea-table, and on the 
reaches of the river,that friends 
and acquaintances meet and enjoy 
a health-giving life, without show, 
without restraint without weari- 
ness. 

One might indeed imagine an 
intelligible charm for some blasé 
spirit, weary of the vain pursuit 
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of the phantoms of pleasure and 
fame, in a retreat where no man is 
blasé, and where the popular life 
is before all things “ purposeful.” 

But the truth is that, beyond 
and beneath all surface attractions, 
this city keeps asecret which is 
known only toa chosen few. A 
potent secret itis, for it has power 
to rob the poor man’s cares of their 
sting, to fill the idler’s life with 
absorbing interest, and even to 
cause the widow to take heart in 
her loneliness. In its fulness it is 
revealed only to those who, with 
something of the child-spirit in 
themselves, have come to be loyal 
to the child-régime, to sit at the 
feet of children, learning while 
they seem to teach, whose reward 
is found in watching and guiding 
day by day the unfolding of form 
and faculty and character in the 
freshest fruit of the foremost race 
by which the earth is peopled, 
and to whom for material estate 
has been assigned that station mid- 
way between poverty and riches 
which, from all time, has been 
counted the happiest human lot. 

It isa new and not unenviable 
fame which has in these latter 
days overtaken the quiet city by 
the willowy Ouse, where the only 
public monuments are of the most 
unobtrusive of English worthies— 
of Bunyan, the humble author of 
happy hours and wholesome lessons 
for countless generations; and of 
Harpur, the generous benefactor 
of thousands of unborn poor. 

P. HorpDERN. 
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IN THE EVENING. 






THE night is come with all her silver train, 
he moonlight steeps the sea; 

The hour is come that I can rest again, 

And dream of thee. 






The air is still, the western sky is gold, 
And far on lawn and lea 

The shadows bring the happy thought of old, 

And dreams of thee. 






The sweetest hour of summer day is ending ; 
The song of bird and bee 

To the still time their influence is lending, 
And sing of thee. 






The rest serene on earth and heaven bringeth 
No rest to me; 

No song to me the lonely night bird singeth, 
Weary for thee. 






Thy shadow haunts the balmy summer even, 
By land and sea; 

Between me and the happy moonlit heaven 
Rise thoughts of thee. 







I stand beneath the stars, whose quiet shining 
But brings to me 

The thoughts of olden times, the weary pining 

For thee, for thee. 






The lime-tree’s breath comes wafted from the river,— 
The same old tree 

Where, in the happy years gone by for ever, 

I stood with thee. 






O God! to see the calm familiar faces 
Of sky and sea; 

To see all things unchanged in the old places, 
But only thee. 






To feel the longing wild, the yearning weary, 

Thy face to see; 
To feel earth’s brightest scenes grow pale and dreary, 
For want of thee; 







And know that while the stars shine on in heaven, 
No sun shall bring to me 

Thy presence. Only as it came this even, 
In dreams of thee. 







C. M. O’N. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF 


Many magazine readers will 

remember an article in a contem- 

just a year ago, entitled, 

‘The New Treasure-Hunt.’ The 

hunt is over for the nonce, and 

one of the hunters proposes to 
tell the tale. 

Great secrecy was thought 
necessary as to the object of our 
enterprise, and it is my first 
duty to mention that the writer 
of the above-named article, and, 
through him, his readers, were 
completely deceived. It was no 
— horde, collected from East 

ndiamen, that we were after, but 
a far more serious treasure, that 
of the Cathedral of Lima. Isthere 
any one so ignorant as not to know 
all about Lima? I fear most of us 
gentlemen-adventurers had much 
to learn: this is what we were 
told. Peru was the wealthiest of 
the Spanish possessions in South 
America, and also the last to 
revolt. In the early part of 1821, 
when the revolution was imminent, 
many wealthy Spaniards fled for 
Europe, taking with them such of 
their possessions as they could get 
on board ship: this was too good 
an opportunity to be missed, and 
several enterprising persons (it is 
cruel to call them pirates, seeing 
that they mostly sailed under the 
Chilian flag) became uncommonly 
wealthy about this period, treasure- 
hunting being more profitable 
then than at the present day. 
Now the Cathedral of Lima was 
one of the wealthiest in the world: 
its riches, like those of Milan, the 
ital of opulent Lombardy, were 
reckoned in millions, and as 


ca 
to 
there was little doubt but that the 
Republic would secularise Church 
property, the authorities deter- 
mined to save as much as possible ; 
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so the more portable portions, the 
jewelled chalices, monstrances, and 
vestments, and the solid gold 
candlesticks, shrines, &c., were 
smuggled on board a vessel which 
was sailing for Spain. Shortly 
afterwards, as was so frequently 
the case, the treasure changed 
hands, and the new owners were 
too pleased with their booty, which 
they estimated at over a million 
sterling, to give it up to the 
Chilian government. They got 
round the dreaded Cape Horn in 
safety ; but off the mouth of the 
Platte fell in with a pampero (the 
south-west. gale for which these 
seas are famous), and had to beach 
their vessel in a sandy bay on the 
south-east shore of the _ islet 
Trinidada (lat. 20° 29’ §S., long. 
29° 32’ W. A convenient ravine 
received the valuables, and the 

signalled the first ship which 
passed. To their disgust it proved 
to be a Spaniard, which took them 
to Cuba, and there hanged them, 
one alone, a boy of fifteen or six- 
teen, being spared (as is usual in 
all pirate stories) to tell the tale, 
and, many years afterwards, 
exhibit his faded chart of the 
island. 

This personage, since dead, re- 
appears in the story, after an in- 
terval of some fifty years, as mate 
on board a sailing-ship trading in 
the China seas. He was a Finn, 
well conducted and trustworthy, 
but illiterate, and. getting too old 
for his work. One day, in a 
moment of confidence, he told his 
skipper, with whom he had sailed 
for several years, this tale of un- 
told wealth only waiting to be 
fetched away; but the skipper, a 

ractical man, made very little of 
it. Ten years more elapse: on 
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his deathbed the aged sailor sends 


for his old captain, in he re 
peats the story, and hands over 
the plans of the island, which he 
had made when he escaped hang- 
ing at Cuba. Captain X. seems 
still to have doubted; but he 
arranged with a shipping firm that 
his son should go out in a sailing- 
vessel which would pass Trinidada, 
and that it should lie off the 
island for a couple of days, while 
oung X. went on shore and ex- 
plored. X. had to swim through 
the surf (we ourselves found this 
to be frequently the only means of 
landing), and on his return on 
board reported he had found all 
the marks exactly as described by 
his father; but that the spot where 


’ the treasure had been buried was 


covered with a landslip of rocks 
and red earth, which it would take 
both time and labour to remove. 
This was in 1884, The followin 
autumn a second expedition le 
England—in this the X.’s had no 
share. A gentleman (whom I will 
call Y.) connected with the ship- 
ping firm alluded to above, thought 
e knew sufficient of the secret to 
manage without them: he took 
out some English navvies, and ar- 
ranged that the vessel should wait 
for him a fortnight. He did not 
meet with any success: for some 
days he was unable to land ; 
when he did land, he upset his 
boat, and lost two men and most 
of his stores. (We used to do 
this too, though fortunately we 
never lost any men.) The over- 
head sun, and the land-crabs, with 
which this island swarms, made 
these adventurers so uncomfort- 
able that on the second day they 
mutinied, and refused to do any 
more work. Y. having returned 
to England, fell in with Mr 
Knight’s delightful book, ‘ The 
Cruise of the Falcon,’ which de- 
scribed a visit to Trinidada, and 
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thinking he was a likely man to 
organise a new expedition, im- 

to him so much of the 
secret as he knew, Captain X. 
again refusing to have anything 
to do with it. 

This, then, is the story, on the 
strength of which we sailed last 
August from Southampton ; but I 
think it is only fair to add that 
the rank and file of the expedition 
did not hear all the details, or the 
somewhat underhand manner in 
which the information had been 
obtained, until Trinidada had been 
reached. 

A definite agreement was drawn 
up, by which Mr Knight bound 
himself to find vessels, tools, and 
stores for the voyage out and home, 
and six months on shore, should 
the work take so long, while each 
of the amateur crew, except the 
doctor, agreed to subscribe £100, 
and work under Mr Knight’s direc- 
tions, both on board and on shore, 
and was to receive one-twentieth of 
the treasure in the event of success. 
Four paid hands were taken “ for- 
rard,” and as we totalled nine “ aft,” 
and also finally sailed on a Friday, 
we certainly deserve the sympathy 
of all Thirteen Clubs in our subse- 
quent failures. 

After some difficulty a suitable 
boat had been found, a twenty- 
five-year-old racing cutter, of 33 
tons (56 yacht measurement). In 
her first youth, she had been to 
Australia and back, and her hull 
was still as sound as ever. Be- 
ing of old-fashioned shape, she had 
little or no counter, a great advan- 
tage in deep-sea sailing : in fact, she 
was exactly the craft we wanted, 
except in one respect—she was 
miserably slow for a yacht ; we had 
had her altered from a cutter into 
a yawl, and the cut-down mainsail 
fitted abominably, while the jib- 
headed mizzen was too small to 
hold any wind. Yachting men 
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will wonder how the nine of us aft 
were accommodated with bunks: it 
was managed, however, without 
trespassing on the saloon sofas. 
The saloon itself was crammed 
with all manner of things, chief 
among them being five casks of 
30 overproof rum, two condenser 
tanks full of water, and another 
holding ninety gallons under the 
table, a “ quick-firing” gun with 
its case of ammunition, also a 


Date. 
. Sept. 13, 
Sept. 18, 
Oct. 2, 
Nov. 2, 
Nov. 20, 
March 9, 


Date. Leave. 
Aug. 30, Cowes, . 
Sept. 17, Salvages, 
Sept. 25, Santa Cruz, . 
Oct. 9, St Vincent, . 
Nov. 14, Bahia, . 

Feb. 15, Trinidada, 
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Santa Cruz (Teneriffe), . ‘ 
St Vincent (Cape Verde Islands), 
Bahia, : - ‘ ‘ 


[Sept. 


medium-sized forge, &c.; while the 
ceiling was decorated with nine 
camp -bedsteads, nine repeating 
rifles, and a large collection of 
charts. The four paid hands in 
the fo’c’sle had ample room, and 
were somewhat envied. 

We had capital weather all 
through the voyage, which was un- 
eventful ; so 1 merely give a list 
of dates and approximate point to 
point distances :— 


Distance. 
Arrive. Nautical miles. 


Salvages Islands, ‘ : - 1,960 
130 
850 
000 


Trinidada, . ‘ ‘ 
Trinidad (West Indies), 


Add Trinidada to Bahia and back (twice), . 


The first land we sighted after 
leaving England was the Great 
Salvage island, some 150 miles 
south of Madeira. It is the 
largest and highest of the little: 
known Salvage group, the two 
others being named Great and 
Little Piton. This too is the scene 
of a treasure-story, and as it was 
on our way, and we had plenty of 
time to explore, we had determined 
to see what we could make of it, 
if only, as one of us remarked, to 
get our hands in for Trinidada. 

he legend runs as follows :— 

In 1804 a treasure-ship was 
bound to Cadiz from South 
America with two million dollars 
in silver on board: the crew 
mutinied, and killed their cap- 
tain. At the same time they 
sighted some small desert islands, 
lying, as they supposed, some 200 
miles south of Madeira. Running 
their vessel into a snug little bay 
on the south side of the middle 
island, which was high, flat, and 
green at the top, they landed the 
treasure and buried it in the white 


Total, 


sand just above high-water mark. 
They then placed the captain’s 
body in the mouth of the hole, in 
order that, if the traces were dis- 
covered, it might be supposed to 
be merely a grave. Soon after- 
wards they were shipwrecked off 
the Spanish coast. dying sur- 
vivor told the secret to his com- 
rade in hospital, an English sailor, 
called Christian Cruse, through 
whom it reached the English Ad- 
miralty, who in"1813 sent Rear- 
Admiral Hercules Robinson, in 
H.M.S. Prometheus, to visit the 
Salvages, which were undoubtedly 
the islands referred to. He landed 
and dug on the Great Salvage with- 
out any success, and reported that 
the centre island, the Great Piton, 
was quite inaccessible. 

Now we had provided ourselves 
with the Admiralty chart of these 
rocks; and having observed that 
the Prometheus only went to the 
north island, and did not visit the 
middle island, expressly mentioned 
by Cruse, we had decided to ex- 
shen the Great Piton thoroughly 
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As we coasted round the Great 
Salvage in order to anchor on the 
lee side, to our amazement we saw 
a rakish-looking schooner brought 
up in the only cove that the island 

It had just landed a 
dozen Portuguese fishermen, who 
for the winter months of the year 
desert their wives and homes in 
Madeira for this barren pile of 
rocks. They looked, however, far 
more like smugglers, as we watched 
them dragging heavy casks up a 
steep path to the cave in which 
they dwelt. On landing and mak- 
ing friends, we found one of these 
barrels did contain aguardiente, 
and another a capital dry Madeira ; 
but the others were merely full of 
salt for their fish. In the evening 
their vessel sailed away, amid 
heart-rending adios, not to return 
tillspring. The next morning five 
of our party sailed in the yacht’s 
whale-boat to try and effect a land- 
ing on the centre island ; the rest 
had a run ashore on the Great 
Salvage, whence they returned 
laden with rabbits and fish. After 
dinner the yacht followed the other 
party, who had landed on this 
“quite inaccessible” island with- 
out much difficulty, and who indi- 
cated a bay in which to anchor the 

acht. This was a “snug little 

ay ” with a vengeance, sown with 
reefs, and no small swell running. 
The shore party were very pleased 
with themselves ; they had found 
what they thought a likely place 
for the treasure, and also con- 
siderable quantities of a black 
mineral, supposed to be antimony. 
(Months afterwards we heard from 
England that it was hornblende, of 
no commercial value.) 

The Great Piton does not at all 
agree with the description “ high, 
flat, and green at the top”: on the 
contrary, it is very low, and green 
all over, except the one high, black, 
rocky crag from which it derives 
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its name. It was obvious now 
why Admiral Robinson had chosen 
the Great Salvage, for it does ful- 
fil the conditions; still there was 
no doubt but that ours was the 
centre island, and we landed our 
tents and tools, and started work 
in what were pronounced the most 
likely places. Wedid not experi- 
ment in either of the two sandy 
bays, for the master-mind of the 
expedition had decided that no 
white sand could remain so for 
eighty years; and for somewhat 
similar reasons we did not dig on 
the beach, but a little way inshore. 
This island has no water, and is 
consequently uninhabited,although 
the fishermen from the Great Sal- 
vage apparently came over for a 
few days in calm weather, for we 
found several of their belongings, 
including numerous volatile insects, 
who stayed with us afterwards till 
the end of the cruise. On the 
third afternoon we decamped, and 
with a fair wind for the 130 miles 
to Teneriffe, were at anchor in 
Santa Cruz harbour by 2 p.m. the 
next day. This is a most delight- 
ful spot, and those of us who went 
up into the interior of the island 
were amply repaid for their trouble. 
Every one has heard of the 14,000 
feet high peak, but comparatively 
few English know the ancient city 
of Laguna, once the capital of the 
Canaries, with its quaint cathedral 
and glorious forest of Mercedes. 
Why do so many invalids choose 
Portuguese Madeira, in preference 
to the equally salubrious and far 
more picturesque Spanish Canary 
Islands ? 

St Vincent, our next port of 
call, is a bare rocky island : though 
it is Portuguese, the English are 
the dominant residents, officials of 
the great coaling firms, and the 
Anglo-Brazilian Telegraph Com- 
pany. The hospitality we experi- 
enced from these gentlemen will 
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always be gratefully remembered. 
Then came our longest spin, across 
the Atlantic, the Doldrums, and 
the Line. Skirting the convict- 
island of Fernando Noronha, we 
made the Brazilian coast close to 
Pernambuco, and coasted down to 
Bahia, the second city of Brazil, 
and formerly the capital. Here, 
too, our compatriots did every- 
thing in their power to make 
our stay eamnaiile, and here, to 
my great regret, our first and 
second mates decided to abandon 
the enterprise, owing to the lax 
discipline which prevailed on 
board, and although we were only 
a few days’ sail from our desti- 
nation. Two other amateurs had 
already left, and we were now ten 
all told, five being paid hands; 
our worthy bos’n had resigned at 
Santa Cruz, and in his place we 
had two West Indian blacks, 
strong, plucky fellows, and always 
cheerful at their work, a great 
contrast to their white brethren. 
At daybreak, on Nov. 20, our 
seventh day out from Bahia, we 
sighted Trinidada right ahead, its 
great height making it clearly vis- 
ible sixty miles away: the same 
afternoon we were at anchor in 
20 fathoms, under the lee side of 
the island, which is here over 2000 
feet high, and very precipitous; 
Treasure Bay, as we called it, being 
about three miles distant round a 
int. Opposite our anchorage is a 
ind of natural pier of coral-rocks, 
running out beyond where the surf 
breaks: it is consequently easy to 
land there, even when it is impos- 
sible in any other part of the 
island; for though Trinidada is 
six miles long and three wide, the 
Atlantic swell breaks as heavily 
on the lee side as it does on the 
windward. Mr Knight, who had 
crossed the island from this spot 
on his previous visit, volunteered 
to do so now, in order to inspect 
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Treasure Bay, and find the best 
landing-place in it; so the morn- 
ing after our arrival, he and an- 
other were put ashore, and left 
to perform their arduous and even 
dangerous climb. The second 
morning after, when we were get- 
ting anxious about them, we drag- 
ged our anchor, and had a very 
narrow squeak of being wrecked : 
before we could get any sail to 
draw, we had drifted down on a 
rocky bluff, on which: the surf was 
dashing to a most unpleasant 
height. By marvellous luck we 
shaved it by some forty yards, the 
spray falling on our decks; then 
the foresail filled, and we breathed 
again. This was the only really 
anxious moment of the whole voy- 
age. Our explorers had now re- 
turned, and were much exercised 
to see the yacht under way: the 

set the tussock-grass on fire to ca 

our attention, and we returned, 
and got them on board, anchor- 
ing now about a mile from the 
shore in 20 fathoms of water. 
Several days then elapsed before 
we could get our effects landed, 
and we began work on Dec. 1. 
Rising at dawn, we laboured from 
5.30 till 9, and again in the after- 
noon from 4 to 6.30: after work a 
bathe, a splendid swim in the surf, 
regardless of the sharks and barra- 
coutas; after the bathes our two 
chief meals. During the hot part 
of the day—and it was so hot that 
even our blacks could not walk on 
the sand with their naked feet— 
we either lay in our tents, or went 
fishing. Sundays and Wednesday 
afternoons were holidays, and on 
those days the more energetic of 
us rambled about the island. Its 
rugged picturesqueness, the mil- 
lions of sea-birds of every species, 
which make each ravine like a vast 
artificial aviary, the fishes of bril- 
liant hue which swarm in the 
rocky pools, the variety of wreck- 
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age of all ages which covers the 
windward shores, and no doubt, 
too, the knowledge that it is so 
seldom visited owing to its evil 
reputation, give this island a charm 
possibly possessed by no other. 
At night we used to watch for 
turtle, which abound here, just as 
they do at the kindred island of 
Ascension ; and as they weigh from 
400 to 800 Ib., the turning of them 
was attended with considerable 
excitement. FFish-catching was 
but poor sport, they were so nu- 
merous and tame, except when a 
shark took the bait, and some- 
times hook and line as well. We 
had no shooting, except at bottles 
stuck in the sand; for the birds 
could be caught with the hand or 
a string-lasso, and the only mam- 
mal is the common mouse. 

The ravine in which we dug 
averaged about ten yards across, 
and was sufficiently deep to shade 
us from the sun’s rays both in the 
morning and evening. There is 
no actual landslip, in the common 
acceptation of the word; but the 
ravine is choked with large boul- 
ders which have fallen at various 
times from the precipices above: 
these are packed together with 
red earth, which has also silted 
down from above, or which has 
been washed down the ravine by 
heavy rains. We were there in 
the y season, and on two occa- 
sions only during our three months’ 
stay was the ravine flooded. Work 
with pick, shovel, and wheelbarrow 
alternated with the more familiar 
hauling on the rope of a watch- 
tackle. Owing to the steepness of 
the ravine, we succeeded in thus 
rolling down quite large rocks with 
comparative ease. e had also 


plenty of powder, but, alas! none 
of us knew how to use it, and the 
results of our experiments with it 
were amusingly unsuccessful. The 
depth to which we went varied 
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with the locality from eight feet 
to even twenty feet, wherever it 
seemed possible that a cave might 
have existed. We found one es 
cially large boulder, under which 
the soil had subsided, making a 
distinct hollow, and for a time 
oe 2 ran high. At night a cal- 
culation was made as to how much 
one’s share (increased now to one- 
eighth, owing to our diminished 
numbers) would come: £6000 a- 
year was, I remember, the lowest 
estimate. 

Mr Knight and myself took it 
by turns to take charge of the 
yacht, with a crew of two men: 
this was necessary, for had a pam- 
pero occurred, it would have been 
advisable to slip anchor, and ride 
it out in the open sea. He took 
the first fortnight, and I the 
second; and I think I liked the 
life on board better than on shore. 
The yacht’s deck was a grateful 
shelter from the mid-day heat. 
Owing to the constant breeze, the 
temperature in the cabin was 
never higher than 85°. On the 
calmer days, one could take the 
dinghy, and, landing at the pier, 
fetch off wood and water, also 
stones for ballast to supply the 
wy of the tools and stores which 

ad gone on shore. For this I 
had a black man and an English- 
man; and it was humiliating to 
note the inferiority of the white, 
although the work was done in 
the cool of the day. On one occa- 
sion he had been unusually mutin- 
ous, and while doubting what to 
do with him, I observed the whale- 
boat rounding the point. Mr 
Knight was bringing off another 
white hand, who had mutinied on 
shore; so we exchanged prisoners 
to our mutual content. 

We were now in imminent 
peril of the rum giving out, so 
on December 30, Mr Knight 
and myself, with the three whites, 
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started back to Bahia to fetch 
more stores, chiefly oatmeal and 
spirits, also fresh fruit. We cal- 
culated we might take three weeks, 
so we gave the shore party a full 
boat-load of provisions (which they 
romptly lost in the surf when 
anding at the bay), and bade them 
farewell. One of our precious crew 
refused to help to get up the anchor; 
and as we had out sixty fathoms 
of chain, and the windlass was 
old-fashioned and worn out, it 
took us about an hour and a half. 
Then we had a quick, pleasant run 
to Bahia. As we sailed up the 
famous bay, we were puzzled to 
see everywhere a sort of imitation 
American flag, consisting of four 
red and white stripes, with a blue 
corner containing a white triangle. 
Knight suggested it was a compli- 
ment to a Yankee frigate which 


we saw in the harbour; but as it 
was hung out from the Fort do 
Mar and the guardship, I had my 


doubts. It turned out to be the 
colours adopted by the Republican 
State of Bahia. The revolution 
had occurred the very day we had 
sailed, and was now almost for- 
gotten. The most exciting episode 
which occurred at Bahia in con- 
nection with the revolution has 
not, I believe, been yet narrated 
in England. The military, who, 
as will be remembered, “ ran ” the 
business, were not sure that the 
navy,as representated by the guard- 
ship, would join in; so on the 
famous November 14 they loaded 
the venerable guns in their fort 
with round-shot, and prepared for 
the worst. The navy, however, 
like every one else, took things as 
they came. Now Bahia de Todos 
os Santos is famous for its piety, 
and on Christmas-day the Host is 
carried in procession through the 
chief streets. As it passed Fort 
do Mar the customary salute was 
fired, and a poor old Norwegian 
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barque, which was entering the 
harbour, was drilled between wind 
and water. 

Going back to Trinidada we 
encountered nasty weather, head- 
winds, and constant rain-squalls, 
After a week of this, when we 
were little more than half-way, 
one of the hands again mutinied, 
making it his third time. He had 
been remonstrated with for coming 
on watch twenty minutes late, 
It occurred at midnight, and after 
a short rough-and-tumble, the 
other men remaining neutral, he 
was tied up, and we ran back 
again to Bahia, and discharged 
him. We had now only two 
hands, one of whom had also 
mutinied, but no others were to 
be obtained. As soon as we were 
outside the bay again, the better 
of these two managed to scald 
himself so severely on both hands 
that he was quite useless for the 
whole passage. As it was blow- 
ing hard, we took two reefs down 
in the mainsail, and so they re- 
mained for a fortnight ; for when 
we reached Trinidada, having been 
away just a month, it was a whole 
week before the surf would admit 
of the shore party launching their 
boat. During this time we did 
not anchor, but remained hove-to. 

When the boat came off, they 
told us they had been living on the 
young sea-birds, which were rather 
tasty than nice. An English gun- 
boat, H. M.S. Bramble, had passed 
the island, and seeing the tents had 
paid them a visit, and had given 
a very welcome supply of biscuit, 
in exchange for a turtle. The 
work had been going on steadily, 
and was almost finished, the whole 
of the corner of the ravine, where 
Y. had supposed the treasure to 
be, had been dug away, and several 
other likely spots had been tried. 
Then some ten days more were 
spent in finishing the work and 
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fetching away tools and stores, 
after which we sailed for the West 
Indies, where the expedition broke 
up. 
MWe were thus at Trinidada 
about three months, and I don’t 
think any of us will entirely regret 
them. It is, to say the least of 
it, a novel experience to a jaded 
Londoner to encamped on a 
surf-bound desert island under 
a tropical sun, to exchange his 
walking-stick for a pick and 
shovel? and to get up, instead of 
‘going to bed, with the dawn. It 
was, in fact, just the complete 
change that doctors are so fond 
of advising. 

The island has much to recom- 
mend it: there are no snakes, and 
none of the usual tropical insects, 
no mosquitoes, centipedes, scorpi- 
ons, or venomous spiders. The 
land-crabs were a little too friendly 
at first; but they soon got to know 
their place. They are of a bright 
yellow colour, the largest being 

rhaps four inches across the 

ack; very soft-shelled, and so 
easily killed; not a single nip was 
received by any one of us during 
our whole stay; and they were 
most useful to us as scavengers. 
A limited company, to be called 
the Trinidada Turtle Importing 
and Canning Company, might pay 
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a dividend, and it would probably 
be worth while to collect the phos- 
phate deposited by the birds ; and 
then, thrown in, as the dealers 
say, is the treasure of the Cathe- 
dral of Lima, valued at over a 
million sterling, only waiting to 
be fetched away. 

We used to wonder, supposing 
we got the treasure, how man 
nations would claim it; England, 
who hoisted its flag at Trinidada 
as early as 1700; Portugal, for 
the Portuguese of Brazil had a 
settlement there about 1750; 
Brazil, since the island is off the 
Brazilian coast; Spain, to whom 
the treasure belonged ; Peru, from 
whose cathedral it was taken; and 
of course the Roman Church. 

We also discussed how we should 
get it into England, so as to avoid 
the Customs. Mr Goschen little 
thought the other day, when he 
took the duty off gold and silver 
plate, that we had contemplated a 
return to England, with the larg- 
est cargo of these commodities that 
has ever entered a British port. 

Since returning to En leak I 
have been told that the Salvages 
Islands are rented by a Portuguese 
gentleman, residing at Madeira, 
and that we were consequently 
trespassing on his private property. 

WILFRED POLLOCK. 
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DIARY OF AN IDLE DOCTOR.—II. 


BY AXEL MUNTHE. 


ITALY IN PARIS. 


* Chacun ne doit raconter que ce qu’il a vu lui-méme: 
de cette facon le monde conniitra la verité.”’ 


At one time I had many pa- 
tients in the Roussel Yard. ten 
or twelve families lived there, but 
none were so badly off, I believe, 
as the Salvatore family. At Salva- 
tore’s it was so dark that the 
were obliged to burn a little oil- 
lamp the whole day, and there was 
no fireplace except a charcoal pan 
which stood in the middle of the 
floor. Damp as a cellar it was at 
all times; but when it rained the 
water penetrated into the room, 
which lay a couple of feet lower 
than tae ground. 

And nevertheless one could see 
in everything a kind of pathetic 
struggle against the gloomy im- 
pression which the dwelling itself 
made. Old illustrated papers were 
pasted up round the walls, the bed 
was neat and clean, and behind 
an old curtain in one corner, the 
family’s little wardrobe was hung 
up in the neatest order. Salvatore 
himself with skilful hand had made 
the little girls’ bed out of an old 
box, and in the day one could sit 
upon it as if it were a sofa. The 
corner shelf, where the Madonna 
stood, was adorned with bright- 
coloured paper flowers, and there, 
too, the small treasures of the 
family lay spread out: the gilt 
brooch which Salvatore had pre- 
sented to his wife when they were 
married ; the string of corals which 
her brother had brought from the co. 
ral fishery in “Barbaria” (Algeria); 
the two splendid cups, out of which 
coffee was drunk on solemn occa- 
sions; and there, too, stood the 


wonderful porcelain dog, which 
Concetta had once received from a 
grand lady, and which was only 
taken down on Sundays to be 
admired more closely. 

I did not understand how the 
mother managed it; but the little 
girls were always neat and tidy in 
their outgrown clothes, and their 
faces shone, so cleanly washed and 
polished were they. The eldest 
child, Concetta, had been at the 
free school for more than half a 
year; and it was the mother’s 
pride to make her read aloud to 
me out of her book. She herselt 
had never learned to read, and 
although I allowed myself to be 
told that Salvatore very well, 
neither he nor I had ever ventured 
to put his powers to the proof. 
Now, since Petruccio could hardly 
ever get out of bed, Concetta had 
been obliged to give up going to 
school, so that she might stay at 
home with her sick brother whilst 
“la mamma” was at her work 
away in the eating-house. This 
place must not be given up, as not 
only did she get ten sous a-day for 
washing dishes, but sometimes she 
could bring home scraps under her 
apron, which no one else could 
turn to account, but out of which 
she managed to make a capital 
soup for Petruccio. 

Salvatore himself worked the 
whole day away in La Villette. 
He was 0 “9 to be at the stone- 
mason’s yard at six o’clock every 
morning, and it was much too far 
to go home during the mid-day 
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rest. Sometimes it happened that 
I was there when he came home 
in the evening after his day’s 
work, and then he looked very 
proudly at me when Petruccio 
stretched out his arms towards 
him. He took his little son up so 
carefully with his big hard hands, 
lifted him on his broad shoulders, 
and tenderly leaned his sunburnt 
cheek against the sick little one’s 
waxen face. Petruccio sat quite 
quiet and silent on his father’s 
arm; sometimes he laid hold of 
his father’s matted beard with his 
thin fingers, and then Salvatore 
looked very peppy. “ Vedete, 
Signor dottore,” he then would say, 
“n’é vero che sta meglior sta- 
sera?” ! He received his week’s 


wages every Saturday, and then he 
always came home triumphantly 
with a little toy for his son, and 
both father and mother knelt 
down beside the bed to see how 
Petruccio liked it. Petruccio, alas! 
liked scarcely anything. He took 


the toy in his hand, but that was 
all. Petruccio’s face was old and 
withered, and his solemn wea 
eyes were not the eyes of a child. 
I had never known him cry or 
complain, but neither had I seen 
him smile except once when he 
was given a great hairy horse— 
a horse which stretched out its 
tongue when one moved it up or 
down. But it was not every day 
that a horse like that could be 
got. 

Petruccio was four years old, 
but he could not speak. He would 
lie hour after hour quite quiet and 
silent, but he did not sleep: his 
great eyes stood wide open, and it 
seemed as if he saw something far 
beyond the narrow walls of the 
room—* Sta sempre in pensiero,’”* 
said Salvatore. 
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Petruccio was sup to under- 
stand everything which was said 
around him, and nothing of im- 
age was undertaken in the 
ittle family without first trying 
to discover Petruccio’s opinion 
of the affair; and if any one 
believed that they could read dis- 
approval in the features of the 
soulless little one, the whole ques- 
tion fell to the ground at once, 
and it was afterwards found that 
Petruccio had almost always been 
right. 

‘On Sundays Salvatore sat at 
home, and there were usually some 
other holiday-dressed workmen 
visiting him, and in low-toned 
voices they sat and argued about 
wages, about news from “ il or 
and sometimes Salvatore treated 
them to a litre of wine, and they 
wae a game, “alla scopa.” 

metimes it was sup that 
Petruccio had expr a wish to 
look on, and then his little bed 
was moved to the bench where 
they sat ; and sometimes Petruccio 
wished to be alone, and then Sal- 
vatore and his guests moved out 
into the passage. I had, however, 
remarked that Petruccio’s wish to 
be alone, and the consequent re- 
moval of the society to the , 
usually happened when the wife 
was away: if she were at home, 
she saw plainly that Petruccio 
wished his father to stay indoors, 
and not go out with the others. 
And Petruccio was right enough 
there, too. Salvatore was not very 
difficult to persuade if dne of the 
guests wished to treat him in his 
turn. Once out in the passage, it 
happened often enough that he 
went off to the wine-shop too. 
And once there, it was not so easy 


for Salvatore to get away again. 
What was stil more ‘difficult 





1 Is it not true that he is better to-night? 
2 He lies always buried in thought. 
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was the coming home again. His 
wife forgave him, certainly,—she 
had done it so many times before; 
but Salvatore knew that Petruc- 
cio was inexorable, and the thicker 
the mists of intoxication fell over 
him, the more crushed did he feel 
himself under Petruccio’s reproach- 
ful look. No dissimulation helped 
here. Petruccio saw through it at 
once. Petruccio could even see 
how much he had drunk, as Sal- 
vatore himself confided to me one 
Sunday evening when I came upon 
him sitting out in the passage, in 
the deepest repentance. Salvatore 
was, alas! obviously uncertain in 
his speech that evening, and it did 
not need Petruccio’s sagacity to 
see that he had drunk more than 
usual. I asked him if he would 
not go in, but he wished to remain 
outside to get “un poco d’aria” ; 
he was, however, very anxious to 
know if Petruccio were awake or 
not, and I promised to come out 
and tell him. I also thought it 
was best he should sit out there 
till his head should clear itself a 
little bit, though not so much for 
Petruccio’s sake as to spare his 
wife; and for that matter this was 
not the first time I had been Salva- 
tore’s confidant in the like difficult 
situation. They who see the lives 
of the poor near at hand, cannot 
be very severe upon a working 
man, who, after he has toiled 
twelve hours a-day the whole week, 
sometimes gets a little wine into 
his head. It is a melancholy fact, 
but we must judge it leniently; 
for we must not forget that here, 
at least, society has Keele offered 
the poorer classes any other dis- 
traction. 

I therefore advised my friend 
Salvatore to sit outside till I came 
back, and I went in alone. Inside 
sat the wife, with her child of 
sorrow in her arms; and the even 
breathing of the little girls could 
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be heard from the box. Petruccio 
was supposed to know me very 
well, and even to be fond of me— 
although he had never shown it in 
any way, nor, as far as I knew, 
had any sort of feeling ever been 
mirrored in his face. The mother’s 
eye, so clear-sighted in everything, 
nevertheless did not see that there 
was no soul in the child's vacant 
look ; the mother’s ear, so sensible 
to each breath of the little one, 
yet did not hear that the confused 
sounds which sometimes came from 
his lips would never form them- 
selves into human speech. Petruc- 
cio had been ill from his birth; 
his body was shrunken; and no 
thought lived under the child’s 
wrinkled forehead. Unhappily I 
could do nothing for him: all I 
could hope for was that the ill- 
favoured little one should soon 
die. And it looked as if his re 
lease was near. That Petruccio 
had been worse for some time, 
both the mother and I had under- 
stood; and this evening he was so 
feeble that he was not able to hold 
his head up Petruccio had re- 
fused all food since yesterday, and 
Salvatore’s wife, when I came in, 
was just trying to persuade him, 
with all the sweet words which 
only a mother knows, to swallow 
a little milk; but he would not. 
In vain the mother put the spoon 
to his mouth, and said that it was 
wonderfully good,—in vain did she 
appeal to my presence. “Per fare 
piacere al Signor dottore,” Petruc- 
cio would not. His forehead was 
puckered, and his eyes had a look 
of painful anxiety,but no complaint 
came from his tightly compressed 
lips. 

"Sethaly the mother gave a 
scream. Petruccio’s face was dis- 
torted with cramp, and a strong 
convulsion shook his whole little 
body. The attack was soon over; 
and whilst Petruccio was being 
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laid in his bed, I tried to calm 
the mother as well as I could by 
telling her that children often had 
convulsions which were of very 
little importance, and that there 
was no further danger from this 
one now. 

I looked up and I saw Salvatore, 
who stood leaning against the door- 

st. He had taken courage, and 
had staggered to the door, and, 
unseen by us, he had witnessed 
that sight so terrifying to unac- 
customed eyes. He was pale as 
a corpse, and great tears ran 
down the cheeks which had been 
so lately flushed with drink. 
“Castigo di Dio! Castigo di 
Dio!” muttered he with trem- 
bling voice; and he fell on his 
knees by the door, as if he dared 
not approach the feeble cripple, 
who seemed to him like God’s 
mighty avenger. 

The unconscious little son had 
once more shown his father the 
right way: Salvatore went no 
more to the wine-shop. 

Petruccio grew worse and worse, 
and the mother no longer left his 
side. And it was scarcely a month 
after she lost her place that Salva- 
tore’s accident happened: he fell 
from a scaffolding and broke his 
leg. He was taken to the Lari- 
boisiére Hospital; and the com- 
pany for whom he worked paid 
fifty centimes a-day to his family, 
which they were not obliged to 
do,—so that Salvatore’s wife had 
to be very grateful for it. Every 
Thursday—the visiting-day at the 
hospital—she was with him for an 
hour ; and I, too, saw him now and 
then. The days went on, and 
with Petruccio’s mother want in- 
creased more and more. The por- 
celain dog stood alone now on the 
Madonna’s shelf; and it was not 
long before the holiday clothes 
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went the same way as the trea- 
sures—to the pawn-shop. Petruc- 
cio needed bouillon and milk every 
day, and he had them. The little 
girls, too, had enough, I believe, 
to satisfy them more or less; but 
what the mother herself lived upon 
I do not know. 

I had already tried many times 
to take Petruccio to the children’s 
hospital, where he would have been 
much better off, but as usual all 
my powers of eloquence could not 
achieve this: the poor, as is well 
known, will hardly ever be separ- 
ated from their sick children. The 
lower middle class and the town 
artisans have learnt to understand 
the value of the hospital, but the 
really poor mother, whose culture 
is very low, will not leave the 
side of her sick child: the exce 
tions to this rule are extremely 
rare. 

And so came the 15th, the 
dreaded day when the quarter’s 
rent must be paid, when the work- 
ing man drags his mattress to the 
mage ay and the wife draws oft 

er ring, which in her class means 
much more than in ours; the day 
full of terror, when numberless 
suppliants stand with lowered 
heads before their landlord, and 
when hundreds of families do not 
know where they will sleep the 
next night. 

I happened to pass by there on 
that very evening, and at the door 
stood Salvatore’s little girl crying 
all to herself. I asked her why 
she cried, but that she did not 
know ; at last, however, I learned 
that she cried because “la mamma 
piange tanto.”? Inside the yard I 
ran against my friend Archangelo 
Fusco, the street-sweeper, who lived 
next door to the Salvatores. He 
was occupied in dragging his bed 
out into the yard, and I did not 
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need to wait for his explanation 
to understard that he had been 
turned out.'' I asked him where 
he was going to move to, and he 
hoped to sleep that night at the 
Refuge in the Rue Tocqueville, and 
afterwards he must find out some 
other place. Inside sat Salvatore’s 
wife, crying by Petruccio’s bed, and 
on the table stood a bundle con- 
taining the clothes of the family. 
The Salvatore family had not been 
able to pay their rent, and the 
Salvatore family had been turned 
out. The landlord had been there 
that afternoon, and had said that 
the room was let from the morn- 
ing of the next day. I asked her 
where she thought of going, and 
she said she did not know. 

I had often heard the dreaded 
landlord talked of: the year before 
I had witnessed the same sorrow- 
ful scene, when he had turned out 
into the street a couple of un- 
happy families and laid hands 
upon the little they possessed. I 
had never seen him personally, 
but I judged it would be useful, in 
my study of human nature, to 
make his acquaintance. Arch- 
angelo Fusco offered to take me to 
him, and we set forth slowly. On 
the way my companion informed 
me that the landlord was “molto 
ricco” ; besides the whole court he 
- owned a large house in the vicinity, 
and this did not surprise me in the 
least, because I had long known 
that he secretly carried on that most 
lucrative of all professions—money- 
lending to the poor. Archangelo 
Fusco considered that he, on his 
side, had nothing to gain by a 
meeting with the landlord, and 
after he had told me that, besides 
the rent, he also owed him ten 
francs, we agreed that he should 
only accompany me to the en- 
trance. 
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A badly dressed old man, with 
a bloated disagreeable face, open- 
ed the door carefully, and after 
he had looked me over, ad- 
mitted me into the room. I 
mentioned my errand, and asked 
him to allow Salvatore to settle 
his rent in a few days’ time. I 
told him that Salvatore himself 
lay in the hospital, that the child 
was dying, and that his severity 
towards these poor people was in- 
human cruelty. He asked who I 
was, and I answered that I was a 
friend of the family. He looked 
at me, and with an ugly laugh he 
said that I could best show that 
by at once paying their rent. I 
felt the blood rushing to my head. 
I hope and believe it was only 
with anger, for one never ought to 
blush because one is not rich. I 
listened for a couple of minutes, 
whilst he abused my poor destitute 
Italians with the coarest words: 
he said that they were a dirty 
thieving pack, who did not deserve 
to be treated like human beings; 
that Salvatore drank up his wages; 
that the street-sweeper had stolen 
ten frances from him; and that 
they all of them well deserved the 
misery in which they lived. 

I asked if he needed this money 
just now, and from this answer I 
understood that here no prayers 
would avail. He was rich; he 
owned over 50,000 frances in money, 
he said, and he had begun with 
nothing of his own. It is a sad 
psychological fact I here point to: 
the rich man who was formerly 
poor is usually cruel towards the 
poor ; one would hope and believe 
the contrary, but this is unhappily 
the case. 

My intention when I went there 
was to endeavour with diplomatic 
cunning to effect a kind of arrange- 
ment, but, alas! I was not the 





1 The landlord can take everything in such cases, except the bed and the clothes. 
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man for that. I lost my temper 
at once, and soon fell into a com- 
plete rage. At first he answered 
me scornfully, and with coarse in- 
sults; but the hotter I grew the 
more silent he became: finally I 
believe I talked alone for a whole 
hour. It would serve no purpose 
to relate what I said to him; 
there are occasions when one may 
be allowed to show one’s anger in 
action, but it is always stupid to 
show it in words. I said to him, 
however, that this money which 
had been squeezed out of the poor 
was the wages of sin ; that his debt 
to all these poor human beings 
was far greater than theirs to him. 
I pointed to the crucifix which 
hung against the wall, and I said 
that if any divine justice was to 
be found on this earth, vengeance 
could not fail to reach him, and 
that no prayers could buy his 
deliverance from the punishment 
which awaited him, for his whole 
life was stained with the greatest 
crime that exists—namely, cruelty 
towards the r. “And take 
care, old blood-sucker!” I called 
out at last with threatening voice ; 
“you owe your money to the 
poor, but you owe yourself to the 
devil, and the hour is not far dis- 


tant when he will demand his 


own again!” I checked myself, 
startled, for the man sank down 
in his chair as if touched by an 
unseen hand, and, pale as death, 
he stared at me with a horror 
which I felt communicated itself 
to me. The curse I had just 
called down rang still in my ears, 
with a strange uncanny sound, 
which I did not recognise; and it 
seemed to me as if there were 
some one else in the room besides 
us two. 

I was so agitated that I have no 
recollection of how I came away. 
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When I got home it was alread 
late, but I did not sleep a win 
all night ; and even to this day I 
think with wonder of the waking 
dream which that night filled me 
with an inconceivable horror. I 
dreamed that I had condemned a 
man to death. 

When I got there in the fore- 
noon the blow had already fallen 
upon me. I knew what had hap- 
ey although no human being 

ad told me. All the inhabitants 
of the yard were assembled before 
the door in eager talk. “Sapete, 
Signor dottore?” 4 they called out 
as soon as they saw me. 

“Yes; I know,” answered I, 
and hurried to Salvatore’s. I bent 
down over Petruccio, and pretended 
to examine his chest ; but breath- 
less I listened to every word that 
the wife said to me. 

The landlord had come down 
there late yesterday evening, she 
said. The little girl had run away 
and hidden herself when he came 
into the room; but Concetta had 
remained behind her mother’s chair, 
and when he asked why they were 
so afraid of him, Concetta had 
answered because he was so cruel 
to mamma. He had sat there upon 
the bench a long time without say- 
ing a word, but he did not look 
angry, Salvatore’s wife thought. 
At last he said to her she need not 
be anxious about the rent; she 
could wait to pay it till next time. 
And when he left he laid a five- 
france piece upon the table to buy 
something for Petruccio. Outside 
the door he had met Archangelo 
Fusco with his bed on a hand-cart, 

—— to take himself off, and 
i ad told the street-sweeper too 
that he could remain in his lodg- 
ing. He had asked hodeia 
Fusco about me, and Archangelo 
Fusco, who judged me with friend- 





1 Do you know, doctor? 
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ship’s all-forgiving forbearance,had 
said nothing unkind about me. He 
had then gone on his way, and, 
according to what was discovered 
by the police investigations, he 
had, contrary to his habit, passed 
the evening in the wine-shop close 
by, and the porter had thought he 
looked drunk when he came home. 
As he lived quite alone, and, for 
fear of thieves or from avarice, 
attended to his housekeeping him- 
self, no one knew what was hap- 

ning; but lights were burning 
in the house the whole night, and 
when he did not come down in the 
morning, and his door was fastened 
inside, they had begun to suspect 
foul play, and sent for the ne “ 
He was stidl warm when they cut 
him down; but the doctor whom 
the police sent for said that he 
had already been dead a couple of 
hours. They had not been able 
to discover the smallest reason for 
his hanging himself. All that was 
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known was that he had been visited 
in the evening by a strange gentle- 
man, who had stayed with him 
more than an hour, and the neigh- 
bours had heard a violent dispute 
going on inside. No one in the 
house had seen the strange gentle- 
man before, and no one knew who 
he was. 


The Roussel Yard belongs now 
to the dead man’s brother; and 
to my joy the new landlord’s first 
action was to have the rooms in it 
repaired, so that now they look 
more habitable. He also lowered 
the rents. 

The Salvatores moved thence 
when Petruccio died; but the 
place is still full of Italians. I 
go there now and then; and, in 
spite of all the talk about the 
Paris doctors’ jalousie de métier, 
I have never yet met any one who 
tried to supplant me in this prac- 
tice. 
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“What say you to such a supper with such a woman?” 


JuNE had made place to July, 
and Countess Massalowska still 
lingered in Warsaw. She could 
not get away yet, it seemed, having 
still some business arrangements to 
complete. Biruta had, however, 
already signed the papers which 
made over the property to her late 
husband’s cousin, but of this fact 
the world at large was not aware. 

It was a hot sultry morning, 
with no prospect of rain to relieve 
the heavy atmosphere. Countess 
Massalowska had risen late, and 
attired in a loose muslin peignoir— 
which displayed rather freely that 
which it was supposed to conceal 
—was taking a turn in the garden 
before breakfast, along with Gogo, 
her inseparable companion. 

A large Japanese fan, held in 
one hand, was intended to ward off 
the scorching rays, but she seldom 
made use of it, and suffered it 
mostly to dangle carelessly by her 
side, as thoughtfully she paced 
the broad gravel walk. She was 
pondering deeply, wondering how 
many more such lonely mornings 
and evenings she would have to 
pass before the mission was 
accomplished, and she would be 
at liberty to rejoin her affianced 
husband. 

The approach of a servant broke 
in upon these musings. General 
Vassiljef waited outside, she was 
told. He craved permission to 
come in for a moment and pay 
his respects. 

Biruta hesitated, and: cast a 
doubtful glance at her muslin 
dressing-gown. It was not her 
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custom to receive gentlemen en 
déshabille ; and besides it was so 
early, scarcely eleven o’clock. She 
was about to utter a negative 
reply, when a sudden thought 
caused her to change her mind. 

“ Yes, show in the General here. 
I shall be delighted to see him,” 
and with outstretched hands she 
advanced to meet the new-comer, 
who had closely followed the ser- 
vant’s footsteps. , 

“You are welcome, General, 
thrice welcome.” 

Vassiljef, much flattered, pressed 
an enamoured salute on each white 
hand. He was carefully attired in 
gala uniform, and carried a black 
leather portfolio under his arm. 

“ T only returned from St Peters- 
burg late last night, so I have 
taken the liberty of stepping in 
for a moment, on my way to the 
Governor, to wish good morning 
to the fairest of Countesses, and to 
restore the necklace so graciously 
entrusted to my care.” 

“A moment! Why, you must 
stay and breakfast with me. I 

sitively will not take a refusal. 

ou have no idea how lonely I 
have been lately. I have not 
spoken to a creature this past 
week.” 

“ Not even to your models?” 

“T have no models. It is too 
hot to paint now. I have given 
it up.” 

“And that picture you were 
enga upon when I left—did 
you finish it?” 

“Tt did not turn out well, so I 
rubbed it out.” 
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“Then your handsome shepherd 
did not answer after all?” 

“No—o; he did not answer,— 
as a model.” 

The General gave a grunt of 
satisfaction 

“I thought you would get tired 
of him before long. There really 
was nothing so very remarkable 
about that young man that I could 
perceive. andsome—yes ; but a 
weak kind of face at best.’ A little 
wanting in character, in originality, 
don’t you think ?” 

Biruta, not caring to discuss this 
point, proposed an adjournment to 
the dining-room. 

A Russian breakfast is quite as 
substantial as a Scotch one, being 
ushered in by potent liqueurs and 
brandies,accompanying caviare and 
salted fish, as a slight introduction 
to hot and cold meat dishes, and 
various cakes and jams. The 


steaming brass samovar! on the 
sideboard is there to supply end- 


less cups of fragrant tea, such as 
can only be drank in Russia, modi- 
fied, as tastes require, by sliced 
lemon and rum, its invariable con- 
diments in this country. 

Countess Massalowska was ac- 
quainted with General Vassiljef’s 
tastes, and ministered to them 
accordingly, putting fully a third 
of rum into the tea-cup, which 
with her own fair hand she be- 
stowed upon him, dispensing with 
the assistance of a .servant. It 
was so much more sociable, she 
remarked, to breakfast alone with 
one’s friends. 

The General had breakfasted 
already; nor had his repast been 
of an insignificant nature, but he 
had no objection to repeating the 

rocess, especially in such charm- 
ing company, 

“And wherefore this dazzling 
splendour, mon Général?” asked 
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Biruta, when she had fulfilled her 
duties as hostess. “Is it for my 
solitary benefit that you are thus 
magnificently got up at this early 
hour ?” 

The General would have liked 
to introduce a neat compliment 
about no dress being sufficiently 
gorgeous to array the happy man 
permitted to appear before his 
goddess, but not seeing his way 
to do so gracefully, was forced to 
fall back upon truth. 

“T am bidden to Gurko at 
twelve o’clock.” 

“To the Governor? Ah yes, so 
ou said before. And what does 
e want with you?” she pursued 

idly, not feeling any particular in- 
terest in the subject. 

“T have to deliver some im- 
— documents regarding the 

usiness which took me to St 
Petersburg.” 

“ Really ? 
ments ?” 

“ Military dispositions regarding 

Nothing that you would 
care to hear about, fair Countess.” 

“But supposing I do care to 
hear about it!” said Biruta, her 
eyes alight with a curious expres- 
sion that might have put another 
man on his guard, but which Gen- 
eral Vassiljef, his head all con- 
fused with love and rum, failed to 
interpret. “I want to know what 
is this mighty business that has 
kept you so long away from us.” 

The General’s rubicund coun- 
tenance positively glowed with 
delight. 

“You did me the honour to 
miss me—to find my absence 
long?” 

“So incomprehensibly long! ” 
said Biruta, warming to her part, 
“that I began to think you must 
have lost your heart to some fair 
daughter of the Neva.” 


What sort of docu- 
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He looked at her with tender 

reproach in his small Kalmouck 
eyes. 
“ Divine Biruta, you insult your 
humble servant by such base in- 
sinuatjons. Surely you know that 
I have no more heart to lose?” 

“T know nothing, and will be- 
lieve nothing, unless you tell me 
how your time has been em- 

loyed,” said Countess Massa- 
fooden, turning away her head 
with a sudden assumption of cold- 
ness. “Why did you remain 
away for three whole weeks in- 
stead of one, as you had in- 
tended ?” 

“ Because I was detained by the 
Minister of War, who wished me 
personally to receive and deliver 
these papers to Gurko.” 

“And these papers are about 
what ?” 

“Simply the working out of the 
new mobilisation plan for the 
troops stationed in Poland. It is 
not to every one that the Minister 
would have cared to entrust them.” 
And the General drew up his little 
squat figure with the self-import- 
ant smirk that with him did duty 
for dignity. 

“T see,” said Biruta thought- 
fully, and then lapsed into silence, 
not seeming to notice the ardent 
sensuous glances of which she was 
the object. Presently she said 
aloud— 

“ And so you really must go to- 
day to the Governor?” 

“At twelve o’clock,” he said, 
with a regretful sigh. “I must be 
off in five minutes. I only — 
here in passing in order to deliver 
the necklace.” 

“ Ah, the necklace! By-the-by, 
Thad quite forgotten ; where is it?” 

Vassiljef now produced a red 
velvet éui, in which reposed some 
tasteful ornaments in lapis-lazuli— 
little blue balls linked together by 
filigree gold chains. 
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“You have executed my com- 
mission to perfection, General,” 
said Biruta. “How shall I ever 
thank you?” 

“ By suffering me to name my 
reward.” 

“ And what may that be?” 

“The privilege of clasping the 
necklace round your fair neck.” 

“If that is all, you are welcome 
to try your skill,” said Countess 
Massalowska readily, as she rose 
and placed herself befure a large 
pier-glass in a corner of the room. 

“ Let us see if you will make an 
efficient femme-de-chambre.” 

The old warrior was breathing 
very hard, rather like an enam- 
oured porpoise, and his fingers 
were not over steady as he handled 
the lapis necklet. Biruta was gaz- 
ing fixedly at her own reflection 
in the mirror—the reflection of a 
tall fair woman, with a sphinx- 
like smile on her well-curved lips. 
Presently the blue ornaments glit- 
tered on the snowy cambric, and 
another face appeared near hers in 
the mirror. 

General Vasseljef seemed to find 
some difficulty in fastening the 
clasp, for he bent very low over 
the white neck that was so plainly 
visible through the transparent 
fabric, and his fingers now were 
trembling like those of a man in a 
fit of ague. 

“ Well, General,” said Biruta, 
impatiently, “can you not get 
the snap to fasten? You are not 
over skilful it seems.” 

Vassiljef for all answer bent 
lower still, and, as though drawn 
by an irresistible attraction which 
he was powerless to withstand, 
pressed his lips against her snowy 
shoulder with such fierce passion 
that the prickly contact of his 
stubbly Mseess was plainly felt 
through the muslin. 

Biruta started violently aside, 
and the blue necklace fell clatter- 
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ing to the und. Her eyes 
flashed an fy, and her Siaeen 
rose and fell in stormy indignation. 
By a supreme effort she restrained 
herself, however, and when she 
spoke it was almost in her usual 
voice. 

“You are too audacious, mon 
Général; you must not take such 
liberties—yet.” 

Vassiljef’ incoherently stam- 
mered forth some excuse which 
seemed to express contrition with- 
out promising amendment. 

At this moment a clock in the 
hall struck a quarter to twelve. 

“ You will be late at the Gover- 
nor’s,” exclaimed the Countess. 

The General pressed his hand 


over his forehead With an air of 


bewilderment ; he seemed to have 
forgotten all about the Governor, 

“Where is my casque?” he 
said, putting out his arm in a 
blind groping fashion. 

“Here,” said Biruta, picking 
up from off a chair the white 
ps ee helmet, and holding it 
towards him. 

Mechanically he took it and 
turned to go. At the threshold he 
paused and said— 

“ And may I come again, divine 
Biruta ? ou will not banish 
your humble slave from your 
presence ?” 

“Oh yes, you may come again,” 
she replied with a smile, in which 
no trace of anger could be de- 
tected 


CHAPTER XVII.—MOBILISATION. 


“ Eripuit Jovi fulmen viresque tonandi. ’’ 


When General Vassiljef had gone, 
Biruta walked back to the mirror 
and picked up the necklace from 
the ground, carefully examining it 
to make sure that it had sustained 
no injury from the fall. For some 
minutes she remained standing 
before the glass with the necklace 
in her hand, letting the little blue 
balls slip indolently through her 
a, almost as though she were 
telling her beads. She had only 
now realized the full extent of her 
power over the General, and was 
debating within herself how best 
she might turn this power to 
account. 

“Tt is a pity he was so hurried 
to-day,” she reflected; “half an 
hour more, and I could have made 
him tell me anything I chose. He 
shall do so next time—yes, even 
though I have again to run the risk 
of his odious familiarity. But it is 
hateful — hateful — hateful!” she 
exclaimed aloud, covering her face 
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with both hands, as, at recollection 
of what had just passed, a crimson 
flush mounted to her forehead. 
Her next action was to draw 
nearer to the mirror, and pushing 
aside the cambric folds, carefully 
to scrutinise the spot so lately 
desecrated by the contact of the 
old roué’s lips, almost as though 
she feared to find it branded with 
an ignominious scar; for Biruta 
was a pure as well as a proud 
woman, and though her purity was 
less the result of innocence than 
of a certain cynical self-respect, 
the part she was playing was very 
odious to her, and it was one 
she had never attempted to play 
before. It could not be otherwise 


than repulsive, loving another man 
as she did with all the intensity 
of astrong nature long deprived 
of its legitimate rights. 

“If Roman only knew,” she 
murmured, putting up a hand to 
feel the firm white shoulder, its 
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surface smooth and equal as the 
petals of a pale blush rose. No, 
there was no trace there of the 
vexatious incident, she saw with 
relief. “ And, after all, is it not 
for Roman’s sake that I am doing 
this?” Biruta mused on, as she 
refastened the peignoir, “To win 
for him glory, honour, reputation, 
—the prize at stake, his happiness 
and my own,—are they not worth 
some sacrifice on my part? And 
I am only doing violence to my 
personal tastes in order to gain a 
victory for him, while at the same 
time | am avenging my father’s 
wrongs.” 

Biruta was quite honest in thus 
reasoning with herself, and uncon- 
scious of any flaw in her logic. 
Accustomed all her life to possess 
whatever thing she had set her 
heart upon, it did not even occur 
to her mind that happiness might 
exist quite independently of success 
in this particular intrigue, nor did 
it strike her as at all inconsist- 
ent that the idea of avenging her 
father’s wrongs should have sprung 
up thus tardily. 

It was a political task which 
she had set herself to accomplish, 
and the consciousness that she was 
going to do something which scarce 
another woman would have at- 
tempted, gave the matter its pecu- 
liar zest. Having grown up, too, 
amid diplomatic surroundings, the 
ways of diplomacy were familiar 
to her; and, like most others who 
have learned to tread these in- 
volved and crooked paths, the sober 
monotony of the more straightfor- 
ward and simpler roads of life had 
small attraction for her. 

The necklace still in hand, 
Biruta turned from the mirror 
in order to restore the ornaments 
to their red velvet case, and as 
she did so, her eyes fell upon 
another object lying on the break- 
fast-table. . It was the black 
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leather portfolio which General 
Vassiljef had carried under his 
arm when he entered her presence, 
—the portfolio which, as he had told 
her, contained important military 
documents from the War Office, and 
which this same forenoon he was 
to have delivered to the Governor. 
In the amorous confusion attend- 
ant on his exit, the General had 
actually overlooked the principal 
object of this morning’s errand ! 

Biruta positively gasped as the 
probable importance of this obli- 
vion burst in upon her rapidly 
working brain. Was it indeed 
true? Was it possible that fate 
had put into her hand, all in a 
moment, that which only just now 
she had been speculating how to 
obtain by a wearisome and dis- 
tasteful process,—by days, perhaps 
weeks, of plotting and intrigue ? 

She put out her right hand and 
wana the cold shining leather 
of the portfolio, and as she did so 
the terrible gravity of what she 
was about to do rose up before 
her. High treason—that is what 
this thing would be called if ever 
found out and traced to her. High 
treason, when discovered, means 
prison, disgrace, Siberia, perhaps 
even death!—at least such in 
Russia are its current significa- 
tions. 

Biruta drew back her fingers as 
these thoughts rushed through her 
mind ; but in the next minute she 
had put out both hands and laid 
hold of the portfolio in a strong 
resolute grasp. Her determina- 
tion was fixed. High treason! 


and why not high treason if it 


would serve her ends? She was 
not the woman to let herself be 
scared by a mere word, by three 
wretched little syllables. High 
treason let it be; she was ready to 
go that length for Roman’s sake! 
But there was no time to be 
lost. A minute’s delay might risk 
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discovery ; so, hastily concealing 
the portfolio in a fold of the 
muslin dressing-gown, Biruta pass- 
ed out through the vestibule and 
reached her bedroom unperceived. 
She threw the portfolio into a 
drawer, which she locked, : and, 
having withdrawn the key, rang 
the bell for her maid. 

The French femme-de-chambre 
had not yet finished arranging 
Countess Massalowska’s luxuriant 
pale tresses, when the sound of 
wheels was heard upon the gravel 
outside. In the next minute there 
was a hasty knock at the bedroom 
door, and a message to the effect 
that General Vassiljef had re- 
turned and wished to speak to 
the Countess on a matter of the 
gravest importance. 

“Tell him that I am dressing, 
but shall be down directly,” re- 
~ Biruta, as taking up the cur- 
ing-irons she began to burn the 
short hairs on her forehead. 

It was, however, several minutes 
before she made her appearance, 
dressed in walking attire, her dan- 
gerous charms now concealed be- 
neath a lace mantilla. She found 
the General pacing the vestibule 
in a state of indescribable agita- 
tion,—his utterance thick and 
husky, his countenance flushed to 
a deep purple. 

. Where is the portfolio? ” he 
cried out even before she had 
reached the bottom of the staircase. 

Biruta looked at him with an 
admirable assumption of cold sur- 


prise. 

“ What portfolio?” 

“The portfolio, the papers, the 
documents for Gurko. I only 
missed it when I was already in 
the ante-room.” 

“ Really ?” 

“And it must be here; you 
surely must have seen it?” 

“T have seen nothing, for I was 
engaged at my toilet, but we can 


ask the servants. Here is Ivan; 
will you describe to him what it is 
that you are seeking?” 

Ivan was the valet who had 
ushered in the General, a flat-faced 
expressionless Moujik of Mongol 
extraction. He did not remember 
having seen the portfolio, and did 
not seem very clearly to under- 
stand the meaning of the word; 
nor had he noticed whether the 
General carried anything under his 
arm on arriving and leaving the 
villa. He was very willing to 
search, however, and a five-rouble 
note insinuatingly displayed by 
Vassiljef caused him to crawl 
under tables and chairs, and as- 
siduously but ineffectually to shake 
out curtains and carpets, in quest 
of the missing object. He was 
next despatched to the garden, 
Biruta having suggested that 
General Vassiljef might possibly 
have dropped the portfolio there; 
but when, after ten minutes’ boot- 
less seeking, he returned empty- 
handed, the General’s despair knew 
no bounds. 

“ But I ama lost man if it be not 
found ! ” he exclaimed, thoroughly 
sobered by panic—large drops 
of perspiration beginning to show 
on his deeply flushed forehead. 

“T am sorry,” said Biruta with 
a careless shrug, “ but you should 
have taken better care of these 
papers if they are really so impor- 
tant.” 

Something in her tone irritated 
the desperate man, and roused a 
passing suspicion. 

“ But it must be here, I tell you, 
—I am positive that I brought it 
here : where is my portfolio? Give 
it back to me at once ?” 

“General Vasseljef! You for- 
get yourself! ” 

“ And is it not enough to make 
any man forget himself? Some 
one has taken’ it,—some one has 
stolen my papers! But I will 
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have them back, as sure as my 
name is Vassiljef! Ay, if I have 
to set on foot the whole police of 
Warsaw !” 

Biruta felt that she was chang- 
ing colour, but it was now too late 
to go back upon what she had 
done: there was nothing for it 
but to brazen out the situation, 
even at the risk of making Vas- 
siljef her mortal enemy. She laid 
her finger-tips upon his arm. 

“Do you mean to insult me, 
General ?” 

“Pardon me; yes, I am ex- 
cited. Ido not know what I am 
saying. No insult was intended ; 
but some one—a servant, perhaps 
—might have taken the opportun- 
ity of appropriating the portfolio.” 

“Ts it likely?” said Countess 
Massalowska, pointing to the blue 
lapis necklet that still lay on the 
breakfast-table between the cups 
and plates. “A thief would in- 
finitely have preferred taking 
this to a parcel of musty old 
papers, which could have no pos- 
sible value for him.” 

“That is true,” said the unfor- 
tunate man, recognising the force 
of the argument ; “but then, where 
has my portfolio gone to? It can- 
not have vanished into empty air.” 

“The only thief I know of here- 
abouts is Gogo,” went on Biruta, 
pursuing her advantage ; “and he 
certainly has a particular weak- 
ness for paper of any kind. Only 
the day before yesterday he de- 
voured my sketch of the convent 
of St Bonaventura at Rome. It 
disagreed with him, I am sorry 
to say, for the sky was already 
washed in with ultramarine blue.” 

“St Bonaventura be d—d!” 
exclaimed the General roughly; 
“what has that got to do with my 
portfolio? ” ; 

“Only that it might have gone 
the same way as the sketch, down 
Gogo’s throat.” 
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The vision thus evoked of the 
whole Russian mobilisation plan 
devoured and digested by a wretch- 
ed bear-cub, was too appalling. 
General Vassiljef took out a large 
red silk pocket-handkerchief, and 
passed it over his moist shiny 
forehead. 

“That would be dreadful, ter- 
rible,” he groaned. . 

“ Terrible,” agreed Biruta, who, 
having completely regained her 
self-possession, derived a keen sat- 
isfaction from thus tormenting 
her victim, much as a cat loves 
to play with a captured mouse. 
“ Poor Gogo would certainly be 
ill if he had swallowed such an . 
amount of paper. But let us not 
take such an unnecessarily gloom 
view of the case (though i sh 
certainly give him a little sulphur 
in his water by way of precaution) ; 

» after all, you need not have drop- 
your portfolio here. It may 

just as well have fallen from the 

carriage on the way to the Gover- 


nor’s.” 

“You think so? You really 
think so?” he inquired, with a 
gleam of renewed hope in his eye. 

“ What more likely ?” 

General Vassiljef was silent 
for a minute, then he shook his 
head. 

“No, it is not likely,” he said, 
relapsing into despondency. “It 
could not have fallen without my 
having noticed it. I should cer- 
tainly have felt it slip from my 
hand.” 

“T hardly think so, in the— 
state in which you left my house.” 

“What do you mean, Coun- 
tess ? ” 

“TI only mean that you had 
breakfasted rather too well, and 
that neither your hand nor your 
head were over-steady when you 
went away. Unless you had been 
grieé, mon Général, you never could 

ave ventured on such an extra- 
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ordinary liberty with me as what 
you took before the looking-glass.” 

The callous little laugh which 
accompanied her words would have 
driven many a calmer man to 
frenzy. General Vassiljef opened 
his mouth as though to speak, but 
fury nye his utterance; then 
turning a tly he left the room, 
and a to his carriage. 
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Biruta watched his departure 
with a pa _s heart. 

“The die is cast,” she said to 
_— . on tal now de- 

nds upon s and sec 
Pr ten to one, the house will 1 
searched, and the police put on 
my track.” 

Within an hour Countess Mas. 
salowska had left Warsaw. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—WHEAT. 


“Wie kommt mir solcher Glanz in meiner Hiitte?” 


Luba, accompanied by the chil- 
dren in the donkey-cart, had been 
to the forest to gather strawberries. 
On returning to the house some- 
what later in the afternoon, she 
was informed that her sister was 
in the big saloon entertaining a 
Visitor. ‘ 

“ What sort of visitor ?” 

“ A lady, a very grand lady in- 
deed, but no one knew her name. 
She had never been here before.” 

Entering the room some five 
minutes later, she recognised Coun- 
tess Biruta Massalowska as the 
same who had caused such com- 
motion in the village church on 
Easter Sunday. 

The Countess turned round 
eagerly as the door opened, and 
then, on perceiving Luba, gave a 
short quick sigh that sounded like 
disappointment. 

Hala introduced her sister, and 
Luba made a rather awkward curt- 
sey, colouring deeply under the cold 
inspection of those large grey eyes. 

Countess Massalowska had volun- 
teered no explanation of her visit 
to Stara-Wola to-day. There was 
no particular reason, it would seem, 
why she should now suddenly call 
upon Madam Starowolska, after 
having ignored the neighbourhood 
for so long. But then, after all, 
there was no reason why she should 
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not call, thought Hala. It cer- 
tainly was very flattering to reflect 
that the Countess had taken the 
trouble to drive two hours on a 
boiling July day, merely to visit 
a country neighbour. To be 
sure, she did not seem to have 
very much to say, now that she 
was here; conversation languished, 
and the great lady listened but 
absently to the homely chit-chat 
about field and garden, of which 
the talk between country neigh- 
bours is mostly made up. 

“ Have you already begun to cut 
at Wodniki, Countess?” resumed 
Hala, after the little pause occa- 
sioned by Luba’s entrance. 

“To cut what?” inquired Biruta, 
with an uncomprehending stare. 

It was now Hala’s turn to stare. 


Surely every one knew that only 
one thing was cut in July, and 
that upon the success of this 


cutting depends the farmer’s 
prosperity for the rest of the 
year. 

“The wheat; we are alread 
cutting ours. It is fully a wee 
sooner than usual, but everything 
has been early this year, and it 
would have been unwise to delay 
further for fear of hail or thunder- 
storms. We began on Monday, 
and hope to have it stacked early 
next week. Is your harvest fur- 
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ther on?” she finished a little 
anxiously. 

“T really do not know,” said 
Countess Massalowska, beginning 
to fan herself with her lace pocket- 
handkerchief as she leant back. 
“Yes, I think I noticed some work- 
men in the fields as I came along, 
but I am not very sure whether it 
was wheat or grass that they were 
cutting.” 

Hala and Luba looked at the 
Countess with curious admiration, 
vainly endeavouring to grasp the 
vast difference between themselves 
and this marvellous being, so far 
removed from the prosaic details 
of everyday country life as to 
have no comprehension for them. 

“This is the first summer you 
are spending here, Countess? ” said 
Hala, after another rather long 
pause, which the stranger made no 
effort to break. 

“And the last,” said Biruta, 

stifling a yawn; “there really is 
nothing to be done here in the 
country that I can see, but I was 
unfortunately detained by—busi- 
ness,” 
Refreshments were now pro- 
duced,—strawberries, sour cream, 
honey, home-made preserves, and 
such like country dainties,of which, 
however, Biruta partook but spar- 
ingly. She ate about half-a-dozen 
strawberries, and then laid down 
her spoon with a preoccupied ex- 
pression. 

It was becoming more and more 
difficult to keep up conversation, 
and Hala kept racking her brain 
in search of a topic likely to inter- 
est such a distinguished visitor. 
The wheat had evidently been a 
dead failure. She must think of 
something more suitable. 

“T am sorry our melons are not 
yet ripe,” she said at last regret- 
fully, but also with a little con- 
scious pride; for the fact of pos- 
sessing melons at all, whether ripe 
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or unripe, was in itself a credit to 
Stara-Wola. Very few houses in 
their neighbourhood could boast 
such distinction. She thought to 
herself that it would have looked 
very well indeed if she had been 
able to offer a melon to Countess 
Massalowska: a melon is such 
a refined, thoroughly aristocratic 
fruit, that it could not have failed 
to produce a favourable impression 
of the Stara-Wola establishment. 
But if the melons could not be 
eaten, at least they could be talked 
about. Talking was not as good 
as eating, of course, but still it was 
better than nothing. 

“ We had five last summer.” 

“Really?” said the Countess 
listlessly. 

At this moment the door opened, 
and Biruta turned round again 
with the air of anxious expecta- 
tion she had worn on Luba’s 
entrance. 

It was only the old grand- 
father coming in quest of the 
flies, which, attracted by the sweet 
viands, had assembled in large 
numbers. A thick black cluster 
was hanging upon the dish of 
honeycomb, and the glass cream- 
jug had become the scene of the 
desperate struggle of a dozen 
drowning insects. 

Madam Starowolska, probably 
feeling conscious that the appear- 
ance on the scene of her old im- 
becile father in his shabby Turkish 
dressing-gown was highly undesir- 
able, and might tend to destroy the 
favourable impression produced by 
the talk about melons, rose hastily 
in order to intercept his entrance. 
With some difficulty Pan Nicoro- 
wicz was induced to betake him- 
self to another apartment, and in 
order to effect this, Hala had to 
coax and humour him like a spoilt 
unreasonable child, her whispered 
expostulations and the old man’s 
fretful whimperings being plainly 
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audible through the 
door. 

Biruta and Luba were now left 
alone. 

““ Will you not take some more 
strawberries?” said Luba, feeling 
that it was incumbent on her to 
play hostess, adding timidly, “I 
gathered them ageall in the forest 
this afternoon.” 

“You gathered them yourself 
in this terrible heat? How tired 
you must be!” said the Countess, 
with a little compassionate sur- 
prise, oe how a person 
could stoop a hundred times in 
succession merely in order to pick 
up little red berries which any 
fool could gather. 

“Oh, but I like gathering straw- 
berries, and I am not at all tired,” 
returned Luba. “It is very amus- 
ing, though not as amusing, of 
course, as toadstools. And, be- 


half-open 


sides, I did not gather them all 
myself,” she added, with her usual 


“The children 
Roman, too, for a 


literal veracity. 
helped me, an 
time.” 

“Roman!” 

The exclamation escaped Biru- 
ta’s lips unawares; but Luba, 
taking it for an interrogation, 
replied accordingly. 

“Yes, Hala’s brother-in-law. 
Roman is Felicyan’s younger 
brother—his step-brother, that is 
to say, for he had a different 
mother. He is an officer in the 
German Army.” 

“And so you left him—Captain 
Starowolski, I mean—in the forest 
gathering strawberries?” 

“No,” said Luba, with a half 
stifled sigh; “he left the forest 
first, more than an hour ago. He 
was going to rejoin Felicyan in the 
wheat-field.” It did not occur to 
her towonder howit came about that 
Countess Massalowska had guessed 
Roman’s military rank correctly ? 

“Ah, yes, the wheat that your 
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sister was telling me about. Is 
this field far from the house?” 

“About ten minutes’ walk.” 

“Indeed!” said the Countess, 
no longer leaning back in the ex- 
hausted attitude of a few minutes 
since. She was sitting bolt up- 
right now, and her face expressed 
keen interest and animation. “If 
it is really so near, I should rather 
like to have a look at your brother- 
in-law’s wheat, so as to compare it 
with the harvest at Wodniki. I 
should also be glad to make Pan 
Starowolski’s acquaintance,” she 
added as an afterthought. 

Luba was very willing to act as 
guide, and could see nothing un- 
natural in Countess Massalowska’s 
newly awakened interest in the 
wheat. Rather the indifference 
of a little while ago had seemed 
to her unnatural. 

Fully half the grain had already 
fallen beneath the sickle, and lay 
stretched over the field in long 
golden lines, which, thickly 
sprinkled with dying blood-red 
poppies and fast bleaching corn- 
flowers, were like as many faded 
garlands festooned across their 
path. But yonder, where the 
field sloped upward to the forest 
edge, the wheat still stood erect 
and proud; and the flowers be- 
tween the rigs, redolent of life 
and colour, deemed not that Death 
was at hand, and that ere another 
sunset they too would be lying 
prostrate. 

Luba and the Countess picked 
their way over the field, the 
latter not taking the trouble to 
hold up her trailing gown of pale- 
blue muslin and creamy Valen- 
ciennes, and serenely indifferent 
to its destruction ; but Luba cast 
timid aghast glances at the havoc 
she witnessed, and gave a little 
audible gasp each time the prickly 
stubble laid hold anew of the 
costly lace trimmings, metamor- 
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phosing them into ragged un- 
sightly fringes. 

The reapers grouped about at 
the upper end of the field were 
preparing to go home, some wiping 
their heated faces, or polishing 
their sickle with a wisp of grass 
against to-morrow’s work—the wo- 
men tying up broken remains of 
victuals in coloured pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Some of the younger 
members were indulging in a little 
promiscuous flirtation; and there 
was scarcely a girl who had not 
sought to embellish herself by a 
few bright flowers, stuck in hair 
or bosom. 

Luba cast about her eyes in 
search of Felicyan and Roman. 

“Where is the master?” she 
asked of a reaper. 

The overseer, a grey - haired 
peasant now approaching, ex- 

lained that the gentlemen had 
eft the field half an hour pre- 
viously. They were going to row 
on the river, it seemed, and Pan 
Starowolski had taken his gun 
with him, as he mostly did, in 
case of winging a stray water- 
fowl. 

Felicyan was fond of a row on 
fine evenings like this; it was 
about the only pastime in which 
he ever indulged, and Roman, de- 
sirous of extending his knowledge 
of the Vistula and its banks, was 
always every a to accompany 
him. Sometimes they would make 
excursions to a considerable dis- 
tance down the river, trusting to 
the chance of a returning steamer 
to bring them home again, the boat 
in tow. 

A short exclamation of disap- 
pointment escaped Biruta’s lips. 

“Then when will he— your 
brother-in-law — return, do you 
think ?” 

“Very late, probably,” said 
Luba, serenely ; “not before night- 
fall, at all events. When there is 
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moonlight, as at present, they 
often go very far, and then Hala 
and I take our supper alone with 
the children. But I know about 
the wheat quite as well as Felicyan, 
and can explain it all to you,” she 
added, with a pretty little business- 
like air. “The tenth part of the 
wheat belongs to the reapers as 
payment. Some of the proprietors 
about here pay the wages in money, 
but this way is far the best—don’t 
you think so? It ensures the 
people having something to eat in 
the winter, instead of spending all 
their money in drink. Felicyan’s 
peasants are far more sober than 
those of many of our neighbours.” 

But Countess Massalowska was 
not listening. Her agricultural 
interest seemed to have been ex- 
hausted with the effort of walking 
across the field. She sat down 
deliberately on a sheaf of straw, 
and appeared to be reflecting 
deeply, with her eyes bent on the 
ground. Looking up presently, 
she said—“Sit down here beside 
me,” accompanying her words with 
an imperious gesture. Then when 
the girl was seated, she asked ab- 
ruptly, “Roman Starowolski is 
your brother-in-law. Is he also 
your friend?” 

Luba coloured deeply, and 
sought to cover her embarrass- 
ment by plucking a large ox-eye 
daisy that had escaped being guil- 
lotined by the sickle. 

“ He is not exactly my brother- 
in-law, only the brother of my 
sister's husband. He is really 
Hala’s brother-in-law.” 

Biruta made an impatient ges- 
ture. “That is nearly the same 
thing. You have known him for 
years,” 

“ Known? not precisely known, 
for I only saw him once before, at 
Hala’s wedding, and I was quite a 
little girl then—just ten years old. 
I only really made acquaintance 
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with him this year about three 
months ago.” 

“So did: I,” said Biruta sotto 
voce, and added aloud—* But now 
of course you know him well, and 
you are good friends I suppose? ” 

Luba oe nervously to divest 
the ox-eye daisy of its petals. 
“Yes,” she said very low, “we 
are friends ;” and then all at once 
it struck her as strange that the 
Countess should be asking these 
questions of her. What could she 
possibly know of the relations be- 
tween herself and Roman Staro- 
wolski? so she said aloud rather 
shyly—* How do you know that 
we are—friends? ” 

“ Because it is only natural that 

ou should be so, and he seems to 
much attached to his brother’s 
family.” 

Luba opened her black eyes 
very wide. 

“You know him—Roman ?” 

“Yes; I met Captain Staro- 
wolski at Warsaw this spring. 
Did he never mention my name 
to you?” 

uba shook her head. 
“But he has often mentioned 
_ yours,” said Biruta, who had be- 
gun to reflect that when she 
married Roman Starowolski, Hala 
and Luba would also be related to 
her. They, too, would be her 
sisters-in-law after a fashion. “I 
knew all about Stara-Wola and its 
inmates before I came here.” 

Luba thought that she was be- 
ginning to understand, because it 
is so easy, so fatally easy, to 
understand that which we desire 
to believe. Evidently this grand 
lady, who had dropped so unex- 

ctedly in their midst, took a 

indly interest in the family. 
Was it after all impossible that 
Roman had made of her a con- 
fidant? had confided to her cer- 
tain hopes and aspirations regard- 
ing Luba herself? Why other- 
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wise should he have ° discussed 
Stara-Wola and its inmates with 
the Countess? Biruta’s next words 
did not tend to destroy this im- 
pression. 

“You have his welfare — his 
happiness—at heart ?” 

“Of course,” stammered the girl. 

“Listen; it is getting late, and 
I shall have to go back to Wodniki. 
I cannot wait much longer, but 
you will see Captain Starowolski 
this evening ?” 

“Hardly ; he sometimes returns 
very late, and then I may be 
asleep.” 

“But you must: not be asleep,” 
said the Countess, imperiously ; 
“you must see him and give him 
this parcel from me.” Putting her 
hand in her pocket, she half with- 
drew a tight roll of paper, then 
hesitated and pushed it Soak again. 
“The risk is too great,” she mut- 
tered ; “a verbal message will be 
safer.” 

Hala was now seen approaching. 

“Hear me, child,” said Biruta 
hurriedly ; “I want you to give a 
message from me to Roman Staro- 
wolski. I would rather trust it 
to you than to your sister; you 
look more reliable, and wives have 
sometimes got a foolish habit of 
telling everything to their hus- 
bands. You have no husband, 
luckily.” 

“No, I have no husband,” 
echoed Luba rather pointlessly. 

“And you are his friend, and 
have his happiness at heart? You 
said so before. It is indeed true? 
May I trust you?” 

“ Of course you may trust me!” 
cried Luba, with sparkling eyes. 

Biruta looked at the girl with 
dawning comprehension. 

“ You love Roman Starowolski? 
Do not deny it.” 

Luba neither denied nor con- 
fessed in words, but everything 
about her was a confession,—her 
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bashful droop of the head, her 
glowing cheek, and the tell-tale 
softness in her eyes. 

Countess Massalowska gave a 
short, half-impatient sigh, then 
threw back her head as though 
to shake off some inconvenient 
burden. 

“Well, it cannot be helped 
now,” she said, more to herself 
than to Luba, “and perhaps all 
the better. If she loves him she 


will not betray him, at all events.” 
Then seizing hold of the young 
girl’s hand, she went on emphati- 
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cally, “ If you love Roman, you will 
be ready to serve him at any price. 
You must see him to-night and 
tell him from me to come early to- 
morrow to Wodniki. I have im- 
portant news for him. Do you 
understand ? or rather do not try 
to understand, but merely obey 
me. It is a matter of life or — 
death, I tell you?” 

Hala had almost reached them 
by this time, so the much bewil- 
dered Luba could only signify as- 
sent by a trembling pressure of 
the hand that held her own. 


CHAPTER XIX.—ON THE VISTULA. 


“TI would it were bedtime, Hal, and all well.” 


The lovely evening had tempted 
the two brothers to take a longer 
row than usual—up the river this 
time—and it was nearly nine 
o'clock before they thought of 
turning. There had not been 
much talk between them as yet, 
for rowing against a steady cur- 
rent is a very fair test of strength, 
and scarcelyconducive to exchange 
of ideas; but once the boat turned 
homewards, there was almost noth- 
ing to do but let themselves glide 
indolently down-stream. 

There are few sensations so ab- 
solutely luxurious as the surrender 
of one’s person to the keeping of a 
mighty river on a fine midsummer 
evening, when the stars are begin- 
ning to strew the water with silver 
spangles, and no sound is heard 
but the faint occasional dip of the 
oars, and the sobbing gurgle of 
the current as it sweeps through 
clumps of reeds and bulrushes. 

Roman had taken the oars, and 
Felicyan, leaning back in the stern, 
was conscious of a vague sense of 
comfort and happiness. After 
toiling all day in the broiling 
wheat-field, and then rowing two 


—Henry IV. 


hours up the river, he was feeling 
just now as though he had en- 
listed the services of a giant to 
bear him home in a powerful 
grasp. Almost without effort he 
would be carried thus along to his 
own door. Presently, however, 
he sat up in the boat and raised 
his gun asa pair of wild ducks, 
flying rather low, were passing 
overhead. 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t shoot, 
Felicyan,” said Roman irritably. 
“Can’t you leave the poor creatures 
alone?” 

“ But why? You are not usually 
so tender-hearted,” returned the 
elder with a smile, but neverthe- 
less he lowered the gun. 

“T have a headache—and be- 
sides, I do not wish to attract un- 
necessary attention ; theshot might 
be heard.” 

“ And what of that? I am ac- 
customed to shoot ducks on the 
river. My right to do so has 
never yet been disputed. Any 
one who chooses is welcome to 
hear me.” 

“Oh, you are quite safe,” said 
the younger brother, with a per- 
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ceptible shade of irony in his tone ; 
“no harm will ever come to you,my 
innocent, simple-minded brother. 
But the case with me is altogether 
different. Obscurity is safety, but 
the highest trees are always those 
most exposed to storm, and I can- 
not get rid of an idea, an uncom- 
fortable sort of notion, that I have 
been watched lately.” 

“Good Gracious, 
Watched by whom?” 

“T cannot tell, but within the 
last few daysI have frequently 
met a figure that seemed to be 
dogging my footsteps,—a small in- 
significant looking fellow, but with 
a pair of terribly piercingeyes. I 
met him to-day in the forest when 
I joined the children and Luba at 
their strawberry hunt; and only 
last week he was smoking a pipe 
on the bench before the village 

othouse, and talking to the land- 
ord.” 

“ Nonsense, Roman ;” but Feli- 
cyan looked grave as he said it. 

Roman passed his hand over his 
brow with a rather weary gesture. 

“ Maybe ; and I should probably 
not have noticed the fact did I not 
feel sure that I have seen that face 
already at Warsaw: it certainly is 
not a country face.” 

“ You may be mistaken.” 

“T cannot, of course, swear to it, 
but such is my impression, though, 
as you say, I may be mistaken. I 
have not felt very well lately, and 
am rather given to such nervous 
fancies.” 

“ And you do not look well, Ro- 
man. Instead of picking up in 
this splendid air aad quiet countr 
life, you are looking ever so pa: | 
worse than when you arrived.” 

It was true. Roman had lately 
lost flesh in a noticeable degree, 
and there was a feverish haggard 
look in the face which almost be- 
lied its youthfulness. The difference 
between the two brothers was more 


Roman ! 
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striking now than it had been some 
weeks ago, for if Felicyan’s work 
was harder in summer, so too was 
his appetite proportionately larger, 
and his figure had rather gained in 
size. Even the July sun in its 
tanning process had operated upon 
the brothers with unequal hand, 
for while Roman’s classical feat- 
ures were enhanced by the pale 
bronze hue which gave him the 
appearance of some antique statue, 
Felicyan’s broad face, red and 
freckled, was not unlike the harvest 
moon just rising yonder over the 
trees to the right bank of the 
river. 

Felicyan, not at any time a very 
observant man, and absorbed just 
now by the intricacies of the har- 
vest work, had not of late bestowed 
much thought upon his brother ; 
and having no clue to the addi- 
tional agitation of his secret en- 
gagement to Biruta, these effects 
of impaired sleep and appetite had 
escaped his notice. The object of 
Roman’s mission was seldom al- 
luded to between the brothers; it 
was not a subject on which they 
could ever think or feel alike, so 
there was no use in speaking of 
it. After that first conversation 
in the cart-shed on Easter Sunday, 
Felicyan had made no further at- 
tempt at dissuasion, nor had Ro- 
man volunteered any further infor- 
mation. Especially since his re- 
turn from Warsaw the younger 
brother had been curiously reticent, 
and had given but a meagre ac- 
count of what he had done or left 
undone in the capital. Gradually 
Felicyan had almost ceased think- 
ing about the matter; or perhaps 
he had unconsciously come to con- 
sider this secret mission as some- 
thing far more harmless than had 
at first sight appeared. But now, 
his attention having been this way 
directed, the dormant fears spran 


up again, in a moment develo 
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to full-grown phantoms. He laid 
his hand on Roman’s shoulder. 

“Roman, this sort of life is not 
good for you. When will this 
wretched business be ended? ” 

“T do not know. It may be 
days only, or it may be weeks. It 
is impossible to foresee.” 

“But what are you waiting for? 
Have you not yet collected all the 
statistics you require?” 

“T am waiting for news from 
Warsaw. Upon what [ hear will 
depend my further movements ;” 
and below his breath he added, 
“God knows how hard it is to 
wait!” 

“You have confided your secret 
to some one? You have an ac- 
complice ? ” 

“A confederate, an ally,” cor- 
rected Roman. 

“But is he sure? Is it a man 
whom you can trust ?” 

There was silence, broken only 
by the surging roll of the water 
curling round a sharp point of 
rock, and the cry of a water-fowl 
somewhere among the reeds. 

Felicyan repeated his question. 

“Tt is a woman,” said Roman 
hoarsely. 

“A woman! Oh, Roman!” 

“ And why not a woman?” said 
the other, almost fiercely. “Why 
should not a woman help me to do 
this ?” 

“Perhaps,—I do not know,— 
only I have never thought of this, 
and it seems to me that——” 

“What, Felicyan ?” 

“That it is not woman’s work 
at all.” 

“Why not? They are cleverer 
than we are at such things.” 

Felicyan shook his head. 

“A bad woman would be a 
dangerous tool to employ, and a 
good woman should not let herself 
be so employed.” 

Roman laughed,—a harsh, dis- 
cordant laugh. 
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“That is just one of your 
terribly old-fashioned, simple- 
minded notions, Felciu; you fancy 
that a woman nowadays can be 
like our grandmothers, spendin 
her life between the kitchen aa 
the nursery, just as you imagine 
that modern warfare consists in 
hand-to-hand. combat. We two 
will never think alike upon any 
point.” 

And yet just upon this very 
point they were unconsciously 
agreed. Roman felt the truth of 
his brother’s words, and for that 
very reason they irritated him. 
In theory he had seen no objection 
to female spies; it was only the 
thought of Biruta being one that 
had lately become intolerable to 
him. 

“And this woman, your ally, 
why is she doing this? For 


money, or out of friendship for 
you?” resumed Felicyan. 

“Tt is more than—than friend- 
ship,” said Roman, speaking almost 


in a whisper. 

“ For love, then! Oh, my poor 
Roman, how will it all end! And 
her name?” 

“T cannot tell you more at 
preagpt, not even her name. I 

ad not meant to say even this 
much; but I may trust you, 
Felicyan, to Je silent.” 

“As the grave. But I wish, 
oh, I wish, for your sake, that 
these hateful secrets and mysteries 
were at an end.” 

“So do I,” said Roman with a 
sigh, relapsing into a brown study. 

It was Falicyan who, after a 
time, broke silence again as they 
were passing a promontory over- 
hung by bending’ willows that 
were casting black shadows inté 
the moonlit water. 

“ Do you remember this place?” 
he asked suddenly. 

No; Roman did not remember 
it ; to his eyes it looked much the 
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same as any other spot on the 
river. 

“Why, it is here that you fell 
in twenty-two years ago. Even 
now I can never pass this spot 
without shuddering at what might 
have been.” 

A long-forgotten scene in Ro- 
man’s childhood now rose up before 
his eyes: yes, it was here, close to 
that furthest trunk, that the boat 
had been moored. Felicyan, then 
a youth of nineteen, had taken his 
little brother out to fish, and sat 
at one end of the boat absorbed 
in arranging the tackle. It wasa 
lovely spring morning, and now, as 
it all came back to his mind, 
Roman distinctly recollected how 
countless large blue dragon-flies 
and dancing brown midges had 
been disporting themselves on the 
water’s surface, pursued by nimble 
swallows who secured their victims 
without ever halting in their flight. 
Presently a large branck of haw- 
thorn, thickly laden with blossom, 
had come floating by quite near 
the boat, and a whiff of its perfume 
had filled the boy with a great 
longing to secure the prize. He 
stretched out his arms,—there— 
he could almost touch it—a little 
further yet! In the next instant 
he had lost his balance, and fall- 
ing over, was swept away by the 
current. 

“ Felicyan, save me!” he had 
called out. And mingled with 
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terror of the cold dark waters 
enfolding him in their moist em- 
brace, there had been confidence 
in his childish heart—confidence in 
that big strong brother to whom 
he was used to turn in every diffi- 
culty. Felicyan would not let 
him be drowned, he felt sure. 

When Roman had opened his 
7 again, Felicyan, his own 
clothes dripping wet, was kneelin 
beside him on the bank. “Thank 
God, my little Roman, that you 
are safe!” he said; then, over- 
powered by the reaction of relief 
succeeding the agony of the last 
few minutes, had burst into tears. 

Roman had _ probably not 
thought of this incident for years, 
but now, conjured up by a word, 
the whole scene had grown alive 
again, and with it every detail of 
the illness which had succeeded 
the accident. With what unre- 
mitting care Felicyan had tended 
him during those weary, sleepless 
nights of pain and fever. He saw 
it all again now; how could he 
have forgotten the place? 

With a sudden impulse he 
stretched out his towards 
his_ brother. 

“Yes, now I remember. You 
were awfully good to me, Felciu, 
—you always were!” 

And then, as it was getting late, 
the two brothers laid hold of their 


han 


oars in earnest, and in silence 


rowed home. 



















































In what is called “The Vari- 
orum Edition of Shakespeare,” 
America has the honor of having 
produced the very best and most 
complete edition, so far as it has 
gone, of our great national poet. 
For text, illustration (happily not 
pictorial), commentary, and _criti- 
cism, it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. The editor, Mr Horace 
Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, 
combines with the patience and 
accuracy of the textual scholar 
an industry which has overlooked 
nothing of value that has been 
written about Shakespeare by the 
best German and French as well 
as English commentators and 
critics; and, what is of no less 
moment, he possesses in himself 
arare delicacy of literary appre- 
ciation and breadth of judgment, 
disciplined by familiarity with all 
that is best in the literature of 
antiquity as well as of modern 
times, which he brings to bear on 
his notes with great effect. Of 
his own criticism Mr Furness is 
only too sparing. It is not often 
that this can be said of editors. 
But again and again we have 
found ourselves wishing that he 
had shown less reserve. The book 
inspires only one regret. The scale 
on which each play is dealt with 
makes it all but hopeless that Mr 
Furness can himself treat the 
whole series with equal fulness. 
The eight large volumes, admira- 
bly printed, which have already 
appeared, include only seven of 
the plays,—“ Hamlet,” “ Othello,” 
“Macbeth,” “The Merchant of 
Venice,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“King Lear,” and “ As You Like 
It.” These dramas justify, no 
doubt, a more liberal allowance of 
annotation and commentary than 
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the remaining thirty, and Mr Fur- 
ness did well to begin his labours 
with them. He is now at work, 
we learn, upon “The Tempest ” ; 
and all his well-wishers on this 
side of the Atlantic will give an 
eager welcome to this addition to 
the series, and join in hoping that 
he may have health and strength 
to add to them many more. But 
whether it is given to him to com- 
plete his truly gigantic task or 
not, he has already done enough 
to make his name honoured by all 
Shakespearian students. He has 
a further claim upon their regard ; 
for to his wife they owe an admi- 
rable concordance to Shakespeare’s 
ms, which is not so widely 
nown among us as it ought to 
be. Mr Furness’s work was, we 
understand, suspended for a time 
owing to the death of this accom- 
plished lady, the anime dimidium 
sue, the partner of his studies, 
the chief stay and encouragement 
in his long and arduous task. The 
only volume produced since her 
death, and which has just ap- 
peared, needs no name to be 
added to the simple “In Memo- 
riam” by which it is introduced, 
to tell us who was uppermost in 
Mr Furness’s thoughts, though 
“his heart’s best treasure ” was no 
longer at his side, when he once 
more gathered up courage to re- 
sume the labours with which her 
memory was interwoven. 

That volume is devoted to “ As 
You Like It.” It is easy to 
imagine the solace Mr Furness 
must have found in working over 
this most ideal of dramas, for- 
getting for a time his own ache 
of heart in the beautiful dream- 
land of Arden among the incidents 
and characters, all human to the 
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core, with which the poet has 
peopled its sunny glades, and the 
shades of its melancholy boughs. 
It will say little for the intelli- 
gence of any one who chooses to 
profit by the labours of Mr Fur- 
ness over this play, if he does not 
rise from his book with a quick- 
ened appreciation of thedramatist’s 
genius, and an intimate knowledge 
of the varied characters by which 
the action of the play is carried 
on. Mr Furness, we are glad to 
see, holds the faith, that Shake- 
speare has been and will always be 
best known by good stage imper- 
sonation—that only when we see 
his plays well acted, however care- 
fully we may have read them, 
shall we rightly get at what 
Shakespeare had in his mind’s eye, 
when the creatures of his imagin- 
ation passed before it. Charles 
Lamb in one of his wayward 
moods advocates the opposite doc- 
trine; but a greater than he, 
Coleridge, our supreme critic of 
poetry, and especially of the poetic 
drama, was so clear upon this 
point, that he set all his hope of 
seeing “a large, a very large pro- 
rtion of the indefinite all that is 
in Shakespeare sent by the stage 
into the heads and hearts—into 
the very souls of the mass of man- 
kind, to whom, except by this 
living comment and. interpreta- 
tion, it must remain forever a 
sealed volume,—a deep well with- 
out a wheel or windlass ” (‘Literary 
Remains,’ vol. ii. pp. 51-53). 

The more that, like Mr Furness, 
we drink in from the “leaves of 
his unvalued book ” the true mean- 
ing and spirit of the great drama- 
tist, the more keenly alive shall 
we become to the want of that 
“living comment and interpreta- 
tion” to set his characters, and the 
evolution of his plots, before us 
in form and moving as he himself 
saw them. Shakespeare’s language 


was written not to be read, but to 
be spoken with appropriate action, 
and with the vibrating tones of 
sympathetic emotion. Upon these 
he relied for producing the impres- 
sion he desired ; and the success of 
his plays in his own day is the best 
proof that he did not rely upon 
them in vain. 

It is not hard to picture to our- 
selves what this “living comment 
and interpretation ” 
done for audiences in Shakespeare’s 
time, in helping them to enjoy the 
fruits of his genius, when he who, 
if not a great actor himself, under- 
stood the art of acting so well, was 
by to assist such men as Burbage, 
Alleyne, Tarleton, and their fellows 
with his views as to the right con- 
ception of his characters, and the 
best mode of expressing what they 
felt and did. What he thought 
and taught on these points became 
the foundation of valuable tradi- 
tion down to the closing of the 
theatres and the dispersion of the 
old companies during the Puritani- 
cal interregnum. The audiences 
of the Restoration unhappily knew 
not Shakespeare, as he had been 
known and venerated by Milton 
and the scholars and audiences of 
the earlier time. Morals and taste, 
which had sunk to a far lower 
level in the life and literature of 
the day, brought down the treat- 
ment of our great poet to a lower 
level also, in the representation of 
such of his plays as were mangled 
and disfigured by Davenant and 
others to suit the corrupt taste 
of their times. The popularity of 
plays by Dryden, Lee, and their 
compeers, in which “ declamation 
roared while passion slept,” drew 
actors further and further away 
from the truth to nature, and the 
play of genuine emotion regulat- 
ed by the reserve of art, which 
the great master had inculeated 
as essential to “the purpose of 
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playing.” Since the day when 
the genius of Garrick, self-eman- 
cipated from the — vices 
of the artificial school of acting, 
opened people’s eyes to its defects 
by a return to modes of speech, 
action, and expression which, being 
true to nature and consistent with 
their experience, appealed irresist- 
ibly to their hearts as well as to 
their heads, the English stage has 
been doing what it could to get 
back into the right groove—not 
always, it must be confessed, with 
eminent success. Still, from time 
to time worthy efforts have been 
made by actors who have gone to 
Shakespeare and to nature for 
principles, and have also made the 
most of a genuine histrionic power 
by the conscientious study of their 
art. A thorough reform, especially 
in the treatment of the higher 
drama, is, however, of necessity 
by no means easy, for audiences 
as well as actors must be educated 
to appreciate what is good and to 
reject what is bad. The crowds 
that fill our theatres go for pleasure 
merely and excitement. Managers 
must defer to their tastes, and hit 
them hard, if Shakespeare’s plays 
are taken in hand, by strong stim- 
ulants in the way of scenery and 
spectacle, of which if they have 
enough to their taste, the majority 
care little, whether their effect is 
to illustrate, or to pervert and over- 
lay the animating spirit of the 
play, and do not ask themselves 
whether the treatment of the char- 
acters is true to Shakespeare’s text. 
But in the present day there are 
many on the stage, we would fain 
hope, as well as among the audi- 
ences, to whom this mode of deal- 
ing with our great poet is not 
satisfactory, and who regard it as 
even more important that his great 
characters should not be misinter- 
preted than that his text should 
not be tampered with, or the de- 
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velopment of his scenes interfered 
with to suit an actor’s fancies. 
The capricious views of a critic 
or a commentator are of small ac- 
count;— Commenta opinionum delet 
dies,—and at the best they are 
read by few. But a false view by 
a popular actress or actor of any of 
Shakespeare’s heroines and heroes 
spreads far and fast, and is apt to 
get so firm a hold upon the minds 
of thousands, that it will haunt 
the page of the poet when they 
turn to it afterwards—and, what 
is worse, it is pretty certain to be- 
come the standard for inferior per- 
formers to propagate from year to 

ear, and from town to town. It 
is difficult even for the critical to 
withstand the charm of a fine per- 
son, a brilliant manner, a sympa- 
thetic voice, or a clever though 
mistaken impersonation, when it 
is carried out with the ease and 
seeming sincerity of a performer 
of experience. We forget the 
dramatist in the fascination of the 
individual interpreter; and while 
he or she holds us under a spell, 
we care not to inquire, whether the 
being they are personating is the 
being of the poet’s imagination or 
some travesty of their own. 

It is here where the true critic 
may step in with advantage both 
to the performer and the public, 
by applying to the actor’s interpre- 
tation the test of the poet’s text. 
Of what avail is all the infinite 
mass of Shakespearian exposition 
with which our libraries are load- 
ed, unless writers can be found 
who are at once able and ready 
to apply this test? In Mr Fur- 
ness’s volumes we find many guid- 
ing lights in this direction. He 
has been at pains to collect, where 
he could, accounts of the treat- 
ment of characters or special scenes 
by eminent actors. In many cases 
the justice and the force of their 
conception and execution are ap- 
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parent. In others they are just 
as manifestly wrong. Strange, in- 
deed, are the liberties which some 


leading actors venture to take with. 


Shakespeare’s text. Thus we find 
from Mr Furness’s book that, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, Mr 
Edwin Booth closes the trial scene 
in the “ Merchant of Venice” with 
the exit of Shylock from the court! 
And this American audiences and 
American criticsendure! But can 
we throw a stone at them? Did 
not Miss Mary Anderson as Her- 
mione bring down the curtain in 
the trial scene of the “ Winter’s 
Tale” by gathering her robes 
about her, and falling as if dead 
upon her face in the centre of the 
stage, instead of being supported 
off it by her women, according to 
the authentic stage direction—thus 
cutting wholly away the rest of 
the scene, which is absolutely vital 
to the development of the story 
and the elucidation of the charac- 
ter of Leontes? And yet, so far 
as we are aware, not one single 
voice was raised in the London 
ey against this monstrous sacri- 
ce of the text for the sake of a 
miserable claptrap effect, or atten- 
tion called to the fact that one 
of the finest passages of the play 
had been thus wantonly curtailed 
and distorted! If those who under- 
take to guide the public taste will 
not denounce this “ miserable am- 
bition” to catch applause at any 
price, and the public are either 
too ignorant or too careless not 
to feel the wrong thus done to 
the poet whom they profess to 
idolise, what wonder if actor or 
actress shall cut and carve upon 
the author’s text, if by so doing 
they can make a showy entrance, 
bring down the curtain upon a 
melodramatic effect, or give un- 
due prominence to themselves in 
— way? 

hese are liberties, it is true, 


that can only be taken with im- 
punity by popular favorites, who 
think more of themselves than of 
their art, and who use their power 
to dictate, often to the vexation 
of their humbler coadjutors, how 
a Shakespearian text shall be 
treated. An actor-manager would 
be more than mortal who did not 
succumb to the temptation. Hap- 
pily Mr Augustin Daly, who has 
ately been showing us what his 
company can do in Shakespearian 
comedy, is not an actor. He 
seems to have a due reverence for 
the dramatist, and so no fault can 
be found with his arrangement of 
the text. On the contrary, he has 
done excellent service by giving us 
“The Taming of the Shrew” as 
Shakespeare wrote it, and not re- 
duced to the few scenes of mere 
farce which have long done duty 
for it on the English stage. The 
play is somewhat of the heaviest, 
and it needs all the care and 
thoroughness which Mr Daly and 
his troop have given it to put life 
into many scenes which, however 
well acted, must always strain the 
atience of an audience. Excel- 
ent actors of somewhat rollicking 
farce as Mr Daly’s company are, 
they are certainly not seen at their 
best where blank verse has to be 
spoken by high-bred Italian gentle- 
men. ‘The play would therefore 
robably have found little favour 
in London but for the Katherine 
of Miss Ada Rehan. With a fine 
figure, set off by admirable cos- 
tumes, she puts an amount of fire 
and force into her performance, 
which are especially welcome at 
a time when these qualities are 
rare upon our English stage. 
Where Miss Rehan chiefly fails, 
like most actresses of the part, is 
in not indicating the gradations of 
the change wrought upon Kather- 
ine by the rough taming process 
of her lord. This is a thing which 
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can only be done by subtle touches 
of demeanour and facial expres- 
sion—for beyond a doubt Shake- 
speare does not give Katherine 
any opportunity of doing it by 
words. Here, as elsewhere, he 
leaves a great deal to be filled up 
by the performer. But just as 
surely must he have intended the 
actress to make it plain before the 
last scene, that she was subdued not 
merely by force majeure, but also 
by an honest liking for the pluck 
and person of the man who had 
beaten her with her own weapons, 
before he put into her mouth the 
very remarkable speech beginning 
“A woman meee is like a foun- 
tain troubled,” &c. The words 
appear absurdly out of place as 
expressing the conviction of a 
Katherine, whom we have seen 
down to that point quite as vehe- 
ment and shrewish as she was at 
first in her resistance to Petruchio. 

Emboldened by the great success 
which, we believe, attended the 
revival of this play in America, 
Mr Daly has applied the same 
skill and pains to the production 
of “As You Like It,” and he has 
submitted the result of his labours 
to the English audience whom he 
had predisposed in his favour by 
his version of “ The Taming of the 
Shrew.” All that costume and 
scenic arrangement can do for the 
play has been done by him, and it 
was a substantial pleasure to see 
that, whatever might be the short- 
comings of individual performers, 
no single detail had been slighted. 
In turning the means under his 
control to the best account Mr 
Daly has shown himself a most 
skilful stage-manager. Nothing, 
for example, could be more admi- 
rable than the way the songs were 
presented, of which Shakespeare 
makes such liberal use in this play. 
Sung as they were by Amiens half 
lying on the ground, with his 
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brother exiles stretched on the 
sward around him and taking part 
in the refrain, they fitted naturally 
into the action of the scene, and 
helped to give the idea of the good- 
fellowship which reigned among 
these free foresters, who, like 
Amiens himself, loved to lie 
“under the greenwood tree,” and 
to join in the invitation to all who 
were of like mind to “ come hither, 
hither! ” and see how much better 
was the life of the woods than that 
of the “envious court.” As usu- 
ally given by a gentleman who ad- 
vances to the footlights and sings 
not to his companions but across 
the orchestra to the audience, all 
the dramatic value of these lyrics 
is lost, and they become a mere 
interruption to the progress of the 
scene. So, too,Mr Daly did well 
to bring in the Masque of Hymen 
in the last scene, which serves, 
while restoring Rosalind to her 
father, to bridge over the transi- 
tion from her mannish guise to the 
dress and dignity of the woman, and 
at the same time to tell Orlando 
by another’s lips that her hand is 
now to be “ joined with his, whose 
heart within her bosom is.” Rosa- 
lind herself, we may believe, has 
arranged the Masque as a means 
to moderate the surprise of her 
father and her lover. 

It is difficult to find in these 
days any company of actors capable 
of doing adequate justice to a play 
which demands refinement and 
dignity of style in so many of the 
characters, and moreover requires 
a knowledge of the all but lost 
art of speaking blank verse. It 
was not to be expected that these 
qualities should be prominent in a 
body of comedians, whose strength 
lies in the delineation of eccentri- 
cities verging almost upon cari- 
cature. Weak as our own stage is 
in these points in such a play as 
this, the general run of our English 
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actors can certainly hold their 
own against Mr Daly’s troop. 
With few exceptions these fell 
below the level of what would be 
looked for in a native representa- 
tion of the piece. The prevailing 
fault was that the characters were 
taken in too lowakey. It seemed 
to be forgotten that while the 
first part of the play takes place 
at a ducal court, the chief actors 
in the second part are a duke 
(whose scholary tastes, like those 
of Prospero, have made him so 
remiss as a ruler that it was easy 
for his brother to make head 
against him), and men like Jaques, 
Amiens, and other members of his 
court who have been driven into 
exile with him. Their courtly 


breeding should make itself felt 
by the performers in the air of 
distinction which, if not always 
to be found in courts, ought at 
least to be found there, and which, 
in any case, is suggested very 


clearly by the poet. For this the 
language and action assigned to 
them afford abundant oppurtuni- 
ties. But in the bearing of most 
of Mr Daly’s company this air of 
distinction is wholly wanting, and, 
to all appearance, is not even 
aimed at. The speeches of the 
banished duke me of Jaques, for 
example were spoken with excel- 
lent emphasis and discretion, but 
the tone of high-bred noblemen 
was not struck. One missed that 
undefinable something which dis- 
tinguishes men accustomed to a 
higher than ordinary level of 
thinking, as well as of courtesy in 
manner, and which is requisite to 
give to the poet’s language its full 
effect. Much praise is, however, 
due to the Jaques for his treat- 
ment of the speech beginning “All 
the world’s a stage.” In accord- 
ance with a bad stage tradition, 
this is almost universally delivered 
as a soliloquy, confidentially ad- 
dressed to the audience, while it 


is in fact only part of the give-and- 
take of conversation in the ducal 
circle—the natural carrying out 
by the pseudo-philosophic Jaques 
of a vein of thought suggested by 
the Duke’s remark, that 


‘*This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woeful pageants than 
the scene 

Wherein we play in.’’ 


This observation is addressed, 
not to Jaques but to the exiled 
courtiers seated round the Duke, 
of whom Jaques is but one. 
Jaques, who dearly loves to hear 
himself talk, sees in it an openin 
to indulge his sad and cynic 
humour, and rejoins, “ Why, all 
the world’s a stage,” in which man 
“ plays many parts, his acts being 
seven ages!” Whether we owe 
the way the passage was carried 
out to Mr Daly or tothe actor 
who impersonated Jaques, there 
can be no question as to its being 
a great improvement on the 
ordinary businessof the scene. 
Jaques’s opening words are made 
to arrest the attention of his 
“co-mates and brothers in exile,” 
as they sit or lie on the sward 
around. Their interest deepens 
as he brings before them the 
successive divisions of human life, 
by which he illustrates these seven 
ages. Thisis quietly indicated by, 
the growing intentness of their 
looks, as he goes on towards the 
picture of the final stages of bodily 
decline, in which the deepening 
pathos of the actor’s voice and 
expression are admirably reflected 
as he comes to the last scene of 
all—the 


“Second childishnessand mereoblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything.’’ 

It was delightful to see the 

t’s intention so truly illustrated. 

he actor deserves much credit 

who was able to present the well- 
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known lines so impressively, while 
maintaining the conversational 
tone which his mode of treatment 
required. 

ouchstone is indeed a touch- 
stone of comedians. It has been 
the usage to intrust the character, 
as Mr Daly has done, to the low 
comedian of the company. But 
their peculiar humors are scarcely 
compatible with the qualities of 
that “ motley-minded gentleman,” 
witty, sententious, sarcastic, and 
acute, and well accustomed to hold 
his own against the wits, both 
grave and gay, of the court. Many 
clever actors have failed in the 
part, but it would be hard to 
imagine one who answers less to 
the poet’s conception than the 
Touchstone of Mr Daly’s com- 
pany.! Even worse, however, was 
the Adam, a character which gen- 
erally has adequate treatment on 
the English stage. Except in the 
hands into which it had fallen in 
Mr Daly’s company, we have never 
seen it fail to arrest the sympathy 
of the audience. Mr Daly should 
see to this. Who would not be 
proud to play a part, in which 
authentic tradition tells us that 
Shakespeare himself excelled—so 
delicately drawn as it is, and with 
lines to speak which, for beauty of 
sentiment, accent, and modulation, 
even he has not surpassed ? 

To Orlando an air of youthful 
romance is absolutely essential. 
This is a quality for which his re- 
resentative, Mr John Drew, a 
clever actor in modern comedy- 
farce, where he is at home, is 
certainly not conspicuous. His 
wrestling with “the bony prizer” 
Charles, was quite admirable ; but 
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“make-believe very much ” as one 
might, it was impossible to accept 
him as the conqueror of “ heaven- 
ly Rosalind’s” heart, however he 
might pass muster as the “jolly 
surly groom,” that cures the vixen 
Katherine of her imperious temper. 

And now, what shall be said of 
Miss Rehan’s Rosalind? With 
scarcely an exception, the critics 
of the journals pronounced it 
to be “indeed perfection.” One 
luminous authority told us that 
nothing so truly Shakespearian had 
been seen on the stage for a hundred 
years. Why not at once say, had 
never been seen, for it would have 
puzzled his ingenuity to find a 
record of any celebrated Rosalind 
previously to his selected century? 
Another, more precise, assured his 
readers, that since Mrs Siddons 
and Miss O’Neill played the part, 
no such Rosalind had been known. 
Rather a wild statement in face 
of the notorious facts, that Miss 
O’Neill never played Rosalind, 
and that Mrs Siddons so signally 
failed in the part, even in the 
heyday of her youth and charm, 
that it was written of her by a 


very competent judge,— 


‘‘ That Siddons in her mirth we find 
Mixing up Shore with Rosalind.” 


Miss Rehan, it is to be hoped, 
has too much good sense to accept 
literally the hyperbolical praise 
which has been so copiously 
showered upon her. She will do 
well, we venture to think, to re- 
study the character by the light 
of the text. As it is, she seems 
not to have adapted herself to it, 
but to have sought to adapt it to 
herself, and to her own peculiar 





1 One piece of his stage business seemed to us most reprehensible. 


In the last 


scene, when Touchstone begins his explanation of a quarrel ‘‘ upon the seventh 
cause,”’ he has to say, ‘‘ Bear your body more seeming Audrey!” a hint to her 


not to slouch in country fashion before the great folks he is speaking to. 


Here 


Touchstone turned round to Audrey, who is flirting with two courtiers ( proh pudor!) 
and with these words swings her round to him with the roughness of an angry 


boor. 


This the court-bred Touchstone in the presence of the Duke! 
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methods of winning upon an audi- 
ence. These are excellent for the 
lighter characters of her répertoire, 
of which she makes so much, but 
they jar sorely with the impression 
of Rosalind, which we take from 
Shakespeare. Surely if Rosalind 
is anything, she is an ideal prin- 
cess, in whom the charm of person 
is heightened by refinement, grace, 
tenderness, and an undercurrent 
of intellectual strength, and who 
never in the wildest play of her 
sportive moods is other than the 
high-bred, self-respecting lady. 
Does Miss Rehan’s impersonation 
answer to this description? Can 
it be gathered from her rendering 
of the part, that she even attempts 
to realise it? 

We have alluded to the liber- 
ties taken with the text by actors 
for the sake of effect. At the 


very outset Miss Rehan falls into 

this vice. When Rosalind is first 

seen she is a ge but gay. 
€, 


Her father’s exile, her own pre- 
carious position at the court, have 
filled her with anxiety. She en- 
ters, according to Shakespeare, in 
conversation with Celia, who is 
doing what she can to remove the 
cloud that is resting upon her 
cousin’s mind. The text says, 
“ Enter Rosalind and Celia,” and 
Celia’s first words are, “I pray 
thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, be 
merry,” to which Rosalind rejoins, 
“ Dear Celia, I show more mirth 
than I am mistress of; and would 
you yet I were merrier? Unless 
one could teach me to forget a 

anished father, you must not 
learn me how to remember any 
extraordinary pleasure.” She 
knows that her usurping uncle is 
growing so jealous of her, that 
she may soon find herself driven 
from the court and the society of 
her cousin, with whom she was 
“bred from her cradle,” and she 
is with difficulty restored to cheer- 
fulness by Celia’s assurances of 


devotion. How does Miss Rehan 
introduce her Rosalind to the 
audience? By rushing rapidly on 
the stage with a face all smiles, 
followed, after an interval suff- 
cient to give the*audience time to 
applaud, by Celia coming on in 
much the same manner, as if the 
two ladies were playing at a lively 
game of hide-and-seek! There is 
more thought here of making a 
showy entrance for the actress, than 
of striking the key-note of Rosa- 
lind’s character in a dignity of 
demeanour befitting her station, 
and the educated tastes, of which 
all through the play she gives such 
evident signs. Hers is a deep 
earnest nature, and her love is of 
that intense and all-absorbing 
kind which only such natures 
know. How every inch a prin- 
cess she is, is very early shown in 
the way she confronts the usurp- 
ing Duke, when, “ with eyes full 
of anger,” he calls her traitor, on 
no better ground than that she 
is her father’s daughter. The 
fine lines beginning, “So was I 
when your highness took his duke- 
dom,” &c., ought, therefore, to be 
spoken with a concentrated and 
dignified intensity, not with the 
melodramatic action and loudness 
of tone by which Miss Rehan brings 
her rejoinder down to a level with 
the angry scolding of her uncle. 
Here we get from Shakespeare the 
first indication of the high spirit 
and courage, which subsequently 
prompt her to take a man’s dis- 
guise as a protection to her cousin 
in their fight from court, and 
afterwards to carry out the as- 
sumption so thoroughly, that she 
creates no suspicion as to her 
sex in any of the people with 
whom she is thrown into con- 
tact in the forest of Arden, 
or even in her frequent inter- 
views with Orlando. This was 
not to be done without a con- 
stant guard upon herself against 
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falling into womanish ways, or 
doing anything a man would not 
do. When she exclaims, on hear- 
ing that Orlando is in the forest, 
“ What shall I do with my doublet 
and hose?” she does so not from 
any false shame at being seen by 
him in man’s apparel,—she has 
been seen in the forest in that 
by scores of men without feel- 
ing any concern. Why be shy 
of being seen in it by one man 
more? The words are only the 
voice of natural embarrassment, 
suddenly to find that here is the 
man to whom she has lost her heart, 
by whom “ she would be woo’d, and 
not unsought be won,” and that 
her man’s attire stands in the way 
of her being so. Change it she 
cannot, and so for the moment she 
is put out. What can Miss Rehan 
mean by pulling down her doublet 
as she speaks the words, as though 
she would accomplish the impos- 
sible feat of hiding her legs under 
it,—an indelicacy of suggestion at 
which one can only shudder? Was 
the woman who could indulge in 
such a show of mock modesty the 
woman whose bright intellect so 
quickly afterwards sees in this very 
disguise of doublet and hose the 
means of testing whether her 
Orlando is indeed so deeply in love 
with her as she presently finds, 
on overhearing his dialogue with 
Jaques, that he protests he is? 
Here, again, Miss Rehan griev- 
ously transgresses against true 
feeling. Pleased as Rosalind may 
be to find Orlando more than a 
match for the cynic, there is 
clearly more interest for her in 
the obvious sincerity of his devo- 
tion to her than in the wit of 
his repartees. How false to the 
situation, then, is the action of 
Miss Rehan, as she listens in her 
concealment, making broad demon- 
strations of delight at each of 
Orlando’s answers, and even going 
so far as to clap her hands, as if she 
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were applauding a joke in a farce ! 
This, however, is only one of count- 
less similar bringings-down of the 
ideal Rosalind to the level of a for- 
ward and not over-modest coquette, 
which pervade the personation. 
What, for example, are we to think 
of a Rosalind, whose love is of such 
a kind that she blows kisses to 
Orlando behind his back, as though 
she could scarcely keep her hands 
off him,—like some underbred girl 
fresh from school to the Harry 
whom she fancies she adores? Or 
can we conceive of a highly bred 
lady throwing herself about upon 
the trunks of trees, and doubling 
her legs up under her in her col- 
loquies with her lover, as Miss Re- 
han does? Or risking discovery so 
far even as to rest her head upon his 
shoulder, as they sit together upon 
the “ antique roots ” of an oak, and 
to look up into his eyes like a love- 
sick girl? Was this the way he 
would have had his “right Rosa- 
lind” demean herself? Was this 
the way to insinuate herself into 
his heart by that undertone of true 
womanly grace and reserve, which 
it is the actress’s business to make 
her audience feel is riveting upon 
Orlando at every turn, uncon- 
sciously to himself, the charm by 
which he was at first enchained ? 
The saucy kittenish ways of Miss 
Rehan may be very amusing to 
those who either do not know their 
Shakespeare or are indifferent as 
to what he intended; but they 
would be out of place in any poet- 
ical drama, and they are especially 
so in Rosalind. And why, oh, 
why is that lovely name, Span- 
ish in its origin, and therefore 
with the i in it short, perverted 
into Rosa-lined and Rosa-lineda ? 
Miss Rehan has been much com- 
mended for her acting in the scene 
where Rosalind swoons on receiv- 
ing from Oliver Orlando’s napkin 
stained with blood from the wound 
received in his encounter with the 
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lion. In this praise it is impos- 
sible to concur, because here she 
runs distinctly counter to the text, 
and also to nature. Consider the 
situation. Alarmed as Rosalind 
is by the thought of her lover’s 
danger, which her intensity of 
womanly feeling leads her to ex- 
aggerate, still she has the secret of 
her sex to maintain, and, full of 
high courage as she is, she will not 
allow herself to do anything to be- 
tray it. Seeing her overcome for 
the moment, Oliver thinks that 
this is due to a faintness not un- 
common with many people at the 
sight of blood. Conscious that she 
is losing self-control, Rosalind falls 
back fainting into Celia’s arms. 
When she recovers and says, “I 
would I were at home,” Celia 
rejoins, “ We’ll lead you thither,” 
and turning to Oliver says, “I 

ray you, take him by the arm!” 

e does so with the words, 
“You a man? you lack a man’s 
heart.” On this Rosalind pre- 
tends that she was only counter- 
feiting, and although he will not 
admit this, “her complexion,” 
the pallor of a swoon, satisfying 
him, “that it was a passion of 
earnest,” yet he never surmises 
that she is other than the young 
man he has been told of by his 
brother. There is the finest scope 
in this scene for the actress to 
show, as Oliver approaches the 
crisis of his story, the growing 
pallor of the face, the trembling of 
the limbs, the final falling back 
into Celia’s arms, and the gradual 
recovery from the swoon. This 
simple mode of treatment, how- 
ever, does not find favour with 
Miss Rehan. Very early she 
shows so many signs of being over- 
come that, long before Oliver has 
finished his narrative, he must 
have been aware of them, and in- 
stinctively have stopped talking 
and gone to her support. So, too, 
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must Celia. But they stand well 
back, taking no heel of her pal- 
pable emotion, and, as Oliver ad- 
vances to her with the bloody nap- 
kin, Miss Rehan falls full length 
upon the ground, much in the 
fashion of Miss Anderson’s Her- 
mione. This, of course, is meant 
to “ bring down the house,” as the 
ag is, and unhappily it does 

ring it down. But after this, 
what a farce would it be for Rosa- 
lind to try to persuade Oliver that 
this was merely “counterfeit”! 
How unlike her high spirit, too, 
so wholly to lose her self-com- 
mand! How unsuited to the lan- 
guage of the text, which clearly 
indicates that Celia has caught 
Ganymede in his swoon, and has 
only to ask Oliver to help by tak- 
ing him by the arm, and not to lift 
him from the ground, which un- 
questionably he could not do with- 
out discovering that the seeming 
youth was a woman! 

Miss Rehan’s rendering of this 
character has been received with 
such general applause, that other 
actresses who essay its imperson- 
ation will be prone to accept her 
reading and imitate her effects, ex- 
aggerating them as imitators gen- 
erally do. Some words of warning 
may not therefore be amiss. It 
would have been pleasanter to have 
had to call attention to beauties 
rather than to defects in this very 
clever lady’s interpretation, but we 
have found it impossible to do so. 
The day has long gone by for deal- 
ing with ‘‘ the heavenly Rosalind ” 
as a comic character, as it was 
treated in former times by Mrs 
Woffington, Mrs Jordan, Mrs Nis- 
bett, and others. It must be 
viewed from a higher point, and 
the wooing of Orlando by young 
Ganymede must leave a phe 
impression than that the whole 
of that romantic episode has been 
merely a piece of good fun. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE CROFTERS. 


Most of us can recall the fuss 
and hubbub in the Highlands 
which preceded the appointment 
of Lord Napier’s Commission in 
1883, and which attended the 
subsequent legislation, designed— 
no doubt honestly enough —to 
remedy a state of matters which 
had been worked into a public 
scandal. There were those, our- 
selves among them, who doubted 
not only of the policy which 
underlay the Crofters Act, but 
also whether any result would be 
attained commensurate with the 
sacrifice of sound economic prin- 
ciple involved in its provisions. 
Last October we drew attention 
in these columns to the manner in 
which the Act is administered, 
and to the condition in which the 

ple remain, notwithstanding a 
arge confiscation of proprietary 
rights on their behalf. We pointed 
out the mistake of dealing with a 
population of indigent labourers as 
though they were farmers, of per- 
manently attaching to the soil 
numbers at least four times greater 
than the soil can maintain, and of 
permitting wild ideas of possible 
migration to retard the removal of 
the congestion which is the true 
cause of the crofter difficulty. Mr 
Gladstone’s Government promised 
the crofters “ bread”; but no one, 
we believe—not even the crofter 
himself—regards the Act with 
favour. “ Fixity of tenure” the 
occupant has gained; but where are 
now those gratuitous issues of 
lime and timber, those supplies 
of seed-corn and potatoes in bad 
seasons, those remissions of rents 
when times are adverse? “Fair 
rent,’ too, he has; but in future 
he must pay it, and pay it punc- 
tually, if he means to remain an 
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occupant ; for assuredly there are 
few landowners in the Highlands 
who can afford to suffer further 
diminution of their incomes. 

On the whole, we cannot con- 
gratulate Parliament on the suc- 
cess of their measure, and we look 
forward with the greater satisfac- 
tion to a new departure on the 
lines suggested by the West High- 
lands and Islands Commission, 
whose Report lies before us. The 
document is interesting from more 
points of view than one: for ex- 
ample, it implicitly rejects the 
theory that the crofter is a farmer ; 
on the contrary, the Commissioners 
speak of him as a person who is 
“able, with the aid of occasional 
fishing, to obtain a bare subsist- 
ence from the produce of” his croft. 
Then, too, the Report indicates 
plainly enough an opinion that the 
West Highlander is not the ideal 
character depicted by some of his 
admirers—mainly, we must admit, 
by those who know him least. Due 
credit is given to him for what he 
does; but it is plain between the 
lines that more discredit attaches 
to him for what he does not do. 
He neglects to fish, while his East 
Coast fellow-countryman is busy 
under his nose ; his boat is getting 
“ready ” while the brief herring 
season is half over; he builds no 
pier or boat-slip for himself in the 
idle time, which is the larger part 
of his year; he allows conveni- 
ences erected for him to fall to 
decay ; he obtains a Government 
boat-loan, and fails to pay his in- 
stalments; he lounges away his 
winter at home, instead of seek- 
ing work and earning wages for 
his family in the centres of indus- 
try; he is, in fact, a highly un- 
satisfactory person—so a 
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tory, that it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion, again more im- 
plied than expressed, that the 
steps proposed to benefit him will 
really benefit “energetic stran- 
gers” rather than those whom they 
are mainly designed to assist. 

But still, notwithstanding the 
discouraging prospect, we hope the 
Government may be induced to go 
forward, for most unquestionably 
there are conditions capable of 
amelioration which injuriously af- 
fect the West Highlands. The 
most important of these condi- 
tions is clearly the want of com- 
munication with the Southern mar- 
kets rapid enough to enable the 
produce of the white fisheries to 
reach them in saleable condition ; 
and while this disadvantage is al- 
lowed to remain, it may always be 
quoted as an excuse for riot and 
discontent. It may not be known 
to our readers, but it is the case, 
that in order to realise its full 
value, or often any value at all, 
fish consigned to Billingsgate mar- 
ket must reach London soon after 
4 a.M.; and one of the problems 
before the Commission seems to 
have depended on this fact. How, 
for ingtance, were cod and halibut 
from the west of the Lews to be 
conveyed to London within a rea- 
sonable time, subject to the con- 
dition of arrival at 4 a.m.? Let 
us consider how the problem has 
been solved, for the solution will 
guide us in our subsequent con- 
sideration of the schemes before us. 

The Commissioners, then, pro- 
pose that asteamer shall leaveLoch 
Carloway daily for West Loch 
Tarbert (Harris), calling at inter- 
mediate points, and reaching Tar- 
bert early in the afternoon. At 
Tarbert the fish would be placed 
in carts and conveyed to another 
steamer leaving East Tarbert at 
6 p.m. for Oban, where she would 
arrive, after collecting cargo by 


the way, about 10 a.m. next day. 
From Oban the fish would be 
trucked to Dunblane, and would 
be conveyed thence by the special 
fish-train from Aberdeen, reaching 
London at 4 A.M., or in from forty- 
four to forty-six hours after ship- 
ment at Carloway. In winter this 
rate of transit is rapid enough,—in 
summer the fish must be packed in 
ice, and will then arrive in market- 
able condition. There are some per- 
sons, as we are aware—Mr Cald- 
well, M.P., among them—who have 
advocated the consfruction of a rail- 
way from Carloway to Stornoway, 
probably with the object of secur- 
ing rapid conveyance of the fresh 
fish. Let us compare the relative 
advantages of the route sketched 
above with that proposed by the rail- 
way advocates. The mail-steamer 
at present leaves Stornoway after 
midnight, and could therefore only 
convey the fish landed the previous 
morning ; she reaches Strome Ferry 
in time for the train at 11 A.M., 
which does not arrive in London 
till 7.20 A.m.—too late for the fish- 
market. Thus, of two parcels of 
fish despatched at the same hour 
—one by steamer vid Tarbert and 
Oban, the other by railway vid 
Stornoway and Strome Ferry—the 
former would reach London three 
hours and twenty minutes earlier 
than the latter by time—by mar- 
ket-time twenty-four hours earlier. 
Then, again, a railway would be 
of service only to the inhabitants 
in the neighborhood of the ter- 
mini and along the route. To 
make it useful to others, there 
must be either branches or steam- 
ers, or both, as feeders; and thus 
an expense would very shortly be 
incurred not only out of all pro- 
portion to the possible traffic, but 
such as to preclude the distribu- 
tion of assistance in other districts. 

The case of Carloway is an ex- 
ample of the plan of the Com- 
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missioners in dealing with sea 
communications. They propose a 
second coasting steamer on the 
east side of the Lews, one be- 
tween Cape Wrath and Strome 
Ferry, one between Cape Wrath 
and Thurso, one between Portree 
and Dunvegan, and one for the 
cireumnavigation cf Mull. As 
trunk-routes they propose two lines 
between Tarbert(Harris)andOban, 
connecting with the Lews and Skye 
coasting steamers, and picking up 
their own traffic from the Long 
Island and west of Skye en route. 
These, in brief, are the improve- 
ments proposed for the present; 
for the future it is recommended 
that the construction of the rail- 
way from Bannavie to Mallaig— 
with a port at Mallaig—shall be 
assisted. But assistance to this 
railway obviously involves similar 
assistance to other companies de- 
siring access to the west coast, 
and this is accordingly recom- 
mended with certain reservations, 
and with the assurance that the 
construction of railways to the 
coast leads to the readjustment of 
steamer-routes, and an ultimate 
reduction of their cost. 

In the matter of harbours, piers, 
&e., the Lews, being in an ex- 
ceptional position, is exceptionally 
dealt with. The report proposes 
the erection of a Harbour Board 
for the entire property, composed 
of the trustees of the harbours of 
Stornoway and Ness, with two 
representatives from each of the 
ports of Carloway and Portna- 
guiran. Itis proposed to improve 
the harbours of Stornoway and 
Ness; to construct new harbours 
at Carloway and Portnaguiran ; to 
provide small boat-slips where 
necessary ; and to construct lights 
at Carloway and Tiumpan Head. 
In return for the labour and 
responsibility thus thrown on the 
Stornoway trustees, who will 
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naturally form the backbone of 
the new trust, a consolidation of 
the Stornoway harbour debt and 
a substantial reduction of interest 
are recommended. 

There are also various sugges- 
tions for improved lighting on the 
west coast, and for the provision 
of buoys and beacons on dangerous 
rocks. 

So far the recommendations of 
the Commissioners make no de- 
mand on the pockets of the peo- 
ple for construction ; maintenance 
they are required to pay for, 
but the whole prime cost, except 
in the case of railways, falls on 
the public purse. The other pro- 
posals in the Report proceed on a 
different, and, we think, putting 
exceptional cases aside, on a 
sounder system—viz., one which 
provides liberal assistance from 
the public it is true, but only on 
condition that one-fourth of the 
cost of the works shall be found 
by the locality, whether by county 
council, proprietor, or inhabitants. 
The principle is clearly a safe one ; 
fur, as a general rule, what is not 
worth an effort is not valued when 
acquired. 

If any of our readers who know 
the coast of Scotland will reflect 
for one moment, they will readily 
realise the immense advantage in 
safe harbours which the west coast 
possesses over the east. We be- 
lieve we are correct in saying that 
St Margaret’s Hope and the Crom- 
arty Firth are the only secure and 
accessible natural anchorages be- 
tween the English Border and 
Duncansbay Head. There are arti- 
ficial harbours, no doubt ; but how 
many of these can be entered at 
all times of the tide and in all con- 
ditions of the weather? Granton, 
perhaps Buckie, and some day 
Peterhead. How many more? 
It is easy to pick out many nat- 
ural harbours of the first-class on 
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the west coast, while those of the 
second and third class, capable of 
sheltering large fishing-craft, are 
almost innumerable. Let us glance 
at some of those, at least, in the 
first category. Campbeltown Loch, 
Oban, Tobermory, Loch Nevis, 
Portree, Aultbea, Loch Laxford, 
Loch Eriboll, Stornoway, Loch 
Roag, and Castlebay, cannot be 
approached in point of conveni- 
ence, safety, and accessibility by a 
single anchorage on the east coast 
of Scotland, and many of these are 
conveniently situated for fishing 
of one kind or another. But the 
Commissioners say, “ Even where, 
as at Stornoway and at Castlebay, 
the herring-fishing was at its 
height, there were comparatively 
few local boats engaged in it.” 
No doubt the explanation is to be 
found in the facts that “there 
seems no general disposition among 
the people to raise themselves by 
exertion,” and that “the larger 


portion of their time is devoted to 
the land, and fishing, though more 
remunerative, is prosecuted only 
as a subsidiary means of livelli- 


hood.” There is surely ample 
justification for the tone of de- 
spondency which is apparent in 
the following passage: “ While 
we trust that the inhabitants of 
the west coast will avail them- 
selves to the full of the benefits 
which may be derived from the 
measures recommended, we think 
that in any case the result will be 
to attract an increased number 
of energetic strangers to these 
waters, and to enlarge the sup- 
ply of fish in the markets of the 
country.” 

The subject of loans for fishing- 
boats under the Crofters Act has 
lately been brought before the 
Legislature in the form of a re- 
turn presented to the House of 
Lords by the Secretary for Scot- 
land, and we observe that the 
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opinion of the Commissioners is 
not wholly favourable to the 
present system, which has, as we 
conceive, three serious disadvan- 
tages. 

First, The individual contribu- 
tion of the fisherman (one-tenth, 
usually diminished by assistance 
from his crew) is too small. He 
lacks the spur to exertion which 
would be supplied by the feeling 
that, at any cost of labour, he 
must succeed, and that failure 
means ruin. 

Second, Conversely, the loan— 
in other words the debt—is too 
large, and the result is that an 
adverse season—even a month or 
two of adverse weather—produces 
in his mind a feeling of despair, 
and apathy ensues. 

Third, It is admitted on all 
hands that a croft—especially of 
the smaller class—is a costly pos- 
session, making demands on the 
pocket of the eccupant which he 
can ill afford. It withdraws him 
from fishing when he should be at 
sea, and it swallows the earnings 
which should be applied to main- 
taining his boat and gear in the 
highest state of efficiency. We 
think, therefore, that boat-loans 
cannot wisely be given to any per- 
sons who elect to remain in the 
occupation of land; and we m 
add, that boats retained in wt 
harbours, or hauled on the beach 
without reasonable cause, should 
at once be forfeited. It is not 
many weeks since we ourselves 
observed five valuable first-class 
boats lying at Bayble, in the Lews, 
in such a position that a sudden 
gale from the southward must 
have wrecked them all; and any 
visitor to the islands who uses his 
eyes cannot fail to notice many 
excellent craft hauled up, and 
falling to decay. 

The Bayble boats were where 
we saw them because, though 
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registered in and fishing from 
Stornoway, their crews had their 
homes in that township, and nat- 
urally preferred to return there on 
Saturday. Our argument is not 
against the return of the crews to 
their homes, but against the posi- 
tion of those homes as unsuitable 
to the crews, especially to those 
whose boats are the security for a 
large loan of public money. The 
Fishery Board require the insur- 
ance of boats on which they make 
advances, and it is not improbable 
that some part of the carelessness 
which is manifested as to the fate 
of these boats may be due to this 
condition, reasonable as it is: we 
think, however, that the proposal 
of the Commissioners to require 
collateral security besides, affords 
a good guarantee as against ac- 
cidental loss or damage, with an 
additional guarantee (which in- 
surance does not afford) against 
reckless inattention to the ordi- 
nary rules of seamanship in the 
matter of safe anchorage. The 
person offering himself as col- 
lateral security, no doubt, will 
usually be a curer, and therefore 
in a position to supervise the 
daily proceedings of those for 
whom he has become responsible ; 
and though he may minimise his 
own risk by insurance, sufficient 
liability will remain to induce him 
to watch those proceedings care- 
fully. 

Here, then, we have a scheme 
differing absolutely, both in prin- 
ciple and detail, from that which 
became law under Mr Gladstone’s 
Government. No spoliation is pro- 
posed, no plunder of any man, and 
no encouragement of laziness, dis- 
honesty, or mendacity. On the 
contrary, the plan of the Com- 
missioners is designed merely to 
remove disabilities which are 
alleged to handicap the people in 
the prosecution of their main in- 


dustry, and it is significantly 
pointed out that “the success or 
failure of the measures . . . must 
mainly depend on the people them- 
selves.” 

Let us shortly consider the re- 
sults which may be expe to 
flow from the effort which the 
present Government seems re- 
solved to make. The friends of 
the crofter allege, and we are far 
from saying they are wrong, that 
he has hitherto been discouraged 
in prosecuting his business as a 
fisherman by his distance from 
market. If this be true, it follows, 
or should follow, that improved 
and more rapid communication 
will encourage him. It will be 
open to him to provide himself, 
by the help of a Government 
loan, with a first-class boat, cap- 
able of keeping the sea all the 
year round. He may follow the 

erring shoals from the west coast 
to the east, or to Shetland; he 
may push as far as Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft, or join the mackerel 
fleet at Kinsale; then during the 
winter he may lie securely in 
Portnaguiran, Loch Carloway, or 
Castlebay, fishing from thence, 
when the weather permits, the 
northern or western banks, and 
despatching his cod and halibut 
fresh to the English markets. He 
may become, in short, just such 
an active, energetic fisherman as 
his neighbour from the Moray 
Firth ; and no doubt, like him, he 
will come to regard land as an en- 
cumbrance, and will seek to secure 
a site for a house in the most fav- 
ourable spot for the prosecution of 
his industry, combined with the 
safety of his boat. If this result— 
and no result could be more satis- 
factory—should ensue, we appre- 
hend serious difficulty through the 
operation of the Crofters Act. 
Take, for example, the case of the 
Lews, where the Commissioners 
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propose three harbours: all three 
are absolutely surrounded by 
ground in the occupation of crof- 
ters, and therefore practically free- 
hold ; the proprietor cannot, if he 
would, grant a single square yard 
without their consent; and is it 
likely that their consent will be 
forthcoming, say, to the settle- 
ment of half-a-dozen crews of Ness 
or Buckie men? And yet, unless 
the harbour means the establish- 
ment of a purely fishing commu- 
nity, is not the cost likely to be 
thrown away? Those who pre- 
tend to know the crofter better 
than ‘ourselves will perhaps be 
good enough to answer the ques- 
tions which we have asked above; 
meantime we must assume that 
a grave obstacle to the establish- 
ment of fishing as a sole industry 
is imposed by the reckless erection 
of freeholds under the Crofters 
Act. 


If, then, the people really have 


in them the qualities which their 
friends claim for them, and can be 
induced to exchange their “loaf- 


ing” habits for steady industry, 
there seems no reason why they 
should not emerge from their pres- 
ent degraded condition. But what 
if they decline to be educated ? 
what if, after harbours are built, 
lights provided, steam-ship lines 
subsidised, and railways construct- 
ed, they still maintain their present 
customs ? what if new-comers, who 
desire to make fishing their sole 
occupation, are denied sites for 
their houses at the ports construct- 
ed by Government assistance? We 
can only reply that they will prove 
to their fellow-countrymen and to 
the world that their manhood has 
ebbed from them, that the worst 
said of them by their hostile critics 
was short of the truth, and that 
the sooner their effete race becomes 
extinct the better will it be for a 
once noble reputation. We think 
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we hear the silly fury of the Glen- 
dale prophet and those of his kind 
over such truths as this. But the 
fact is that, prompted by their 
mischief- -making leaders, they _ 
rage as they please, for nothing ca 

be plainer than that they are 
offered a fair chance of celine 
their places among the working 
classes of this country, and that, 
if they reject the opportunity, 
they ear-mark themselves for ever 
as ludicrous failures. They have 
gibed and sneered at their betters, 
—they will now be mocked at 
themselves ; they have pretended 
to teach others by their precepts, 
—they will now teach them by 
their humiliating example. 

In sober earnest, if the Govern- 
ment adopt in the main, as we 
feel confident they will, the recom- 
mendations which we have been 
considering, all thinking men of 
whatever politics will agree with 
us in the opinion that the utmost 
has been done for the West High- 
land population. 

We observe that, among their 
minor recommendations, the Com- 
missioners advise the establish- 
ment of a training-ship at Stor- 
noway ; and we cannot too earnest- 
ly second the proposal, which could 
hardly fail to produce excellent 
effects. At present the only direct 
contact between the population 
and the service of the Crown is 
through the medium of the militia 
and naval reserve, — both con- 
demned, in the case of the 
Hebrides, by the almost universal 
opinion of thoughtful persons who 
have watched the operation of 
these two services. At first sight 
it may seem commendable that so 
many hundreds of the male popu- 
lation should offer themselves as a 
military and naval reserve force 
in case of need—and no doubt in 
case of need they would prove 
valuable ; but at present we are 
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concerned rather with the question 
of how best to elevate the people 
into self-support, if not prosperity; 
and, regarded from this point of 
view, both militia and naval re- 
serve tend in a direction opposite 
to our wishes. In the latter ser- 
vice, fur example, the annual drills 
are taken by each man for a month 
during the winter, and he receives 
in return about £8 in money and 
a good suit of clothes; the result 
is that practically the whole naval 
reserve (comprising in the Lews 
at least, the flower of the popula- 
tion) remains idle at home for five 
months for the sake of one month’s 
pay! Could anything be more 
demoralising, especially to people 
naturally inclined to indolence? 
In the other islands where there 
is no reserve, and on the mainland 
coast, it has become more and more 
the custom of the young men to 
migrate during the winter months 
to sea, to railway works, or to 
centres of industry in the south ; 
but from the Lews the winter 
migration is at an end, and this 
fact may possibly explain the re- 
luctance, mentioned by the Com- 
missjoners, to accept work, which 
one of their number seems to have 
been in a position to offer, at wages 
of from 20s. to 25s. a-week. We 
wish the Report had contained a 
strong recommendation for the 
gradual reduction and final ex- 
tinction of the naval reserve in 
the Lews; and there might per- 
haps have been suggested in its 
place an annual grant of small 
amount to be applied to assist tne 
voluntary emigration of young un- 
married persons of both sexes, 
without any obligation of repay- 
ment. Such persons frequently 
desire to try their fortune in the 
colonies, and in the colonies they 
do well; but when discouraged by 
inability to pay their own passages, 
they sink back into early marriage, 
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and become the parents of another 
impoverished generation. 


And now, to sum up our remarks 
in a few words: if, at the time 
when the Crofters Act was passed, 
the Government of the day had 
contented themselves with some 
such plan as that which is before 
us, coupled with a liberal emigra- 
tion scheme, there can be no doubt 
that the proprietors would readily 
have co-operated with them in re- 
adjusting the whole crofting area. 
All Highland proprietors were 
aware that the individual crofts 
required enlargement; all were 
persuaded that crofting and fishing 
should be pursued as separate 
industries, but they and their 
local managers alone knew which 
of the families on their lands were 
best suited for each industry, 
which were hopeless in either. 
Not one landlord in the Highlands 
but would gladly have given 
ground for a fishing village, where 
Government provided a harbour 
and fishing-gear; not one but 
would willingly have promised, 
under suitable guarantees, a con- 
solidation of vacated crofts, and 
even rents fixed by independent 
arbiters. But all voice in the new 
arrangement was rudely denied 
them, and they were thrust aside 
to make way for a body absolutely 
irresponsible, and, as we showed 
last October, guided by no defi 
nite system that can be gathered 
from its decisions. Formerly the 
principle that a crofter was a 
“labourer with an allotment”’ 
guided the estate office to some 
extent in fixing the value of his 
holding. For example, an allot- 
ment favourably placed for lobster- 
fishing, or in the vicinity of a 
good boat-harbour, was obviously 
worth more to its occupant (whose 
only remunerative occupation was 
fishing) than one possessing neither 
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of these advantages ; accessibility 
of fuel was another element, 
facility of communication a third, 
—and so on. Now, as far as we 
can glean from a study of results, 
the baneful maxim that the 
“crofter is a farmer ” is dominant 
in the deliberations of the Com- 
mission; and from this maxim 
flow, as was foretold in 1851, all 
the anomalies (we do not wish to 
call them injustices) which the 
decisions disclose. We are aware 
of crofts which, as compared with 
those already disposed of, may be 
said to be highly rented, yet their 
position enables the occupants, 
for four months in summer, to 
catch from twelve to fourteen 
dozen of large lobsters a-week, 
worth from 9s. to 12s. a dozen. 
On the “farmer” theory the rents 
of these crofts would probably be 
reduced, on the “ labourer ” theory 
they should certainly be raised. 
Can any one say that reduction 
would not be a grave injustice to 
the landlord? On what principle, 
we may ask, are the rents of 
labourers’ cottages fixed in the 
Lowland counties? Is not the 
rent dependent on the demand, 
and that again on the facilities for 
obtaining employment? Quite 
another principle, however, is ap- 
plied to the Highlands. There, 
measures are taken to induce the 
labourer to remain where there is 
no employment for him, and to 
accommodate him at the expense 
of his landlord! Both suffer, but 
in the end the labourer will surely 
suffer the most. 

Mr Gladstone was headstrong 
and omniscient: he began, as at 
the time we thought and as is 
now evident, at the wrong end, by 
anchoring the people on the land 
in such fashion that readjustment 
is, impracticable, and there is no 
alternative, if the present scheme 
fails, but compulsory removal or 


recurrent starvation in the con- 
gested districts. Already a new 
clause has been introduced into 
advertisements of Highland pro- 
perties—“ there are no crofters,” 
—and, unless this clause appears, 
purchasers do not compete, and 
the capital, which is so urgently 
required in the North, goes else- 
where. Meantime, too—and this 
is the melancholy part of it— 
the old friendly relations between 
landlord and tenant have vanished 
for ever. The crofter is now prac- 
tically a freeholder, bound indeed 
by law to pay a certain annual 
sum, which, though called rent, 
is not rent in any ordinary sense, 
but is more analogous to what in 
Scotland is called feu-duty, and 
liable to removal if he fails. 
Aforetime he was something less 
and something more: Jess, because 
he was removable, though rarely 
removed, while his stated rent 
was never exacted if he could 
show reasonable cause for reduc- 
tion ; more, because he was his 
landlord’s friend, often his clans- 
man, always the recipient of his 
good offices in need or distress. 

What well-rounded theory, re- 
duced to legislation, can com- 
pensate for the change? When 
shall we see again, as the writer 
of these lines has seen, a whole 
population silently assemble, with- 
out warning or request, to share 
the honour, as they deemed it, 
of carrying to his grave their 
chief—and /andlord ? 

The question was lately asked 
an old proprietor of a large croft- 
ing property whether he had ever 
during his long life removed a 
crofter tenant. After some re- 
flection, his answer was somewhat 
in these words: “ Yes; I once, and 
only once, removed a crofter in 
deference to the repeated requests 
of the whole township in which 
he lived. I summoned him, hand- 
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ed him £20, and told him to go to 
the devil. I believe he went.” 
The township must now submit 
to the presence of the occasional 
“black sheep” to be found in 
every community ; and those only 
who know the mischief that may 
be worked by a persistent thief or 
confirmed blackguard in a small 
society, can estimate the severity 
of the infliction. Moreover, when 
people live together in communi- 
ties, each man has certain obli- 
gations towards his neighbours. 
Thus, if we are inhabitants of a 
town, such obligations meet us at 
every turn, and we are compelled, 
under legal sanction as the ulti- 
mate resort, to fulfil them, Now, 
let us for a moment suppose the 
legal sanction removed —should 
we not all be at the mercy of 
any dirty or ill-conditioned neigh- 
bour who chose to violate those 
sanitary and economic rules which 
are embodied in police regulations ? 
The condition which we have above 
assumed, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, is that which now actually 
exists in every crofter township ; 
the sanction under which mutual 
obligations were discharged has 
disappeared with the supersession 
of the landlord—no authority has 
been erected in its place, and 
every man does that which is 
good in his own eyes. Formerly, 
the male inhabitants were sum- 
moned by the township constable 
to repair common fences and roads, 
and to perform any other work 
which was required in the com- 
mon interest ; now, the constable’s 
authority—which really repre- 
sented the landlord’s—is at an 
end, and the common duties are 
wholly neglected, to the great 
damage and discomfort of all, 
but especially of the poorest and 
weakest. 

Let us pursue the subject a step 
farther. It has long been the 
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desire of those who know the 
crofter’s needs, and who wish him 
well, to see his common-grazing in 
all cases worked as a club-farm, 
with a view to economy of labour, 
improvement of the stock, en- 
hanced returns, and, above all, 
uniformity of interest. Take, for 
example, three crofters, A, B, and 
C, all inhabiting the township of 
D; A has five sheep, B has fifteen, 
and C has fifty. et all pay the 
same rept, as the holdings are 
similar; all visit the pasture at 
frequent intervals to examine their 
stock ; all take with them a dog or 
dogs; and thus not only is there 
treble labour, but the pasture is 
constantly disturbed. This in 
itself is bad both for the stock 
and for the owners; but in other 
respects there is worse to follow, 
for it is obvious that neither A, 
B, nor ¢ can afford to improve 
their small stocks, and that, even 
if able to expend money on the 
enterprise, they could not retain 
for themselves the result of their 
expenditure. The sheep stock 
thus constantly deteriorates in 
quality, and, when waste of time 
is taken into account, must often 
be a positive loss to its owners. 
We say nothing of the damage to 
game from the superfluity of dogs ; 
this, however, is a matter which 
directly affects the crofter, as tend- 
ing to discourage the sportsman— 
a valuable neighbour, and usually 
a generous employer of labour ; 
but the depredation among sheep 
and lambs is serious, and within 
the past few weeks has assumed 
alarming dimensions in one part 
of Skye. 

Unhappily the formation of 
club-stocks is now out of the 
question, for this could only be 
achieved by the purchase, re- 
arrangement, and resale in shares 
to the crofters of the whole stock 
of the townships. This involves 
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the expenditure of capital, and 
would not, even then, be effectual, 
unless stringent rules were pre- 
scribed for management — rules 
which there is no authority to 
frame or to enforce. 

On the whole, we think that 
townships were formerly happier 
abodes when they were under 
a certain discipline — rather felt 
than openly displayed, but still 
under sanctions which could not 
then, as now, be wholly disre- 


garded. 


Since the above was written, an 
incident has come to our notice 
which, if the crofters’ friends be 
really as benevolent as they would 
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have us believe, may change the 
whole aspect of the question,—the 
estate of Glendale is in the mar- 
ket! Now, how easy would it be 
for a syndicate—composed, say, of 
Sir William Harcourt, Sir George 
Campbell, Messrs Weir, Fraser- 
Mackintosh, Caldwell, and a few 
others—to acquire the property, 
and to put in practice thereon the 
theories which they seek to impose 
on Highland proprietors! 

In these days, when flatulence 
is so powerful an instrument of 
government, surely nature has 
clearly indicated the President of 
the new Republic in the Happy 
Valley ! 

AN IsLESMAN. 








